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This document. Volume II of a two-volume report on 
the extent to which four elementary level social studies programs 
reflect the multi-racial , multi-cultural nature of American society, 
contains individual reports of each reviewer. Fifteen reviewers 
examined textbooks and accompanying instructional materials according 
to the degree to which they accurately reflect our multi-cultural 
society, portray people from other areas of the world, are concerned 
with the handicapped and women, are adequate for bilingual and gifted 
students, are at appropriate reading levels, and accurately reflect 
current scholarship in social studies education. Textbooks and/or 
programs reviewed were "Concepts and Inquiry" (Allyn and Bacon, 
1978), "The Social Sciences: Concepts and Values" (Harccurt, Brace, 
Jovanovich, 1970), the "Holt. Databank System" (Holt, Binehart, and 
Winston, 1972), and "Windows on Our World" (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1976). The findings are organized according to reviewer, each of whom 
was assigned a specific topic in analyzing all four programs. These 
topics are Blacks, Hispanics, American Indians, Africa, Asia, Middle 
East, Bussia and Eastern Europe, Handicapped, Women, Bilingual, 
Gifted and Talented, Beadability (two reviewers), and social studies 
scholarship. General findings demonstrate that none of the programs 
is adeguate in all categories: significant deficiencies exist in 
terms of sex bias, handicapped, and American Indians; and much work 
is required before textbooks will accurately reflect our pluralistic 
society. (KC) 
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ABSIKACT 



Four elementary level social studios pro^-.rams used in MLchiRan 
Schools were examined to determine the extent to which they ro: '.'ct the 
multi-racial, multi-cultural and pluralistic nature oE our soci-.-ty. both 
past and present. A group of independent reviewers were asked to review 
and rate the grades K-6 materials according to criteria approved by a 
Michigan ncpartment of Education Social Studies Textbook Review Steering 
CninmiLteu. Kach reviewer wa.s askfd to complete a total of eight sets of 
criteria checklists (2 per publisher) and four narrative reports (i per 
publisher) . 

Volume I of the present report includes an overview and organiza- 
tion of the 1978 Social Studies Textbook Study; a Summary of Findings, 
Recommendations and Editorial Commentary; and, an Appendices which includes 
copies of the criteria checklists used along with a listing of reviewers, 
editors/technical writers, and the Textbook Review Steering Committee. 

Volume IT, which is available on microfiche includes the inHivldual 
reports of each revW=r. The microfiche »s av;.ll3bl«. In Hichl^ Intermediate 
School Offices, the State of Michigan Library and through ERIC. 

The findings of the reviewers in this study are consistent with 
findings by others in studies conducted during the same time period. 
That is, 

1. Tlie publ ishers of the materials reviewed have 
attempted to respond positively to the need for 
the development of instructional materials which 
accurately portray our pluralistic society; 
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2i None uF the pru^^rams wort* adequate in all 

respects aiid cate^-ories in regard to otnlH^; iuns , 

Gt ereotypes , dj ,; tort Ions , and biar. ; 
3,. In particular. In r^ijard to iiex bias, hand t caiJiu'd , 

and American Ind ians , there were sigjni f i cant 

del I c lenc I es noted , and ; 

There i.s still a lon^ way to go befLirc* texLhuuks 
will be available which accurately portriiy our 
pluralis t ic soci ety . 
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This study of textbooka la conducted by the MLchiftan Oepar tmtMit oi: 
Education In compliance wltli Act 451 of tliQ Public Act i of 1976, 
being Section 380.1173, of the Michigan Compiled lawn. 

380.1173 Sue: la I Stud log; a c 1 c c 1 1 o u and a u r ycy^o^f J^n m true 1 1 o n n 1 
matGrlal s . * " 

Sec. 1173. (1) The appropriate authoritiea of a public 
school of the state shall give special attention and consi- 
deration to the degree to which instructional materials that 
reflect our society, either past or present, including social 
studies textbooks, reflect the pluralistic, multiracial, and 
multiethnic nature of our society, past and present. The 
authorities, consistent with acceptable academic standards 
and with due consideration for the required ingredients of 
acceptable instructional materials, shall select instructional 
materials which accurately and positively portray the varied 
roles of men and women in our pluralistic society. (2) The 
State Board shall make a biennial random survey of instruc- 
tional materials in use in this state to determine the 
progress made in the attainment of these objectives. 

The major focus of the 1978 Study has been on elementary social studies 
textbooks and related supplemental materials. In addition, the scope of 
the review has been increased to include categories which were not 
included in previous studies, i.e. American Indians, Handicapped, Women, 
Bilingual, Gifted and Talented, and Other Areas of the World. 
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Pari II »^l" tli^Ji n^pniM- hu'Uuh^M nil ol iUw riwUnvi^rn* rojinrln. 
Am MiMli'U isirlliT, tlfUuMi ii*v Unworn w»m dlrocUul lo nnauihut Cho 
i» 1 LMi\iMil n rv MOi' i .1 1 Ml uil ^i mp, rviiiui ol four imb I I mIhm'm ; nutl Co iMuiip I ol o 

.'uihinlt \ I hn Dt^par liUiMit ia^/o f;iMM (»!' a^'.riuMl upon (•hiM'l< I I Ht:H pcir 
puMlMhrr Lo^'.Laiit'.t' with ono. uarralivt^ report, por publinhor, 

Kev I i.»wL»rs (M)iiii) lel.od Lho. Lank ati nMMly.noil. Tho t)Uln}r,ual oclucal: Ion 
reviewer examiiuHl Lhe inaLer (a.l.M of only two pnn\rnmM, Ihe reviewer who 
focuK.sed iH\ how aecuralely IHaeUs wert» porlrayeci d id not exam Lne the 
Ih)Lt Data lianic materials, and a Few of the revJewcrH elected to review 
those middle school materials which were avaiiable for review on an 
opt Lonal has 1 s . 

All materials snbmitted by the reviewers were reviewed and edited 
by Dr. Craee Kaehaturoff, Dl , Oeorgianna Simon and Or, John Chapman. 
Only the narrative reports of the reviewers are Inclnded in this report. 
No changes have been made in the substance of the reports submitted 
to the Department. The reports, then, represent, in very large measures, 
the respective views of the fifteen members of the review panel. 

In this part of the report, the pattern followed for each reviewers 
reports is: 

1) Allyn and Bacon; 

2) Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich; 

3) Holt, Rinehart and Winston; and, 
A) Houghton and Mifflin. 



Makiiii^ 1)1* Din; Ajuur i.i'.i 



llUu (uur jUM^tH ^UUl IIUViM |Un I M av^^ ^^^t^ ill V Inin ('IWip' ^^''^^ • UniMl v'hfipliM* 

Im I (H ri'MpurfUnl Willi liMiiM i\]h\ (|iunil loiui Inr MiiuloiUn ti) finlvii (Imv 

Thin r»*vlMw will iuUlnum \u\c.\\ ol iln^ Idur pnrlM an io t lu» iruniniLMii •)!" 
lUacks, SpiuM r I ra II V , I In* ev/iluat.lon paya <'lnt}(» ntlunl Ion l.o liow wull t ho 
l(^:<l ('ollows l.Uv (Milrria chiM.'K 1 1 .Ml. IncUuhvj iu AppiMullH A. 

P/irL ihw Im i'/illiMl "KarMy 'rimtni In Amurlca." Vi\y,o '} npoakH to the hellof 

that wluMi thiirt^ wi'n* no poo|)U^ In Nort h AmcMHca or South AmtM-Ica I Ihto were 
people Lu Mnraftia anil Africa. There Is no further monllon of thoMo Afrhwinn, 

T!ie eonciipt Is not exi)andeil or broadened so that Lhc messar.e received would 
1)0 stroru;ly posUlve, The authors c^onhl have Lnnluded the discoveries of 
the I.eaky family at LhLs point. However, our next Hlack Experience is on 
paf',o AO where b)'evi.ty is the word as the authors tell us "Europeans brought 
staves from Africa. The Africans were forced to work for the Europeunb.' 
'•No exptanatlon as to the Identity of these slaves" — i.e. people, animals, 
etc.? Very insignificant treatment. In Chapter 4 (Part One, Page 43) there 
Is a discussion on the "Explorers of the old world and the new world," 

AlLhoui;h there were many Black explorers, this text makes mention of only 

one, Kstevan or KstavanLco sometimes referred to as Little Stephen. Estavanico 
explored the Arizona territory in 1538 yet, none of this information is 
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included in the text. There is no Illustration picturing this positive 
hlack image. Page 32 introduces the institution of slavery. A sketchy 
paragraph infers that slave.s were for sale in Africa i.e. — "Tb^y went to 
A f r i i: a t o h uv s L ri v e s . " 

Witt Two "I''ri>m Colonies to Nation," The first nicntion of Blacks Is on 
pave 42 — whicl) is a map plan of a southern plantation sliowing the "neat 
rnwr, slave houses." The version slavery follows to nage 103. The 
readcM^ is tuJd how well the slaves are treated. The harsh reality of the 
most hrutal. slavery system in existence is treated like a fairy tale. The 
use of tlie term "Negro" is offensive, yet the authors refer to Blacks in 
thi5; i.ianner throughout the text. 

In dealing with the Boston Massacre and the suhsequent conflicts, again 
omitted are the Black heroes. No mention of Crispus Attucks, Black soldiers 
and tlu! role they played are all omitted. Hidden on the last page of the 
cliariter at the bottom of the page (last name on the page) is the name Peter 
Saleni. On Tune J 7, 1773, during skermishes at Bunker Hill, many Blacks fought 
.ilfiH'; with otl^er Mierican rebels. Among them were Prince Hall later to become 
tilt' j'nunder of the first lilack Masonic Lodge in America; Salem Poor and 
Peter Salem, Peter Salem was a member of the first Massachusetts Regiment. 
Whc-n the Ked Ooats were attaching on Breeds' Hill he was in the thick of the 
baltlf. It was during one of these assaults that Major John Pitcairn was 
killed. It was Peter Salen who fired the shot. The contributions and 
f)r.'iv«Tv oi tlu* lilack soldier should not be omitted from anv wars. 



In Tart Tlirce of "The Nation Kxi)and.s," very little attention 1.^ ^,iven to 
Ihc role of Black Americans In the western expansion movement. Minimal 
coverar>t» Is ).',iven to .lamcK Beclcworth and Deadwood Dick. Students needs to 
know t li.it Blacks wore Involved In every se|7,iiient of life in "the old wesl". 
Stndcnl:^ iinist be tau)L^,ht the truth about the he.wls and Clnrk expeditions, 
hcwis and Clark were led by Black guides - This text has omitted a very 
coiorful and exciting segment of the western movement. Black children, as 
v.M' 1 I .1; ot luM' chihlrei) ihhmI tt» hav(» |)»id(» in their he r i t-ar.c* . They cannot fe(^l 
this sense of pride if the trutli about their heritage is blotted from 
curriculum nia L:t» r i a Is . 

The contributions of tiie great Black inventors to the perfection of the 
Iron Horse are omitted from this book. Maybe the authors are unaware of the 
iromendous Influence of the Black Inventors upon American Industry and culture. 

Wwl Kour "Industries and C:itit\s In Our America." The last unit of the 
(exL presents a very sketchy accounting of the end of slavery. Again the 
authors refer to "Negroes as slaves.'' The great statesman, Frederick Douglass, 
i; pri'sented vc^rv weakly. Also, the Reconstruct ion period is totally dis- 
t. crU'il, which is typical for many textbooks, 

Tiie Makinjj of Our Amer_ic_a lacks infonnation about and for Blacks. It is 
f.ia.'.rd Llfrod^rhout '-aril of the four units. It has been a very painful experience 
Mvin.. Lm idrntifv positive* aspi'eLs of the book — there* art* none. 

1 'i ) r t h t ■ I o wi a' e 1 c in e n t a r V review we «. • x a m i n e d C om mu n 1 1 1 e s at H ome _a n d 
Ah r n a d J Our C_i2?I!nj ij 1 \^y_' 

i'he autliors of tlits little series seem to be unaware of the ham that can 
'n^ done t.o small cliildren in curriculum materials. For the most part, the 
pictorial (fMitent is not representative of the Black Kxperience. 




[,(n)VAnK pny^t' 7, students are Learning directions as they study the 
(;iohe with thti i r teacher. However, in this group, there are no Black children. 
Tliis i)ro>-',ram consi.stunilv omits BJacks in illustrations. The underrepre- 
sontatioa and /or stereotyping is also consistent. The nnxt pictures of> Blacks 
is represented by the Aborigines of Anstralia on page 34. The self-concept 
of a seeonti grade Black child cannot he enhanced when he views "himself" in 
liii:; sc L t i Hi', . Also, SL-e page 4(). 

Thr v-rouj) pictures and crowd pictures on pager. A4 and do not include 
Blacks . 

M\v c'liildron pictured on pages 52 and 53 could possibly be Black, but with 
their faces hidden ~ who can tell? This is very insignificant treatment. 

What is a family? Who are members of a family? Tiie picture of the family 
on page "^A sends a message that all families have a mother, a father and a 
few children. The Black family is not always the "typical" family as is 
])ic tured . 

The concept of poverty in the inner city is reinforced by the pictorial 
re-iresen ta t ion of the recreation area on page 77. 

The occupations depicted for Blacks on page 113 represents severe stereo- 
tvpin,;. . .for example: the attire of the old farmer. 

Finally, tlie authors remain consistent as they present a classroom of 
stndent,^. These students are listening intently to their teacher as he reads 
to tliem. The teacher antl all of the students are white... All white. 

In the Allyn and Bacon Program the treatment of Blacks is insignificant 
and (hamaging. Damaging for the Black student because it promotes racism. 
Dam/iging for other groups because attitudes are shaped by the printed word 
and tin- absence of i.niages . 



Reviewer ill 
Jhe Social Sciences - Conce pts and Value s 

Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich 

It is apparent that tho autliors of the Social Sciences - Concepts 
.and Values program have attempted to Integrate the Black Experience into 
their Social Studies Curriculum. However, the effort is feeble both in 
content and illustration. 

To begin, consider the Level Three Text (identified as '^Green") . The 
first illustration of Black Life appears early in the text (page 2) and 
i I. depicts Black workers in stereotyped jobs. Occupational stereotype 
serves to reinforce the notion that Blacks are only suited for menial work. 
On iZ"), Lhc^re is a jilcture of a Black male and two Black children. The 

suh-topic is "Learning a Language." It is unclear as to whether or not this 
is a family. To clarify the situation and further enhance the positive 
father image, tlie autliors could have included another question: "Can this 
father help his children learn language?" In the group of children (3) 
working with maps on page AO, one child is actually drawing the map, the 
second is using a compass and the Black child is pointing with his finger. 

Biark wrUltMi content and illustrations do not appear for the next 
40 pages . 

In Unit Three "Croups In the Community," (pages 83 through page 86) 
innrh .itLentif^n is r.iv(»n to a family of Morroco. This family lives in crude 

ks \\i\n\ to Mi,ik<' .1 living. Tlu» I 1 I tisLrat Ions are 
colorful and clear — this reinforces the idea that African nations are 



priinitive and underdevGloped . At the end of the chapter^ this family of 
Morroco imisL j;o into tiie villae.e Co sell tiiieir siioep, wool and thro.-^d for 
.lunpv tliev so despt'i'/iLely need. Thev must seJ 1 to the weaver who is not 
".lack. Here .i^'.ain is subservience for r)]acki: and authority for Wliltes. 

ifii 1 a r 1 , Kwesi and liis .^randl'ather are h i.^^hli r.hted more in the villa",e of 
At Lao, Ghana (primitive) while life in Accra, Chana is nunimized. The 
rettM-ence Lo "cUian;;e in (Mhina" is not explicit: — chanc;e from what to what? 
I'lii:* is in j s 1 cad i nv; and lIocs not address the concept of emerging nations. 

wmisiiicns jjer:neat:e the entire book: i*a'.;e 121 I^our j^.roups of workers - 
no l>Iack.>. l\'i.;e L'il Trie Account of Columbus^ ^;reat discovery, mention 
is nade of his crow but no names and no {pictures oT the Black navigators 
v-ho .jccoiiipan i ».>d him. Also, omitted is Estavanico, i\ri zona's African 

• •xptorer. ^f^■l!l;e i'JS) The. briet sub- topic "Xc;; People in the Americas" 

ill .s(. oris how Africans came to America, ( rofnant i c i zed) . Movin;.; to pa^e 183, 
•aib-Lopic "Servants i-rom Africa" another distortion about slavery. i^evel 
I'tiree students knov/ better, and those who arc unaware of the truth should 
nor be exposed to a romanticized version of slavery. "Different views" 
anotlier sub -topic pa/,e 222, attempts to cast doul^t on Crispus At tucks, a 
B/acK hrro. 

Tht^ treatment of lUacks is distorted, misrepresented or omitted in 
thtti h»M>k both in written content and pictorial content. 

rh<"i-et oi'f , llie Third c-.raders (and maybe tiicir teachers) will conclude 
that lacks are second class citizens who came from savaj;e and primitive 
Al rica; i.hat I'lack.s do not beion.i; in the textbook because there is sometliing 
vrfm.."; with them. 
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The format of the book is refreshing and attractive. The inquiry 
approach is thoroughly done. In the hands of a craftsperson the identifLed 
ohiecttves can be achieved. However, the inclusion of Black Americans in 
illustration and content must be accurate, true and fair. This book requires 
a i;reat deal of teacher innovation and input. 

The Level Five Text identified as "Purple" has very little Black repre- 
sentation: F on though the Teacher's guide Principles and Practices in the 
TtvK*hinj^ lIr' Socia I Sr le nces Concepts and Val ues provides for the use of 
supplementary materials i.e. A Probe Into Leadership : Images of^ Black 
Amer icans . (lenerally, only the text is used for the traditional classroom 
instruction. In the. text itself Black treatment is minimal in written 
(Content as well as pictorial content. 

In Unit One "Two Ways to Study People" the authors go to great lengths 
to convince the reader that the oldest remains (Cro-Magnon) were found in 
Kuffjpo and North America. These hooks, at the time of their finding, were 
app roxiamtely 12,000 years old. The entire unit addresses cultures of long 
at',i) . Mucli attention is given to the evidence found by scientists which 

i-.mscd Ihrm In rn/iko "eiiucatiHl >',uesHes." The findings ere in 1868 according 
to the text. Yet, omitt<.*d from his wift Mary and their son, Richard. It is 
on till' continent of Africa that the oldest human - like fossils have been 
fc>uni!. In tlie N neastern part of Tanzania at Olduvai Gorge, the Leakys 
(archaeologists) unearthed human remains nearly two million years old. To 
not inciude this information is a grave sin of omission. 
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Also, in Unit One there are four insignif icanc and/or obscured pictures 
of blacks. There Ls one clear picture (pa^;e 32) which is biased in thaL it 
shows a socLal scientist vanthority figure) studying some unidentified group 
o f b lacks . 

Unit Two: "A View of Cultures" completely omits any reference to 
Blacks except on pa^e 114 (last page of Unit). Coverage is given to a 
Black anthropologist who has studied the Kpelle of Africa. This is severe 
undt rrepresen tat ion : - tokenisTTi. The same underrepresentation prevails 
on page 117; Hair braiding keeps the culture of Blacks alive - distortion, 

"A Peoples Resources/' Unit Three, is even worse that units one and two. 
fMc'ick representations Is zero, 

In Unit Four, "A PeopleVs Choice," the theme of omission continues until 
suddenly (page 212) a distorted version of the slave trade is presented. The 
illustration of a slave ship is not referred to in context - just plain 
Ignored. Further references to slavery are simply addressed as economic 
needs: "As time passed, even the many Southerners who did not like slavery 
needed large nuinbers of slaves more than ever. They felt that people in 
the Northeast did not try to understand their situation." - page 228. The 
Missouri Compromise is explained as if it were an equal opportunity love 
story - (pages 230 and 231). On page 232, the distortion and misrepresentation 
nf Nat Turner is revolt ing^, 'l*he underground railroad Is depicted as being 
led by [people other than blacks - rather than a cooperative endeavor of 
r>laL:ks and others. Frederick Douglass, John Brown and Dred Scott receive 
token attetion. Tlie war and Abraham Lincolns* motives are adquately depicted. 
However, misconceptions prevail as the authors tell us (page 252) "Some slaves 
had been treated well." 



The reconstruction era and the plight of Blacks are given adequate 
treatment. A plus for this text is that it does mention the fact that 
history books have long omitted and neglected the roles Black Americans 
liave played in the building of the United States. In the opinion of 
ihis rovic'wev, the authors needs to research, revise and refine this text. 
Ki ick LrealnieuL Is very poor. it is incredible that Ju the late seventioH 
rul)l i sl^.crs continue to perpetuate racism in curriculum materials. In 
solte i^f protests and increased awareness, the sins of omission continue. 
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Reviewer //I 



Holt Databan k System 



Holt, Rinehart and Winston 



The Holt, Rinehart and Winston D atabank Program breaks away from the 
traditional textbook approach. The format has three components: The 
Textbook, Databank r .id the Teacher's Guide. The program is designed to 
stresc; an inquiry/individualized mode of instruction which makes use of 
a variety of ncn-book materials. The Teacher's Guide provides a calendar 
oni ; itii' for »*.u:h unit and rt?lates the use of all materials in the 
Dataljajik. Th^ re is a Si^ope and Sequc^nce Chart in the Guide, which lists 
additional supportive and supplementary topics, concepts, skill development 
activities and inquiry goals. 

The Databank was not available to this reviewer, but the Teacher's 
Guide lists and identifies materials to be used from the Databank with 
specific units. Also listed in the Guide are inclusions of the Black 
I£xporlence. Of special interests are the topics in Units Four and Five, 
"Thu KuropL-an bofore Columbus," and "The West Africans." Therefore, the 
lYo}'rain seoins adtujuatc Lf all three components are used. However, for the 
LiMcher and sLudL>nLs who inust use' the ^I'uxLhook Inquir ing About America , 
there is little to be learned regarding Black life. The positive images 
are few or absent, the sins of omission are glaringly present. Pictorial 
content and written content do not reflect the Black Experience, neither past 
nor pref^ent. Present day events are not realistically presented. The 
content does not encourage a positive self-image for the Black child. 
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Pa^e 14 - Unit One - "Who Discovered America?*' Much time is spent 
t>n the (|iu?sLLon of Columbus' identity. Yot the authors do not bother at 
this time, to Identify the Black navigators who were vital members of 
Col nnibus * crew. No further mention is made of Hlackii until pa^;e 87. Here 
there is a picture of half-dressed iUacks depicted as servants to a white 
(fully clothed). Et is not clear who these Blacks are as no mention is 
inade of them in the context. 

95 - Unit Four - "The West Africans". The authors do not dc 
jostico to tfie (;reat African Kingdoms of Chana, Mali and Songhay . Timbuktu, 
lUe center of learning and trade for much of the Muslim world, is presented 
.IS .1 "f i t V tiu'it survived." (!hana was the center of trade and power unL 11 
t'oiKjuered by Liie MantlLU;;o Lrlbes who called their nation Mali. Then Mall 
v:as c.on<|neroci by one of Its nel};bb{>rs, tiie nation of Songhay. At the Lime 
l.i.aL Chr J st.oplior Columbus was a younv. sailor (1470), Songliay had becomo tlie 
Lir.'.est tind richest country iu Africa. One of its greatest cities was 

Li.ibuktu. This city was best known for its many schools. It also boasted 
a fine University. (Curriculum materials should not omit information tliat 
\(i I'.jrt of a ch lids' heritage. [n tlie category of erroneous j;rou[)ing, 
Lius is the severest kind of under represen tat Ion . All children have a right 
to know that great African Kingdoms, based on trade, rose and fell much as 
kingdoms have risen and fallen throur.hout the world. I'lven more, children 
•nist bo t.'iu;-.ht that tlio break-up of botli African and European empires 
"«<Mii«'.| b<M;iu;;«' lor.il loyal Llo.s were )'.roaler th.in n.ilional loyalties. 
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Page 136 - Unit Five - "New Peoples Arrive" Black Explorers are 
included in the chapter, "The Slave Trade"; however, Estavanico is identified 
as "another Ulack explorer." There are no illustrations of these explorers 
who were among the earliest settlers of America. 

Page 138 - Unit Five - (Continued) The authors insult all of Black 
Life when they say "Spanish priests tried to educate Blacks and teach them 
about religion." The implication here is that Black slaves were ignorant 
and had no religion of their own. Also, the authors state, "slaves had 
no tirna for Learning." Children need to know that Black slaves found time 
for "learning." They were craftsmen, doctors, nurses, skilled tradesmen, 
and great inventors. 

Page 206 - Unit Eight - "Should Lincoln Issue the Emanicipation 
i'roelamation?" A gros*' misconception is written here. "Sometimes owners 
. treated slaves very cruelly, but this did not happen often." To be a 
slave is to be treated cruellyl There is no such thing as a contented or 
.happy slave! Wliat is "kind" slavery? 

Page 221 - Unit Eight - (Continued) The Reconstruction period is brief 
and sketchy. The treatment of the Freedman and the plight of former slaves 
Is not atldressod realistically. If children arc to learn ahout this period, 
tlien the material must be factual and accurate. Black code should be 
clearly and succinctly explained. These unjust codes must never be treated 
as Insignificant. 

Page 295 - Unit Twelve - "Problems and Decisions" Only a few examples 
of Mm Crow Laws are presen^-:d here. The Black Code and Jim Crow Laws were 
harsli nnd inhumane. These laws were written specifically for and against 



Black peoi)le. Students must learn that Slavery, Black Codes, and Jim 
Crow laws are at the root of the plight of Black Americans today. 

Lnquir in;T About American History is lacking in meaniny^ful Black con- 
Lent, in both words and images. Children taughl: from this kind of curriculum 
.ire hoinj; t^xpo.scd to a subtle imaj»e-def eating denial of their ancestory, and 
to llu* disdain in which tficy are held by the society at-iarge. A re- 
ov.i lu.it i on (»( (entire context o! this particular text seems, to tliis 

rc^viewer, Lo he needed. Hopefully, tliere are supplementary materials and 
art iv it Las in iho DATABANK (which I did not review), that will compensate 
for the racist overtones prevalent throughout Inquiring About American His- 
tory . 

If we are to open the door for children in this, the "international 
Year of the Child, " that door must not be shackled by slurs, stereotypes, 
sev,ro;.;at Ion and racism. A thorough and factual curriculum can open the 
door . 

fjuite the opposite kind of treatment is to be found at the lower 
c- U-ucnCary level. Databank inquiring About People Level One provides an 
:n^ e . rated fortnat . Black content is very visible. The crowd and group 
pictures reflect Black life in a positive humane way. Young Black children 
can see positive images of themselves thus bringing joy into the learning 
process. I'he treatment of Blacks is meaningful and refreshing. Pictorial 
and written content depict Black life, past and present. However, on pages 
61 t[)rou;;h 63 children meet a family of Kenya who live in a grass hut. The 
J.i'Xthook doo.-i not address the need to correct imbalance by providing the 



.•lulclr'.Mi with a modern Africnn soene. Tins relnforceH rlip misconception 
that 'Africa Is a land of underdeveloped .jungle." The teacher must pro- 
vU'o children with positive linages of their ancestry. 

:'or the most part, this little book is better than others in the series. 
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Reviewer iH 



Windows on Our World 



Houghton/Mifflin 



Visihillty of Klacks is minimal in this text. Kxcept in separate 



sjKJclal sections, the Black realities of life are omitted. The theme of 



i:ho book as it related to Blacks is that of the "invisible man. 



If 



^^: Idren are to reco,i;ni2e something of their own lives in text books, 



iiJ-l ^ii'Ll ^^^ P^^ klvg is found wanting. The stories, examples and illus- 



It: Lr)n.-4 rarely reflect Black life. Where there are pictures, Black 



r ft re.sentat ion 



is nej^ative and biased . For ey ^le : 



a.e 55 



Picture of a Black man making 



i by hand. (this is 



our illustration of what happens in some parts of the 
world.) The topic here is "What Is Technology?** Tlinre 
is imbalance because on the next pa^e the pictures are 
of complicated tools but, there are no Black people 
operating these machines. 



Pa<^e 170 Pictures are labeled "Me^;roid." (Caucasoid and Mony>oloid) 



These term.s are obsolete and have been, or should be 
replaced by "racial identity*'. If the goal is pluralism, 
then emphasis should not be placed on differences. 



Vny^o. IHQ (:c)rTi[)ar ison between slavery systems. Omitted is the 



I. let Lnat slaves in Afrlcfi could work their way out of 
slavery and become anything; they wanted to. For example, 
tfioy ri)uld become Loaders in the government. 
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I'ai'L* IH'J "Scaiiei'Dats and Knee", "An African Example" This para- 
L'.rapli should be broadened to explain the econonic 
situation of Ui^anda at that time. All i;roups should 
share their side of the conflict. 

i*a:;o 195 "Food Around the WurJd" Picture of a Black child poundin< 
cassava in Zaire . I riba lance occurs a^ain because , there 
are no illustrations of Blacks preparing food in a modern 
set t Ln[\ . 

V;\ \v 20S "Us in/, Case Studies" None of these studies are concerned 

With tjie Ii$e6t:fle of B lack^people, and none of tho 

characters are Black. 

210 "Three Persons Who Need Something" Here a^^,ain, we 

SCO no Pjlack people. None of these participants 

are refjresentatives of the Black experience. 

Pa'^e 33A "Mali" represented by one short paragraph while Kinsai, 

China and Florence, Italy have two and three pages. 

VnyS" '3 A 5 Crowds and groups, pictures with no Blacks. 

347, 351, 

355, 356 

363, 365, 

366 

P.i;\L- 3')6 "lYoni Cities to Super Cities" A two page picture with 

all white representation (a very large crowd picture) 
Tht' verv subtlo racist overtones permeate the entire text. Examine 
I*a;'.<':; 221 and 222. I.anr.ston Hughes poeni "Mother to Son" 
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is described by the authors as bein^ "as full of meaning and beauty as 
those of the ancient poet quoted on page 221." Granted both are beauti- 
ful puems - but why refer to Mr. Hughes "Mother" as having little education 
when no mention of education is made of the speaker on page 220? Maybe 
Lht^ use of Mr. Hughes poem has a hidden agenda, for Langs ton Hughes is 
considered a "safe" Black writer. 

Tlu W.M/ l'L'n2»!i' l.lvi* ;ilms ;il cMlrrtivc* Ifarnlii).*, aw Wf M ;ih ctignltivt* 
iLsirnin).',. The Teacher * s Guide provides for additional supplementary material 
and activities. However, the main tool in the typical Social Studies class 
is I he LexLb(jok. 

'i ho authors have succeeded in developing an excellent format, concepts 
and philosophy - yet, the absence of Black content, culture and treatment of 
the Black human condition continues to prevail - clever, but not clever 
enuui^h. Racism will always surface. 

The early elementary text from Windows on Our World selected for review 
i.*; Thing's Wo I)u. 

Teacher's (;uide is filled with special activities which accompany 
each lesson. The objectives listed in the Guide are both cognitive and 
a 1 f rcl i ve . 

it is a pleasure to report that the little textbook is refreshing and 
rrlt'vaiit. f'.laek Life is presented very realistically. Pictorial content 
is certainly representative of Blacks. V/ritten content is in tune with 
t]\r six and seven year old vocabulary. Any of these very young children 
will he able to identify with the children pictured and the setting of all 
[) i (' I lire.'; . 
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Finally, a Black child is allowed to cry and to be afraid. (However, 
lilack children are not yet allowed to be an^ry in the textbook, for example 
pnt»es 34 and 35) . 

The child who uses this book will come out of the experience knowing 
the joy of being human. His self-concept will be greatly enhanced, and 
hu/sl^t? will have an awareness of his/her own self-worth. 

It is interesting how at the early elementary level, Windows on Our 
VJo^rld provides equity and excellence; while at the upper elementary .L^vel 
very little attention is given to developing as a person and the self- 
concept . 



Conctipts and inquiry 

Allyn and Bacon 

Overall, this is an excellent set of texts, although lacking in its 
treatment of Hispanic peopies . Because of the large number of texts in 
this series, 1 will attempt to highlight rather than review exhaustively. 

The biography ( Explorers and Discoverers) series contains several 
in-Hcuracies and stereotypes in its portrayal of the Spanish, First, 
Spaniards are portrayed as white; and while many undoubtedly were, none of 
the figures in the books possess darker, more Mediterranean complexions, 
SuruDil, nnn-Spanisli are prenented as j;rcat explorers with no mention of the 
pr<JtiL inoLivL' wiUIf Spaniards are universally pictured as gold seekers. For 
example, in the Columbus book, the Spanish sailors want gold, more than a 
generation before Cortes* discovered its existence in the Americas, The 
Es tevan book asserts that Estevan was the leader of this expedition when, in 
reaiity, Cabeza de Vaca was. The two, together, made the long trek from 
iMorida, through what is now the Southwestern United States, to Mexico, 

rhe /Vinericaa Communities series largely fails to depict Hispanics, In A 
M L I itary Commu nity this is an important omission since, historically, Hispanics 
have served this country valiantly and faithfully from the Alamo to Viet Nam, 
I*. «M cDiii.iins Liu* only ptjftrayal of this group (photo). An Apple-Growiny^ 
Community depicts Mexican Americans in a stereotyped and sub-servient role, as 
farm laborers (pp. 40-1), A Rubral Community shows a Hispanic child in the 
Mi:k^;round nv an elementary classroom (p, 159). A Forest Products Community 
makrs n<> meni ion Hispanics at all; and while it can be argued that percentage- 
wise Lhis group is not we 1 1 -represented in the industry, the pattern of omission 
as a whole must be considered in evaluating ethnic bias. Otherwise, the group 
could be omitted from most texts. 

The Communit ies a_t Home and Abroad series employs examples to bring far 

30 
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away ptioplua Uoiiic lo Lhe Htuduiits. Thu Teacher's Guide to Alaska and the 
Eskimos does an excellent job of discussing "culture" and "culture shock" 
(pp. ri2-3) , rplntln^» tliusu t-dncojits to the sItuatLun nf minority groups In 
tills country and uiujiJ oy lug , among othera, tlie example of a Spanish-speak I ng 
child In an Hngl iah-speaking community or school. The Teacher's Guide to 
Aust ralia and the Aborigines mentions the equal rights of Mexican Americans 
(a label which ignores Puerto Ricans and other Hispanic groups) and other 
minority peoples in the U.S. in context of the aborigine-white conflict in 
Australia (j). 128). However, this discuss ion is limited and must be devel- 
oped and expounded upon in both text and Teacher's Guide. 

The volumes dealing with the urban community (my designation) will be 
discussed as a trilogy. A Steel Maki ng^ Community is essentially a study of 
indtiHtrlal America; and as such, its main fault is that it totally ignores 
the important role Hispanics have played in the growth of that industry and 
in the development of modern, industrial America, l^y is this important? 
The text itself provides an answer: "i'/hen you study Pittsburgh, you are 
really studying all our big cities" (p. 122) . Our big cities are ethnically 
and racially heterogeneous. The Metropolitan Community does include some 
figures who might bo Hispanic (pp. 3, 95, 107, 168); but the "family tree" 
of the mythical "Progress City" is the east coast, i^ile this may be true 
historically, it ignores the impact of Mexican Americans , who do not share 
that, origin, and Puerto Rlcans, who do, Mexicans are represented as im- 
migrants (p. 9A) without accounting for the more than 100,000 who were here 
when the United States "migrated" south in the 1840' s. Hispanics are men- 
tioned in the section entitled "Problems Faced by Black Americans" (p. 166 ff.); 
however, the treatment is parenthetical as the section is aimed at the situa- 
tion of black Americans. The text asks: "What do you know about these groups? 
How have they been treated unf airly? " (p . 169). A listing which includes Mexicans 
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and Puurti) Kli-ans follows; buL neither student nor teacher has been pro- 
vided with the background neccessary to formulate an Informed answer. 
Finally, the text asserts: "Because of unfairness, black people in the 
city often hnve the hardest problems of all" (p. 169). This may or may 
not be the case (the |ioint is open to debate); but it exemplifies that 
while the intent may be to describe the plight of minorities, the out- 
come is to discuss the problems of black Americans. This is precisely 
what I mean by "parenthetical" or secondary treati.ient of Hispanics. 

Industry ; People and Machine is the third, related volume. The 
theme Is the auto industry, and once again Hispanics are not mentioned. 
Given the role that Hispanics have played in the automobile industry, 
in Michigan and elsewhere, the omission is a serious one. The Teacher's 
Guide, but not the text, mentions Cesar Chavez and the United Farm 
Workers (p. 132) without providing detail. The only other place in the 
Teacher's Guide in which Hispanic origin people are mentioned is in the 
immigrant context and again without detail (p. 128). These two notations 
foster two stereotypes about this group — that they are farniworkers (when 
in reality 85% of the Hispanic population in the U.S. is urban) and that 
they are recent immigrants (rather than the first settlers of the South- 
wj'sl). In f^horl, in fail Lo ohsorvo that Hispanics are iiart of the 
iirh.ni, i iuhi!^L r I :i I Libor iOrcc Is to negate Llic contributions of a sub- 
stantial group of people. 

The "Area Study" series does not directly deal with Hispanic people 
in Lho United States; however, a few points warrant mention. Lands of 
Africa represents imperialism as "humanitarian," for its elimination of 
"cannaibalism and slavery" (Teacher's Guide, p. 82). The Indian Subcon- 
tinent states that a goal is "to point out differences and similarities 
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between the culture of India and that of the United States^' (p. 11). The 
Teacher *K Guide (p. 72) a.sks HtudentR to find the nrlRins of certain words 
for food, including "chili," a food familiar to many Hispanic Americans. 



This is evidence both of positive, if minor, treatment of Hispanic cul- 
ture and of the ability to relate that culture into a stated goal (quoted 
above) . 

In "'I1h' Hiini.in AtlvfiU n re" Mr r It's, 'I'iie Fn ternc tinn of Cu 1 tm rea is nno 
nf tht* niorc important texts because it deals with imperialism and with 
conflicting* Ideologies in periods of national expansion. While beginning 
with the correct assertion that Mayan and Aztec Indians were imperialistic 
(p. 3), the text Roes on to portray U.S. policy in Latin America as human- 
itarian: "The Monroe Doctrine showed that the United States favored 
independent nations in Latin America. The United States was willing to 
use the threat of war to protect their independence^* (p. 138). The text 
also summarily dismisses the Mexican War: Find out if the United States 
ever interfered in Latin American affairs. Report on relations between 
the United States and Mexico in 1846..." (p. 138). The Teacher's Guide 
provides the following explanation for a war that brought 100,000 Mexicans 
and 500,000 square miles of territory into the Union: 

In 1846 the United States and Mexico had severely strained 
relations. Texas, New Mexico, and California were areas that 
lured citizens of the United States. Texas has successfully 
rebelled and finally became part of the United States. But 
the northern country wanted New Mexico and California as well 
as the territory south of the Nueces River to the Rio Grande. 
After repeated attempts by the United States to buy California, 
the Mexicans began to recognize that the United States was not 
to be denied expansion except by war. The situation on the 
Neuces and the Rio Grande became so tense that eventually the 
Mexicans crossed the Rio Grande in force. The United States 
Congress then declared war on Mexico. (p. 94) 

This account portrays Mexico as the aggressor, a point hotly contested at 

the time both in the United States and abroad. 
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The Ago of Won torn ICxpanalon Oaila to provide siRnlf leant background 
on the history and culture of Spain while attributing negativ»2 character- 
istics to its people and government. There is no discussion of Spanish 
art or architecture; yet the text depicts a Spanish palace and strongly 
implies the f rivolousness of Spain's '^pending without discussing the 
structure's architectural beauty or cultural significance (p. 136). The 
only real discussion of Spanish culture' focuses upon the Spanish inqui- 
sition (p. 144 ff.) and is strongly anl.l-Cathol ic in tone (see question 
on papal power In Spain, p. 144 and th? plate depicting the forced baptism 
of Muslim women on p. 143, and .accompany Ing text). In stark contrast, 
the rise of English nationalism and government, European protestantism, 
and the Italian Renaissance are sensitively and completely narrated. Much 
of what the text tells about Spain is ::rue; religious oppression and tyranny 
occupy dark chapters of that nation's history; but there is more to the story. 
A Hispanic child will find little of which he/she can be proud. Nor does 
the Teacher's Guide correct the lack of balance. Rather it seems to high- 
light English government, with Sp/.nisl rule used in a secondary role as 
a contrast in bad government (p. 108 ff.) Again, while this may be true, 
it fails to mention the positive while stressing the negative. 

In "Challenges of Our Time," Prejudice and Discrimination asks the 
following questions: "Name some disadvantaged groups. How does their 
cultura l disadvantag e tend to keep racial prejudice alive in America?" 
(p. 18; underlining mine). The use of this term is not to be condoned 
because it implies superiority of one culture over another (in the very 
section which attempts to break down the "superior race" theory). His- 
panirs are givpn the "other minority" treatment (text, p. 29; Teacher's 



Chiklu, p, ^^()) , lUuM'lo UIcnuM aiul Mt.?KlL!an AiiKirlcaviM arc. d I HcuHsed hut- 
In a rather Mummary fash I tin (tho farmfr on \)\) . thu Jattur on pp. 
70-77). liy comiKir iHon, an ontlru t:hapLur U; clevotc»cl oxcliLslvely to oach 
of tht' lol lowing: hlaclc AmorlcaoM, p)). UJ-l'JJ; Jcwlpih people, pp. 135- 

. ism, pp. 151-16^). This In not to novate or to Imply that the 
\it:ter do not warrant treatment, l)nt why the unhalanced treatment? 

The America n Adventur e (two volumes), as a whole, does not present 
balanced treatment of the history and culture of Hispanics in the United 
States. Vor example, the text dismiBr:;ca In one paragraph the incorpor- 
ation of Mexican ;\mericans in 1848 (Vol. I, p. C-7) . The population 
chart on p. C:-A3 is misleading. Throughout the earlier portions of the 
text, Spanish and Mexican settlements in the Southwest were not discussed 
as part of the building of the country; but here the population chart 
counts the Mexican /Vmerican population as if it were Anglo American. The 
column showing U.S. population in 1820 is left blank while the 1850 popu- 
lation of New Mexico and Utah is given as 72,927 (most of which was Mexi- 
can) . In discussing the protections granted Mexicans by the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, the text summarily dismisses the discrimination felt 
by this group: "In practice, both Mexican Americans and Indians suffered 
much discrimination in the newly acquired lands. Culture conflicts and 
discrimination still persist at the present day" (0-81); 'Without elabor- 
ation, this assertion is little better than useless. This summary 
treatment finds parallel in Volume II 's treatment of civil rights in the 
1960 \s: 

The year 1968 was notable. for one further protest movement. 
The Mexican American (Chicane) farm workers of California were 
trying to organize a union under the leadership of Cesar Chavez. 
They appealed for a nationwide boycott of California grapes* 
Yet another minority group was demanding an equal share in 
American life . (p. C-136; underlining added) 
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In a '\W word paHnant' II 1 sipiin 1 c AiiU!rU'Hn;i (Vol. 11, PP- l:hu 
followlnjr, Mtalrim-iiL In iiiad...-: "To tU\H day, many Maxlcaii Anun-luauM cAnlm 
lliaL tholr rl|',liLM wuri' lua: y-uaraiUi'i.d . . . .Miu-h of thlfi Id 1mm; Im Lna I: Ion | 
IwippciUHl iHMMiiMo monl. of thorn .spoko no Knc.llHh" (UnUcH In orlBlnal). 
TlilH Mcoms a ratliar slmplUtUi axplanal. Ion for a profoundly oomiiiux .sUii- 
ation. Tho text boo.s on to imply a Holuti.on: "Many, howevor, Icamud 
to fipeak linglLHh a.s well as Spanish, and they often got along well." The 
word "often" Is crucial. Does it qualify the statement so that we realize 
that many did learn English and still did not get along well? Or is It 
an niJ.serLion that the problem lies solely within the Mexican American? 
If the former, it is grudging and, in any event, unclear. If the latter, 
it oversimplifies. Finally, if Mexican Americans are dismissed summarily, 
Puerto lUcans and Cubans fare worse. While Mexican Americans get two 
paragraph treatment, Puerto Ricans one, Cubans are thusly "discussed": 
"There are today other Hispanic Americans in the United States. Many 
Cubans live here" (p. V>-^5) . 

As I mentioned at the start of this review, I have highlighted rather 
than exhausted. Some sections, books in this set are quite good and posi- 
tive; but overall, as to Hispanic people, many of the badges of discrimina 
tion remain as firmly entrenched as ever. 
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ilavL'our t , liracu aiul Jovanov i ch 
'Ihl.hi Hurltni U'avL'H ilu* iwimm I I hiipruHa ion that puhllHhor at t.oiupCtul 
li) Incliultj lllspanlt: culluru IiiLu t\ui t:i»Kl buL did ho in a cMirHory, liaaly, 
and i:a ru I I'.^i.'i rashl.(»n, Tla» stThiM :iurr«.M's not; only I roni mlallvu non- 
ropruauntat: ion and mlaruprc^stMi la L I on iiT ihv arlUevementa and conlrLbuLlonEi 
of Ili.sptinlcH to the dave Jcipmeu t of this (-onnLry; but it alHO dinpiays alioddy 
Hchoiar,shlp uf ihv. Spanish bordc»rIandh and ot' Suuthwust history in gonoral. 

Tho liivel one taxt .sometimes porlrayH Hispanic children in group 
photos (p. I) but otherwise fltvldom includes them; and when they are in- 
cluded, they are mere scenery (p. 5'J) , Nowhere in the text are lliapanica 
mentioned, an Important omission In a series purporting to be bilingual 
(Teacher's Ciulde, p, 25). Drawings depict brown faces with white fea^ 
turej= (p. Ij) and fail to distinguish between Latin American tropical 
settings and Southwestern topography. The result is a romanticized por- 
trayal of where U.S. hispanics live and a muddling of the latter 'a cul- 
ture with Latin American cultures. 

Like the primary text, the level two book is much like the "Dick, 
Jane, Sally, Spot" texts I remember (its theme: "This is Rusty 's book"). 
It: is written primarily for the white, male child as he explores the 
world and the people around him. The book depicts a child from Mexico, 
the son of a doctor, in a positive way; and while this meets the objec- 
tive of teaching about the people and cultures of other countries, the 
implication is that Hispanics come from Mexico and not from Los Angeles, 
Albuquerque, New York, or Saginaw. While much can be said for depicting 
root cultures, the historical fact is that for many Mexican Americans, 
the root culture over generations and e^'oa centuries is based in the 
geographical United States. This is important because customs differ. 
For example, the Mexican custom of a woman *s going by both married and 



iimUlun nniuuH In l.ar^uly mt: rol.lowiul l)y lllupanle pooplu In ulilu (uuml:r.v 

Crc^auliur * M (111 , p. H'O . 

The llUrd Ki'^^^'^- i<»^^~ \\\\\i)yin\ (U)in|)U»l.i»l y Llio nncniup 1 UilimonlH Chu 

hl}^J»ly civil l/.t'd M»nu)-AnuM' lean punpl^M}, wlu^ c'oni|>r I iu» an Imporlant pari: 

of Muxlcan AmorU:an ciillAiral. iKii' I Laf/,u . In a para.l.lal vuln, Spanlal\ con- 

LrlhutloMij Lo t\\o cU'VulopuuMiL of t'l\o "Now Wor.Ul" arc* rarely noLetl; and 

wluMi Lhoy an^, l:lu» Lonu in LtI^^i^'K ' ^^t' ''^"d negaLivci, A few of Lhe moro 

Her Lou M errors follow: 

P. 135 — Tlie rulers of Spain senC tliouaanda of soldicra Lo find 
more ^old. The soldiera found gold on the continent of Nortli 
America, in Mexico, llernan Cortes (ber-NAN cor-THZ), another 
Spanish explorer, conquered the largest city of the Aztec (AZ- 
tec) Indians. He sent its treasure back to Spain. 
P. 137 — Hundreds of Spanish priests came to America to teach 
their religion to the Indians. (Underlining mine.) 

The "facts" are simply incorrect. Cortes entered Mexico with several 
hundred men, and the shipment of hundreds of priests would have left 
Spain with a serious shortage of clergy. Furthermore, although the 
Spanish, like the northern Europeans, had a commercial motive, they 
could not have known of the existence of gold in Mexico prior to their 
arrival there, as the text suggests. To be sure, Cortes was a rogue 
and a scoundrel, and I do not mean to excuse or mitigate the atrocities 
committed by tlie Spanish; but the text di.splays a lack of balance in 
that the northern European profit motive is at once summarily dismissed 
and excused: "The French and English saw that Spain was growing rich. 
They decided to send explorers in search of treasure in other parts of 
the Americas" (p. 135). The drawing on p. 135 depicts the Spanish looting, 
yet the barter of Manhattan for a few trinkets is dismissed in context of 
differing views of land use (p. 132). In the section on Spanish explor- 
ation, a dagger is pictured in the margin, followed by the caption: 
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"How wMiilil V"M ihuinuuu' M 1 Hi'ovt' i't!(P aiul 'I'latiiuMp your tHumimn ( i y V" 

fp, IK!), Thin tMii Ih' tM)i)i|),ir«M| wllh ( lu' ptuMrnK of rrlmully MiU', 1 I ^Mi/ 
Indian r«' I a i. i uufi wlilrli In palnlt^l 111 riuij-lnnil , If (uiu (a lai "f'loMa over" 
lilalaM-y, lif/filit! jiluuild lu: f.aia I MU'iil . 

The inamuT in which tht'in' ut'iv^l 1^'" liua)'i»H iW'o hrou^'.hl lain i:h<> dlana- 
rmuu I () 1 \ : 

r. I i''»--*'Tht' pt'i>plo of a nation nMnallv i.hart' many wnyn o\' 
liL'vIny'. ainl htdiavlni'.. Thr pi'oplu of a n<ition unnal. ly Hharu a 
L'oiiimon 1 an^',nay',o 1 tau). And \ \ki'. niiiallor [\roupH, Lho puuplu of 
a natitni havn loadLM'.s. In Ki90, luosL liuropcan natlouH had 

powiTTnl rnlcrn. For f '.uuplu, Rln^ Ferdinand and Qugcmi 

Isaht'lla of Spain .amid laU^- a pari: ^^f all t:lui iroafjuro l:haL 
Spanish «hlps hrou^^jit lioinci,'* (AsLeriflks mine.) 

rtMdinically, the luxt is accuraLcs huL whaL Collaws Lho asLorisks 
hero does not Lo^;ica]ly flow from Lho concepL bein^^ taught. It seems to 
havo no [purpose hut to minimize the contributions of Spain and Columbus 
while calling an entire people greedy. Let us juxtapose the one por- 
trayal of a Hispanic child given in the text: 

P. 150 — "What should you do? Five year old Carlos has been 
taught to he careful of other people*s things and to leave 
his brother's toys alone. 

On the first day of kindergarten the teacher told the child- 
ren, 'You must remember that we are all friends, and we must 
share all the toys in this room. 

What is the problem? 

What should Carlos do? 

What may happen if he does?" 

The drawing shows a Hispanic child hoarding several toys. First, we ask 
how this example of greed is different from earlier portrayal of the 
Spanish. Secondly, a Hispanic child in the strange setting of the first 
day of school would likely not exhibit such aggressiveness; nor would he/ . 
she generally act this way since he/she comes from a culture stressing 
community and cooperation, compatibility instead of aggressiveness. 

The main shortcoming of the level four text is that it often summarily 



(1 1 Hinl lUiitM I lu^ plai'u 1)1" lllMpriiilc ptu)p|u In Aiin-rliwui IrlnCDryi W I/O Mluuh 
In iMU» HouiiMii i* ( 1)1 tM» luinilriul yt^irn ol iSpanlMh lilnlDry \\\ MtA^li^n anci 
SiMii hwt'fii ; ''Ai lir.sc, piH)pli! {'nm lipain viww li) fuUiiU^ In I'MorUIn ruul 
latiM' In l.ln» Mmii hwi^il . " Tlu* jumtliui on 11, Jl. wiuilwai'il oxpnunlou idmIcom 
|;IiIm MlaliMiinnl : "In luiloiiliiln nrrlvtuj In ,laiu(tnl:owii. \\y IWO, TannH 

Hprtwnl frnin lUianl lo I'Danl" (p. lOA). Not niily nw. Illupanle dont.i' I hullonn 
l:(> l\\o. fiiHl: I iMiuMU- i»l t-lu' "irtmClur" l;;nnriMl, hut: al,«() Lhu liupl tcaL Ion In 
maclu that thun^ wan wo onu In Lhu way of wosLward uxpannion. Not all. Iho 
land from uoaHl Lo cuasL wa.s "open" and iin.tntiabU ed . Tlic aoctLon on trails 
Lo llu! wufiL t'onlalnH Llu) fdlluwLn);: "indlann had UHod lUv Santa Fci Trail 
iony, hiifore the Huttl.ors came. Later, Mexican and American traders hrou^^ht 
lu^edlcH, pins, knIveB, spoons, hand mirrors, cotton cloth, thread, thimbles, 
anil tnols from Tndupendoncc , Missouri to Santa Fe . Santa Fe was part of 
Mexico then" (pp. 220-21). The first part of the paragraph is confusing. 
Does it mean to say Mexicans came from Missouri? Which contributions were 
Mexican and which Anglo American? The final sentence treats as unimportant 
the fact that Santa Fo was the seat of government of a province of another 
sovereign nation, with the implication that it was really a part of the 
United States. 

On the positive side, the text profiles a well-respected Mexican- 
American scholar, Ernesto Calarza (pp. 126-27) and a Hispanic scientist 
(p. 31). It mentions a Hispanic city planner (p. 144) and discusses the 
importance of learning another language, Spanish (pp. 45^6). This repre- 
sents a step in the right direction, but these instances are isolated. 
Where Hispanics are represented in other portions of the text, stereo- 
types abound (pp. 107-110, migrant workers—not all Mexican Americans are 
migrants; p. 46— not all Hispanics are from the Southwest). Finally, the 
Puerto Rican and Cuban experiences are not directly noted at all. 
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While discussing Hispanic people in several portions of the text, the 
level five book largely dismisses the role of this group in the shaping of 
this country, P. IJl contains the following: "For hundreds of years be- 
fore California became part of the United States, Indians lived in the 
valley." Where were Spain and Mexic(» In the interim? P. 132: "About 
150 years ago, settlers tried to farm the valley." This fails to men- 
tion that, tliose settlors wore Hispanic. Am L "nitpicking" or is this 
an example, minor perhaps, of the secondary treatment of Hispanics 
throoghout? Consider the treatment ct the contemporary civil rights 
moverneat (p[). 269-81). Uliile the treatment of blacks is still seriously 
lacking, the condition of this group is described fully by comparison 
with the one paragraph treatment of Hispanics (pp. 275-6): "Black peo- 
ple stirred other minorities into action. The Mexican American farm 
workers in California organized themselves into a union. They struggled 
for six years before the farmers and growers agreed to recognize their 
union. Finally, however, the two sides signed a contract giving the 
workers more pay and better working conditions" (underlining mine). 
This "other minority" treatment dismisses the struggles and accomplish- 
ments of a major, national minority. Factually, Chavez had been organi- 
zing since the 1940' s; and Mexican Americans were engaged in farm labor 
strikes as early as the 1930 's. To imply that the unionization and civil 
rights movements grew solely out of the black movement is , frankly , no t true. 

The text describes the Mexican village of Tepetongo (pp. 96 ff.), 
but this treatment contains several shortcomings: a) too heavy an em- 
phasis on role and too little on lifestyle. Women are traditionally por- 
trayed and the entire village is labeled unprogressive by implication 
(p. 97). b) the discussion of courtship in that village does not mesh 



with the photo of a white marriage on p. 105. c) there is no evidence to 
show that this culture is typical of U.S. Mexican American culture. 

P. 51 represents the one, major positive image of Hispanics — a pro- 
file of the sociologist, Julian Samora. 

The level six text mentions , without discussing, Hispanic people at 
several points in the text: Spaniards as the first immigrants from 
Lurope (p. 102); Mexican Americans as one of several American ethnic 
groups having its own language (139); Cesar Chavez as a great man in his- 
tory who disobeyed unjust laws (171)* Hispanic farmworkers (pp. 210, 219). 
Here as elsewhere in this series, the Teacher's Guide provides no sup- 
porting information. V/hile it is positive that these references to 
Hispanics were made, they are too few and too stereotyped a portrayal 
(Mexican iVmericans are usually pictured as farmworkers when they are pic- 
tured at all) to convey any real substance about the culture. Often, at 
points in the text where Hispanics should be discussed (such as in the 
section on civil rights, circa p. 285), they are not mentioned at all. 
This type of tokenism is particularly dangerous because it leads one to 
believe there is substance when in fact none exists. 
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Reviewer //2 

The Holt Databank System 

ho I t/Rinehart/ Wins ton 

The first three levels of this series are generally quite good in 
their portrayal of the Hispanic experiences although familiar flaws and 
stereotypes find their way into the texts and teacher's guide. 

The cover of the Inquiring About People text is multiethnic, in- 
cluding Hispanics, who also appear in the drawings or photos on page 2, 
4, 6, and :33. In addition, pages 10, 44, 106, and 108 contain drawings 
or photos of children who might be H-spanic. Given that the thrust of 
Ltio Li'xl is lo depict the experience^ of people from uther parts of the 
wurid as well as the U.S. "humanscape , " this inclusion seems significant. 
Tiiu 'I'eaclier's (;uido. covers, without much detail, the following Mexican 
act j-viLi.es: Las Posadas (p. 62) and Cinco de Mayo (p. 153). Mexican Inde- 
pendence Day is mentioned (p. 3). Pages 154-155 cover study of language 
but from a we/they point of view. The text is not intended as bilingual, 
but tiie observation that we are one country but have different languages 
should not be omitted. "El Tiempo de Hacer Puentes" ("The Time for Building 
liridges") - an activity outlined in the Teacher's Guide (pp. 238-9) - is 
more. (lf:> tailed and suggests that Mexican American parents be involved in 
activities, such as making tortillas. it is significant that the word 
"parents" Instead of "mothers" is used. 

Inquiring About Commuaities uses photos and drawings of Hispanics 
throughout Che text. For example, pages 18-19 depict a Hispanic family's 
reaction to a tornado. The only probiei:. is that often males are 
portrayed wearing a mustache, an obvious although perhaps harmless stereo- 
type (pp. 4, 5, 18-19). The Teacher's Guide (p. 6) observes that people 
are different, referring to the drawing on pages four and five, which 
shows people of different races; however, no background is provided on 
ecnnic d i.f Terences . Since the Teacher's Guide is rightly sensitive to 



singling out of students with deformities, it should not overlook pro- 
blems caused by singling out students with ethnic differences. Sensitivity 
in this area would make a good text better. 

Lnc[u 1 r i iig About: Cil: i.cs profiles cities, past and present, and people 
who have lived or who now live in them. Among other profiles of modern 
American families, it depicts a Puerto Rican family (pp. 154-57) living 
in Paterson, New Jersey. The father i*^ a white collar worker who teaches 
his son to use a calculator. This format is effectively used in that it 
focuses upon the white family in much the same way and in the same number 
of pages as ethnic families. This helps to eliminate the "we/they^* per- 
spective which seems to plague most texts, pointing to differences in 
life style but not to being different because cf race or culture. Two 
of the photos (pp. 155, 156) and some of the text (p. 157) observe the 
existence of Hispanic community and of the mother culture (Puerto Rico), 
In a word, the family is not portrayed as white with bro\m features, 

Tikal, an ancient Mayan city, is discussed (pp, 35-57) with detailed 
discussion of architecture, science, and culture. Since the Mayan culture 
comprises part of the heritage of Mexican Americans in the United States, 
this should be acknowledged. As the northern European and east coast 
or i^-: ins of white children are brought into the classroom, the Hispanic 
child *s indigenous (and Spanish) roots warrant similar treatment, 

Thf Tt^acher's Cuide to this volume uses the ethnic experience to 
teach universal concepts: "Encourage the children to think about the 
[Puerto Rlcan] song and decide what it tells about people who move to 
cities from other places" (pp, 16-17), This demonstrates that majority 
children can learn from minority children, or conversely, that the latter 
have something to offer and teach. 



The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade texts in this series are not of 
the same quality as the texts for the younger students. Inquiring About 
'^Ju.ltures rarely depicts Hispanics in the United States (pp. 12, 136, 200). 
the only mention of Hispanic culture occurs in context of Navajo-Hispanic 
conflict on the Spanish Borderlands. Here the text slips into the familia 
evil Spaniard/benevolent American view of history: "One day, a visitor 
told the Deep Canyon people of new strangers in Navajo land. They were 
also enemies of the Spanish. They had fought the Spanish and won. The 
Navajos tiiought, *Now we have new frioads'" (p. 109). The narrative pro- 
ceeds to tell of the exploits of Kit Carson, who was so good to the Navajo 
that he burned their crops and killed their sheep, effectively starving 
the Indians into suhnission. To be sure, there was no love lost between 
Spanish and Navajo; but history has shown that United States' treatment 
of the Navajo has been less than benevolent. Paradoxically, the Teacher's 
Cuide discusses Spanish attempts to dominate the Navajo and to force 
treaties upon the latter. Yet Spanish impact upon and contributions to 
the Navajos are summarily dismissed (Teacher's Guide, p. 111). One final 
point on the above-quoted passage: It is inaccurate in that it confuses 
Spanish and Mexicans. The United States defeated Mexico, which had won 
its independence from Spain over a generation before. 

In quiring About American History has little to commend it as far as 
positive or even balanced treatment of Hispanic culture in American his- 
tory. The text observes that the Spanish were one of the first groups of 
Europeans to "try to settle the New World" (p. 124); however, Spain is 
described as an exploiter only. Treatment of northern Europeans inten- 
sifies this flaw: "While the Spanish grew rich on the gold and silver 
of the New V/orld, the French discovered other kinds of wealth. They founc 



good fishing grounds off the northeastern shores of North America, and 
developed a profitable trade which provided food for nearly all of Europe" 
(p. 139). This statement is qualified with a polite euphemism a few pages 
later: "All this [activities of explorers, soldiers, traders, and mission- 
aries] brought great wealth to the French, But to the Indians it brought 
disaster" (p. 143). English expropriation of Indian lands is discussed 
in the following manner: "In time, the English colonists began to push 
inward. They bought or traded land from the Indians" (p. 151). 

The map on page 190 describes the area west of the Mississippi as 
"Land claimed and settled by U.S. 1800-1850." The underlying assumption 
is that this land was not already occupied and settled by a neighboring 
nation. The arrival of the United States in San Francisco is told from 
the point of view of a young girl, Elena Sanchez (p. 194 ff.). The text 
mentions that the original name of the village of Yerba Buena was changed 
to San Francisco (p. 195), but there is little else which describes in 
any detail the life and culture of these early settlers either before or 
after the acquisition of California. 

Pages 253-4 tell the story of a Mexican family which moved to Cali- 
fornia, observing that many Mexicans were already "living in the Southwcist 
of the United States, in places that had once been Mexican land" (p. 253). 
The drawing on the next page portrays farmworkers fulfilling the American 
dream: "And when the whole family worked, there was even money left over, 
to save for their farm" (p. 254). The picture is just not a realistic one. 
Finally, the time sequence of this passage is somewhat muddled as if the 
authors tried to fit over two hundred years of Hispanic presence in Cali- 
fornia into five hundred words. 

The Teacher's Guide treats the Spanish even more negatively than the 
text. I am somewhat bothered by the stated "knowledge goals": 





The Spanish explorers journeyed to the New World to get 
land and riches for the ruler of Spain. 

The American Indians welcomed the Spanish explorers as 
friends, but the Spanish regarded the Indians mainly as 
future servants . 

Concept : Immigration (p . 126) 

The materials v xch follow are not consistent with the concept, fo- 
cusing instead upon exploitation and oppression. No mention is made of 
the ultimate aim of all immigration — settlement. Pages 128, 130, and 133 
state similar goals. While some aspects of settlement are discussed, the 
main thrust is negative; and the "affective" goals are to teach "inter- 
group conflict in human history" (p. 130). 

This may be compared with treatment of the English: 

The English came to the New World for many different reasons, 
including the search for wealth, for a better life, for adven- 
ture, and for religious freedom. 

Concept : Immigration (p . 137) 

The affective goals: "The Children will reinforce positive self-concept 
by experiencing success in developing basic skills" (p. 137); "The children 
will deepen their understanding of the motives people have for leaving 
their homes and moving to another, faraway place" (p. 141). In the case 
of the English, focus is upon higher, rather than baser, values. 

Inquiring About Technology provides extensive discussion of the 
Mexican village of Tepoztlan from Pre-Columbian to modern times (text, 
pp. 146-190; Teacher's Guide, pp. 131-161). The treatment is generally 
sensitive. Figures in Mexican history are discussed in a positive way 
(for example, the Indian guide to Cortes, Malinche, Teacher's Guide, 
p. 147; Benito Juarez, text, p. 175). However, since the text attempts 
to cover hundreds of years of Mexican history in a few pages, discussion 
is often sketchy and incomplete. A major omission is the exlusion of 
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Spanish and Mexican settlement of what is today the Southwestern United 
States. No mention is made of the Mexican American War. Finally, and 
perhaps most importantly, no attempt whatsoever is made to relate this 
Indo-Hispanic, Mexican heritage to Mexican American people in the Unite 
States . 
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windows on Our World 

Houghton/Mifflin 

Me^ and Things We Do picture Hlspanlcs yet, paradoxically, Ignore them. 
It rieems to me that this set of texts Includes, but to Include by placing 
Hlspanlcs out of context of their culture and place In history negates the 
role and Importance of that heritage in American history and society. In 
short, if white faces, engaging in white, middle class activities are 
colored brown, the effect is separation of person and culture. This is 
what happens here. The texts neglected to present Hispanic food, commun- 
ity, customs, and values. Inclusion raises problems, e.g., how to include 
without singling out. Young children want to be part of a group, to be- 
long. But this does not mean that one should negate their life experien- 
ces; differences based upon ethnicity and culture should be acknowledged 
without negation of common humanity. At one point, Hlspanlcs are used to 
teach concepts (for example. Things We Do, Teacher's Guide, p. 76), How- 
ever, as a whole, the texts omit teaching children to learn from other cul- 
tures, to find similarity of experiences in cultural and ethnic differences. 

The World Around Us includes some photos and drawings of Hlspanlcs 
(front cover, pp. 41, 43, 77, 85). "Ramon" is used in a set of drawings 
depicting a Saturday in a young boy's life. There is little to distin- 
guish him and his family, however. They are the prototype of a white, 
middle class family except tliat their faces are brown (see text, p. 150 
for another, similar example). This is not to say that Hlspanlcs living 
this experience do not exist; rather that when ethnic and cultural diver- 
sity is not presented elsewhere, the image portrayed by the text as a 
whole becomes one-dimensional. People become indistinguishable, except 
for pigmentation. I feel such an approach is sterile and unrealistic 
because people and cultures are different; furthermore, it stres^-es rather 
than underemphasizes these differences, at least as far as the Hispanic 
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child is concerned. If the child comes from a poor background, he/she 
may wonder why his/her family is not like the middle class white and 
brown families portrayed in the text. Finally, I can recall only one 
photo or drawing which is identifiably Southwestern (p. 128, plate of 
the Grand Canyon) . This oversight accentuates the above-mentioned 
point in that the text also fails to account for the geographic diver- 
sity of this nation. Since most Hispanics live in the Southwest, this 
amounts to a negation of their life experiences. 

Planet Earth includes few photos or drawings of Hispanic people 
(pp. 72, 82, 113) and rarely mentions this group or its contributions 
in the text (p. 47, 67, 77) and never with any degree of detail. It 
is to be commended, however, for its treatment of the Aztecs. It dis- 
'cusses the relationship of the latter to their environment (pp. 90, 
92-3), observing that they "valued the natural system" (p. 92). The 
Aztecs are pictured in a positive way rather than in context of imper- 
ialism and human sacrifice. The Teacher's Guide provides additional 
information, including some of the words we get from the Aztecs (pp. 
128-9). Tlaloc, the god of rain, is mentioned in the section on people's 
feelings and beliefs about water (p. 174). 

The Way People Live includes few photos or drawings of Hispanic 
people in the United States (pp. 58, 210-12, 229); and the omission is 
quite noticeable. The section on names provides the following example: 
"Delia Ramos, Ph.D." (p. 231). The section on language merely mentions 
the existence of Spanish with no reference to its use by Hispanics in 
the United States (pp. 260, 263, 265, 270). However, the Teacher's Guide 
makes a brief reference: 

Have students research and prepare a linguistic map of the 
United States. They could use a color key to show areas of 
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heavy concentration of people who speak Spanish, French, Chinese, 
Yiddish, Polish, Portuguese, American Indian languages, er.c. 
(p. 327)- 

Page 291 mentions three words — ranch, cafeteria, rodeo — we get from Spain. 
The "Teacher's Evaluation Manual and Key" uses a Spanish- iurname in a 
question once (p. 2). 
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Rationale for Native American/ 
Indian Review 



Chief, squaw, scalping, brave, maiden, primitive, savage, aboriginal. 
Such words are demeaning, because they are not part of an Indian language. 

From the Indian perspective these words never existed. These words 
were invented by Europeans, many of vnom had never met any Indian people. 

"Chief", for example, is a European word for the absolute ruler of 
the group. Its similar in meaning to 'rU,ng , yet nowhere in Indian cultures 
do we find absolute rulers. Rather, societies elected leaders who were 
subject to the will of the people more directly than even our modern repre- 
sentatives in government . 

"Scalping" is another term that is non-Indian in origin. Under King 
George II, the British were encouraged to take Indian scalps as proof that 
they deserved the king's reward in bounty for killing enemies of the 
empire . 

In much the same way, "squaw", "brave", "maiden", "primitive", "savage*' 
and "aboriginal" are European terms for Indian people-terms that are 
rooted in misunderstanding. If these terms continue to be used, they will 
continue to produce an inaccurate understanding of Indian people. (For a 
more tnorough discussion of racist terms see Custer Died for Your Sins, Vine 
Deloria, Jr., New York, Avon Books, 1969, Chapter 1.) 

V/hen such terms are found in textbooks, it usually reflects the fact 
that Indian people have not been consulted by publishers. We feel that the] 
should be, and that this is an essential step that textbook publishers shou! 
take . 




If textbooks underwent an initial review by Indian consultants, 
inappropriate terms could be weeded out before textbooks are printed and 
distributed. Indian people would also be sensitive to more subtle kinds 
of misinformation . 

Much, if not all, that is publicly presented on Indians is prepared 
by non-Indians. Non-Indians, even ti-^cse who are conscientious, harbor a 
number of cherished myths about Indians - myths that have been perpetuated 
even by the best educated of non-Indians. 

We shall refer to these myths as syndromes, because they are pervasive 
patterns of thought practiced by non-Indians. These patterns of thought 
have, in many cases, been reinforced by the entertainment industry to the 
detriment of Indian people. These myths include: 

The "How" Syndrome ~ Indian people are frequently portrayed as having virtually 
no knowledge of the English language. In "historical" portrayals, this 
might be excused if whites were similarly shown to be poor speakers of Indian 
tongues. In more modern portrayals there is simply no justification for 
such an insult. In fact, from their earliest contacts with non-Indians, 
Indian people made it their practice to send young people to live with the 
Europeans, in order to understand them better. This practice extended to 
schooling; in many states Indian people were among the first graduates of 
newly-established state universities. 

The Snydley Whiplash Syndrome - Indian people are almost always portrayed as 
constant enemies of the whites. In cowboy movies fierce Indian warriors 
(played by white actors) invariably massacre the settlers. When the U.S. 
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Cavalry reciprocates, it always seems to be reacting to the savage raids of 
the Indians, rather than actually invading and pillaging Indian territory. 
Books reflect this kind of thinking by using loaded terms against the Indians. 
In books, Indian "mass;jcre" , while pioneers "open the frontier"; Indian nations 
"go on the warpath" while the U.S. nation recognizes its "manifest destiny". 
Beyond such wording, it is historically inaccurate to treat Indian people as 
the constant enemy of the Europeans. The history of this continent is full 
of incidents in which: Indian guides made it possible for explorers to 
"discover" new territories; Indian scouts from one nation led the U.S. army 
into strongholds of opposing nations; Indian people formed treaties of friend- 
ship with the colonies, as they did with, other foreign powers. 

The Specimen Syndrome Indian people are sometimes treated as non-people under 
the guise of science. Anthropologists objectify Indian people by making them 
the subject of their research. Meaningful ceremonies may thus be dismissed 
as the quaint folkways of indigenous tribes, activities that serve to demon- 
strate the diversity of human adaptation. In this way, Indian people become 
objects, and cease to be humans with human needs. 

A related style of mythical thinking involves the old Rousseau notion of the 
"noble savage". For this school of thought, Indian people are all good 
and noble because they are in the state of nature, untrammeled by the 
corruption of civilization. Besides holding to an unsupportable premise, 
people who imagine all Indian people to be good and noble are supporting a 
prejudice every bit as unrealistic as those who imagine that all Indian 
people are implacable enemies. 




The ":Jew World^^ Syndrome - History books argue over who discovered America 
first; Leif Erikson or Christopher Columbus? l-That they ignore is the question 
of how an already populous continent can be discovered? If visitors from 
anotnar wcrld landed in Los Angeles, would they be discovering it? No. But 
this kind ::f mistake is made throughout most history books. European 
explorers -nay have been the first to ch^rt particular regions, or the first 
Europeans to rr.eet the people of a region, but they can in no sense be called 
discovt-rers of that which already existed. 

Therie four patterns of thought are recurrent themes in history books 
and m ir.c^al science texts at all grade levels. 

.Ti addition to these syndromes, and to the pejorative terms mentioned 
earlle:', it: is disturbing to note that much important history fails to appear 
in hJtandard texts. 

There should be, for example, no discussion of the writing of the U.S. 
Constitution without an attendant description of both the Iroquois Confederacy, 
and the principles of government adopted from the Confederacy. 

There should be no discussion of the historical role of treaties with- 
out an explanation of the U.S. government's consistent abrogation of its 
ac^reeip.ent with sovereign Indian nations. 

History books should not ignore the motives of those who drove the 
i.ndian people off their traditional lands. Greed for gold drove the Cherokee 
from the Southeast and the Lakota from the Black Hills; greed for oil and for 
land explain much of American history. 
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There should be no discussion of slavery without reference to the 
fact that Indian people were among the first victims of slavery. Indian 
people, notably the Seminoles fought back. 

There should be no discussion of freedom of religion without showing 
first how freedom of religion l»as been denied to Indian people, and how 
"Christian" missionaries forcibly imposed their beliefs upon Indian people. 

There should be no discussion of Thanksgiving without an explanation 
of the massacre of Indian people that was being celebrated at that first 
dinner . 

There should be. no thorough discussions of the plight of black Americans 
without corresponding discussion of the trials of red Americans. 

There should be no discussion of the injustices that the early colonists 
fled from without an explanation of how the colonists Imposed similar injust- 
ices when they arrived here. 

Also, history books tend to place Indian people in the past tense. Indian 
people have always been a vital force on this continent, their struggle to 
maintain their traditions continues today. The struggle for Indian rights 
and lands has never ceased. 

Older textbooks once gave the impression that Indian people were to be 
admired for the "gifts" chey gave to the Europeans. 

These books used to show groups of Indian people bearing platters, loaded 
with squash, turkey, and corn that they gave to the starving Pilgrims. 

Such simple portrayals ignored the richness and diversity of Indian cultures 
by focusing attention on only one aspect of Indian technology-food production. 
More importantly, by picturing Indian people as freely giving so much to the 
Europeans, publishers have covered up the fact that the Europeans freely took 
so much from the Indian people. 
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Indian people contributed a system of representative democracy for what 
was later to become the United States Constitution. The Indian system, 
however, incorporated women's suffra^.i — something not found in the United 
States Constitution until this century. 

Indian people contributed architectural forms currently found in quonset 
huts and domed buildings; Indian people built the first apartment complexes. 

Indian people contributed an astonishing variety of agricultural pro- 
ducts to the world including: a phar:r.acopia of more than 200 natural remedies, 
rubber, seven varieties of maize, white "Irish" and sweet potatoes, pumpkins, 
rice, peanuts, squash, tomatoes, artichokes, green and red peppexs, popcorn, 
several kinds of beans, avocadoes, straw, tobacco, and berries. 

Indian people invented: sign lausuage, the canoe, the parka, the syringe, 
snow shoes, and pipes for smoking. 

Taken as a whole, the contribution made by Indian people cannot be 
overstated. Much of the world subsists on crops originally domesticated by 
Indiai; people. 

So too is it difficult to overstate the contribution of Indian people 
to our current way of life. The values and beliefs of Indian people have 
never disappeared, these values teach us respect for all life; and respect 
fur the earth that is our mother, and for the sky that is our father, and 
kinship v;ith all life. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 
In order to present an accurate picture of Indian people, textbooks should: 

1) Avoid the use of value-laden and/or inaccurate terms in describing 
Indian people; 

2) Avoid the mental cliches, the stereotyped syndromes regarding Indian 
people; 

[]) Stop ignoring the dark side of United States history; and textbooks 
should: 

4) Emphasize the positive, and often subtle, contributions Indian people 
have made. 
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AMERICA] INDIAN REVIHf MD EVALUATION CRITERIA 



mm AND CONCLUSIONS 



Publishe r All^Ti and Bacon 
Revia^ Ibpic Disooveruig Africa 



Page References and Quotation 




"The /»can Indians were America's 
first settlers. Some anthropologists 
believe that the Indians iroved into 
Arrerica niore than 20,000 years ago. 
B}' the dre Europeans began to arrive, 
millions of Indians i^ere living in 
\'M is nou- the United States. Soue 
historians say there v.-ere 2 million; 
scne say 12 dllion." 

Prejudice and Discriiimiation 

pg. 26, student text. 

pg. 12, student text.. "all americans 

are descendents fr'an iimigrants. " 

Industr}^ People and the Machine 

pg. 35, student text 

The t'bking of (Xir America 

pag. 4-5, student text. .. "After Coluntus 

discovered Africa... people from Africa 

cane, too. Spain, England, France and 

Holland..." 

A Steel yaking Oomnity 
pg. 25, student text 
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'toy textbooks refer to Native Americans 
as the first ijpigrants, or the First Americans," 
based on unproven theories linking them to 
people who migrated to Alaska over a "land 
bridge" from Asia. Assertions that Native 
Africans i-.'ere n^rely the first among leiy 
groups of iimigrants serve as subtle justifi- 
cation for European conquest, ijiplyuig that they 
had no greater claim to the land than did later 
ijimigrants. Native ^rericans should be fxirtjrayed 
as the original inhabitants of the continent. In 
fact, evidence of "ncdem man" existing m the 
Americas over 70,009 years ago predates knowledge 
of such life in Europe. 

Evidence Mr^tes tliat \im Columbus arrived in 
the Americas, the' Western hemisphere (torth and 
South Americc.) was occiipi'id by 50 to 100 irdllion 
people. While scholars iray disagree over the 
emt nuntxjrs, it is iMxBitcic to suggest that 
Europeans "discovered" a I'^ontmont that had, [-er- 
haps, a larger i)cpu]atior,: tha.! dio :P.^tm Eurc]:e 
at that tiine." 

Ihe New World Syndrome 

SpeciJien Syndrome 



References and Resources 



St ereotypes, Distortions , 
ar,c1 Qnissions in United^ 
States History Ih 'tjOQki 
^he Council on Inter-racial 
Books for Children 
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AMERICAN INDIAN MM AND EVALUATION CRITERIA 
S\]^m AND CONCLUSIONS 



Publishe r Allyn and Bacon 
Review Topic land and Tteaties 



Page References and Quotation 




References and Resources 



"Ihis land is for the King of Spain. 
This ocean is for the King of Spain.' 
Balboa pg. 18 

"How the Indians wished they had 
such a tool." 
An Historical Conmunity 
pg. 40, student text 
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"Ito eooncmic oonpetition is seen in 
relation to land, the question becomes 
WHAT is the land used for, and not \mi 
land is it. There is consequently the 
tendency to regard land as a ccmnodity 
for sale, and no attachment can be formed 
with the land. People buy and sell land 
as if it were another piece in a gane of 
chess, rather than understanding that they 
have a relationship to it. Jlany pieces are 
touch': and sold and never seen by the buyers 
and sellers. There is consequently no feel- 
ing of respnsibility to keep the land fruit- 
ful, since it is recognized only to produce 
economic gain. Companies and individuals 
consume land for their own purposes without 
recognizing that they are depleting their cwn 
valued resources. 

The tribal-coimiunal way of life, devoid of 
economic conpetition, views land as the most 
vital part of man's existence. It is THEIRS. 
It supports them, tells them where they live, 
and defines for them HQ^ they live. Land does 
not have the sinple sentimentality of purple 
mountains majesty or the artificial coloring 
of slides taken by tourists. It is more than a 
passing fancy to be visited on a vacation and 
forgotten. Rather it provides a center of the 
universe for the group that lives on it. As 
such, the people who hold land in this way 
always have a hone to go to. 'Iheir, identity is 
secure. They live with it and do not abstract 
theiTselves from it and live off it." 



ite Talk, You Listen 



Vine Deloria, Jr. 
pg. 185 
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AMliiraCAN INDIAN RRVIRV AND lilVALUATION CRITRRIA 

smmy mo concujsions 



an d IVictjn 

LUC land and Treaties 



Comments 



"Prom the days of the earliest treaties, Indians 
were shocked at the wlute man's attitude ixjward 
land. The tribal elders laughed c»ntenptuously 
at the idea that a man cxiuld sell land. "VVhy not 
sell tlie air we breatli, the v;ater we drink, the 
animals we hunt?" save replied. It was ludicrous 
to Indians that people would consider land as a 
canmodity that could be owned by one man. Ihe 
land, they would answer, supports all life. It 
:.s civen to all people. No one has a superior 
claim to exclusive use of land, much less does 
anyone have the right to fence off a portion and 
deny others its use". 

The New torld Syndrcnx:^ 

Specimen Syndrome 

The very term "nation," so generally applied to 
them, means "a people distinct from others." The 
constitution, by declaring treaties already made, 
as well as those to be made, to be the supreme 
law of the land, has adopted and sanctioned the 
previous treaties witii the Indian nations, and, 
conseTuently, admits their rank among those powers 
who are capable of making treaties. The words 
"treaty" and "nation" are words of our own language, 
selected in our dipl' .iBtic and legislative pro- 
ceedijigs, by ourselves, having each a definite and 
well understood meaning. We have applied them to 
Indians as we have applied them to the other 
natioiiS of the earth. They are applied to all in 
the Siiine sense. 



1^13 fen ices and Roisourcos 



We Ta'l/c, You Usten 



Vine r -loria, Jr. 



U.S. Supreme Court ruling in 
the case of Itocester vs 
Geor^iiE^ in 1832 



I 
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AMi';iricy\M Indian mm^ and evaiiiation ciUTf:ii^i:A 

Smm AND CONCIJJSIONS 

Publishe r Allyn and Bacon 
teviw Tbpic Past Ibnse and Tbne 



Page References and Quotation 


CoiU'nts 


IfcferencGs and Itesources 


to Conmunity 

pq. 93, student text 

A Forest-Products Conminity 
pjs. 10-11, student text" 
"'Ihey me called YakiM Indians" 

An Apple-Grcwing Coinnunity 


"llie tragedy of America's Indians " tJiat is, the 
Indians that Airerica loves and loves to read about- 
is that they no longer exist, except in the pages 
of books... It is that the cherished ijiage of the 
noble redntm is preserved by American society for 
its cwn purposes. If most literature on Indians 
and many of the recent books reflect nothing else, 
it is that there exists in the minds of non-Indian 


God is Red 
' Vine Deloria, Jr. 
Ijg. 49-55 



p.]. ;iO, student te«t /j)M:.[inH a vision of what they would like Indians 

to be. Hiey stulilx}nil'/ refuse to allw Indians to 
be or to become anything else. Even if they have 
to resuscitate a 101-year-old figure claimng to 
be a Sioux chief, they will have their Indians of 
yesteryear... It is the fact that irany whites have 
discerned in the historical Indian response a 
quality of life distinctly different than what 
they have come to experience i:i tlieir cwn society 
that makes them return to the Indians of yester^'ear, 
instead of confronting the oontemporaiy Indians...." 
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mm AN!) (:cw,ii];iii)Nii 



Publisher^ Allyn incUiacon _ 
fcvli'W Ibpic P(T!t 1\:'n::ii:i and 'Ibno 



/Vi llistxiric'il ('aiiiiinit^' 

"Sonu Indians profor to Id cj\IM 
"Native Aj!K;riccin" h-m^n the tern 
iinfl'Tliim:; tlio fact that iJioir 
aiici.;;it,on; m>:. tliu fir^it to live 
i.n .'Vir-'i:i.ca. Wmm, the to.nii 
sinply nuM "torn in AtctIcs," 
;Jo .k: applies tc nost [>2m.- m 
tlie United States" 



Ci:^iiiv.;iitti 



"i'ln:: inm "Indian" a iiii.nnoiiL'i: appliai by CnLuiiiiiii!.., 
(X'Cir yu\'ii:;i, white socirity has applied siicli a 
wide rantjt; a neijative stGreotipea and charactori- 
L-iations to " tndian" tliat for iiw/ non-native 
amcricans, thci tenii evokes iiiacjos having little 
i:el,ation ta the real huiitin teings to whan it is 
applied. Native Ancricans liave always prefeire'd 
to identify themselves by their particular national 
Mii ' exM[jie! Sauk and Fox, ChipiDewa, Ottawa, 
Potowotonii, Winebago, Cayuga, Seneca, Mohawk, 
Pitt River" 

The "How" SyndraiB 

The Snydley iMplash Syndrone 

Tlie SpecijTHi Syndrome 



l{i..fiji-Giia!!.i ami PoiiQiinxm 



SterLxity|)03^ nititojt^^^^^ 
antfoT'sinons fn" 



StoteJIistoiY to 
1.XJ. 67 
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SU^M AND COtlXUSIONS 



Publishe r Allyn and ^<m 

Reviw Topic Generalizing, Misleading Infomtion, and Innuendoes 



Page References and Quotat'ons 



A Ru ral Connuiity 

i:^^ 14, student text 

"Indians lived - n the prairie 

cind hunted tlie b.iffalo." 

A Forest-Producrs Cmimity 

pg. 163, teaclier text 

"By 1824 all their lands wx2 

ceded to the United States: 

Balboa - pg. 22-24 

'"Itie Indians led the way.... 

but Balboa was a good leader." 

DeSoto - pcj. 54 

■'He [rcn chief -es caiVJ 

The Great Sun." 

A Steel-.tting Comity 

pg. 29, student text 

"Many Indians lived in the Ohio 

County. Other people came to 

the area ai;d settled there. 

Soretimes Indians attacked the 

settlements." 

An Apple-Grcwing Conunity 
pg. 33, teacher text 
"Eaiiy traders and :^issionaries 
taught the Indians sore methods 
of faming." 

Historical Gprmity 
pg 33, student text 
"If you stay, v;e will fight..." 
E;^;van - pg. 34-41 
'^'■stevoi, was a hw. lorer." 
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Ccmments 



"*ite society concentrated on the individual 
IncUan to the exclusion of his group, forget- 
ting tliat any society is merely a coni[X)site 
of individuals. Generalizations by experts 
universalized "Indianness" to the detriiiHit 
of unique Indian values." 



"Indians are probably invisible because of the 
treiHidous amount of misinformation about them. 
Most books about Indians cover some abstract 
and esoteric topic of the last century. Con- 
:-r|»:ai,y bcoks are predcminantly by whites 
trying to solve the "Indian problem." Between 
tlie two extremss lives a dynamic people in a 
social structure of their cwn, asking only to 
be freed from cultural oppression. Ihe future 
does not look bright for the attainment of 
such freedon because the white does not under- 
stand the Indian and the Indian does not wish 
to understand the white." 

Snydley iMplash Syndroi^ 



Peferences and Resources 



Custer Died for Your S.in5 
Vine Deloria, Jr. 

a) page 18 



b) page 20 



AMERICAN mi REVIEW AND EVALUATION CmM 



Smm AND CONCLUSIONS 



i^lisher Allyn and Bacon 



Review Topic Generalizing, MisIeaLling Infomatdon, and Imuendoes 



Page teferences and Quotatio ns 



At. Historical Coiminity 
pg. 28, teacher text 
r/j, 40, teacher activity 
"....loose a)nfederacies" 

Balboa - [X). 10 
"Sons Indians came, too." 
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Conmints 



Focusing on "Indian cultures, "....present 
ovor-sinplif lal or distorted descriptions 
of the enonnDusly diverse and dynamic 
Native hmm societies, whicli lead 
students and r(\Tders into drawing wrong 
conclusions al.x)uc teican Indian people 



H'ferences and Rc'So:irces 



AMERICAN INDIAN REVIEW AND EVALUATION CRITERIA 



SIMRY AND CraSOS 



Publisher Allyn and Bacon 



Review Topi c Raligion 



Page References and Quotation 



"All the Indian [xx:ple had religions. 
I!iey believed in a God \viio irade the 
world. Itiey believed in irany other 
Gods. Iticre v,ere rain gods, com gods, 
moon gods, and sun gods." 
ilie ''bking of Our Country 
pg. 39, student text. 

Cthor i-eligio'js rsfcrerco) jji ?;r:j}3: 
An His tor i o il Conroiixcy 
pg 33, student text 

Alaska and the Eskijiios 



De Soto 

pag. 30-55, student text. 

Aiiierican_ Conminitles 
pg. 33, student text 
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"Ife have been told by the vliite men, or at 
least by those who are Christian, that God 
sent to nEn His son, who wuld restore order 
and peace upon the earth. And we have been 
told that Jesus the Christ was crucified, 
but that he shall come again at the last 
judgement, the end of the world cycle. ^Tiis 
I understand and know that it is true, but 
\k 'Atiite ran should know that for the real 
people tco, it was the will of Naken-Ma, 
Ihe Great Spirit, that an animl turn itself 
into a two-legged person in order to bring 
the nost holy pipe to His people; and we too 
were taught that his White 'Buffalo ccw wonv'ji, 
who brought our sacred pipe will appear again 
at the end of this "world", a coming which we 
Indians know is not very far off. 

We understand well that all things are the 
works of the Great Spirit. I'ie should know 
that He is within all things: the trees, tJie 
grasses, the rivers, the mountains, and all 
the four-legged aniinals, and the winged 
people; and even more inportant, should 
understand that He is also above all these 
things and peoples, to we do understand all 
this deeply in our hearts, then we will fear 
and love, and know the Great Spirit, and then 
we will be and act and live as He intends." 

Black Elk's Account 



References and Resources 



Ihe Sacred Pipe 
Black ElJ('s Account 
Forward- p^. xix-xx . 

Other References: 

Custer Died for Your Sins 
Vine Deloria, Jr. ' 
cliapter 5 

God is Red 
Vine Deloria, Jr. 



mm INDIAN REVIM AND EVALUATION CPIIERIA 
SIMARY AND COJCLUSICNS 



iblish 



Allyn and Baoon 



Topi c Religion 



ige Inferences and Quotation 



COMtS 



Rciferenc^es and Resources 



Differences exist amongst all l^ibal Nations 
in their religious practices and ijiplemen- 
tations. However, these religious practices 
are confined and taught within the jurisdic- 
tion of those people who mintain their 
traditional beliefs within each Nation. Any 
exploitation of these beliefs through 
explanations of ceremonies or religious 
practices infringes upon personal and private 
values of these beliefs. For example: teach- 
ing religion in public schools - as referred 
to in the first and fourteenth amendnent to 
the United States Constitution. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN Wmi AND EVALUATICN CRIMIA 
SUMMARY AND GONCIUSIONS 



Publisher Allyn and Bacon 



Rsview Topic Stereotyping 



Pat^e References and Quotations 



Columbus - pictures - student text 

Pe rry S Henson 
conversations - pg. 12-16 
student text 

Balboa - pg. 18 

"Sotie Indians came, too" 

Agriculture; People and the Land 
pg. 30 - picture, student text 

Techno logy: Promises and ProblE'^ 

pg. 152, teacher text 

pg. 144, student text, pictures 

"Primitive...." 
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"te reason that Indian people have not been 
heard from until recently is that we have 
been conpletely covered up by movie Indians. 
Western movies have been such favorites that 
they have doninated the public's conception 
of what Indians are... Anyone raising questions 
about the iirage of minority groups as portrayed 
in television and the movies is autaratically 
suspect as an un-Aiterican and subversive influ- 
ence on the minds of the young, historical, 
linguistic, and ailtural differences are neatly 
blocked out by the fad of portraying menbers of 
minority groups in roles which fornerly were 
reserved for whites... In recent years the docu- 
iiHitary has arisen... In spite of the best inten- 
tions, the eternal yearning to present an excit- 
ing story of a strange people overcomes, and the 
endless cycle of poverty-oriented films continues. 
There must be a drive within each minority group 
to understand its cwn uniqueness. Iliis can only 
be done by examining what experiences were relevant 
to the group, not what experiences of white 
America the group wishes itself to be represent- 
ed in As each group defines the ideas and 

doctrines necessary to neintain its cwn sense of 
dignity and identity, similarities in goals can 
te drawn that will have relevance beyond inniediate 
group aspirations. Stereotyping will change radi- 
cally because the ideological basis for portraying 
ti'ie iierters of any group will depend on that 
group's values. Plots in books and movies will 
have to shew life as it is seen fron within the 
group." 

The How SyndroDe 
Speciiten Syndroire 
Snydley iMplash Syndrane 



References and Resources 



Vine teloria, Jr. 



Pgs. 32-44 
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SIMM AND CONCLUSIONS 



Publishe r Allyn and Bacon 
Review Ibpic Stereotyping 



Page References and Quotations 



Prejudice and Discrmination 
pg. 41, student text 
pg. 41, 49-63 pictures 
"...as in the case of th£ 
colonist and American Indians, 
a tec^iiically advanced minority 
doniir.ates our agrarian or 
pastoral society." 



Conient':; 



An Histor ical Conminity 
pg. 33, student text 
"Ttie Indians sonetiJiies fought wars 
vd.tr; other Indian peoples. The wars 
were not fought for land. They were 
foucht to capture vonen and childreri, 
Screti'iies the Indians fought for re- 
venge. Revenge means punishing 
peoDle for ham they have done." 



"/A'anced culture" is a highly relative terra, 
Politically, nost Nati.ve .teican societies 
were ncre demxratic tlian those in &nx»e or 
the colonies. Decisions were generally irade 
by consenijus, ^vomen were usually actively in- 
vch-od and there was seldom a property require- 
ment for participation. In fact, the colonies 
Ix^rrcfrBd fron the political organization of the 
six nations of the Iroquois Confederacy' in de- 
signing their central authority. With few 
axceptions, Native American societies WBre rare 
ac^pting of diversity, offered greater indivi- 
d\ial xteedom, and weie more "ccEiminity" 
orierited and less cou^titive than European 
societies. It was not until the develranent of 
the cartridge rifle that Euro American technol- 
ogy "overcaiiB the Indians." The previous 
m^zzle-loadijig, one-shot arms had been too slew 
and cumberscme against bows and arrcws. Ihat 
Europeans prevailed over Native societies is 
attributable not to "advanced culture", but to 
epiderrics which had a trenendously disruptive 
and weakening effect on Ifative societies, and to 
the land greed of the Europeans. Neither of 
these factors reflects "advanced" culture." 

%tm African nations had many non-violent, 
well-ordered processes for solving their inter- 
national problems. iMle there were conflicts 
prior to the European invasion, they v«re general] 
for limited objectives rather than for total 
victor/ or conquest, and loss of life v,-as minijual. 
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Stereotypes, Distortions , 
and Qnissions in United 



States History TfextbQQks_^_ 
Hie Council on Inter- 
racial Books for Children 



_Ster --otype5, Distortions, 
and :]missions in United , 
Stai 3S History Textbooks g 
,1he Council on Inter- ' 
rac al Books for Children 
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mm mm review mi evamtion criteim 



SUM m CONCLUSIONS 



Publishe r Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich 
Review Ibpic land and Treaties 



Page References and Quotations 



"A few colonist thought the Indians 

a/ir.ed the land. Ihese men traded 

vdth the Indians. 

Ihe Indians did not think each of 

then OvTied land. A tribe shared 

the use of the land." 

Pg. 188 - Grade 4 - student text 

"1^0 (m the land?" 
"People keep inoving v:est. Neither 
the law or the mountains stopped 
the settlers. Indians had live: 
there for a long time. Ilie 
settlers did not think about 
their clains." 

Pq. 19M95 - Grade 4 - student text 

"In the past, groups of Indians 

had rade treaties." 

Pg. 208-209 - Grade 4 - student text 

"Divide the class into two opposing 
groups.... have then draw up a treaty., 
stress that the treaty is essentially 
a v;ritten doainient of rules governing 
hw coople should act and v/hat pro- 
perty they may legally use." 
pg 273 - Grade 4 - teacher [E<t 

"For gifts of beads and cloth.... vailing 
to use the land." 



Coments 
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Grade 3 - student text 



"Ite econonic coipetition is seen in relation 
to land, the question becoiBS \M is the land 
used for, and not WHOSE land is it. tee is 
consequently the tendency to regard land as a 
ccmcdity for sale, and no attachment can be 
formed with the land. People buy and sell 
land as if it were another piece k a gaine of 
chess, rather than understanding that they have 
a relationship to it. Many pieces are bou^t 
and sold and never seen by the buyers and sell- 
ers. Ihere is consequently no feelings of 
^responsibiliiy to keep the land fruitful , 
sijice it is recognized only to produce eooncmic 
gain. Conpanies and individuals consune land 
for their cwn purposes without recognizing that 
they are depleting their own valued resources. 

Ihe tribal-ocrmunal way of life, devoid of 
economic competition, views land as the most 
vital part of man's existence, It is IHEIRS. 
It supports them, tells them where they live, 
and defines for them HCW they live. Land does 
not have the sijiple sentinentality of purple 
^untaiiis majesty or the artificial coloring of 
slides taken by tourists. It is iicre than a 
passing fancy to be visited on a vacation and 
forgotten. Rather it provides a center of the 
universe for the group that lives on it. As 
such, the iH^ple who hold land in this way 
always have a hone to go to. Their identity is 
secure, fey live with it and do not abstract 
themselves fron it and live off it." 



Inferences and Resources 



We TaUc, You Listen 
Vine Deloria, Jr. 
pg. 185 
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DOT] KEVIS'J M EVAUIATiai CRITEETA 



Publisher Harcoui-t, Brace and Jovanovich 



R2viw It'pic 



Land and Treaties 



Paqe References and Quotation 



ERJCi : 




"Frm the days 'i the earliest troaaes, Indians 
TO shocked at the ii/hite iran's attirjde tcward 
land. Ihe trih^I elders laughed contirptuouslv 
at the idea that a ran could sell larjd. "l::,y 
sell tJie air breath, the water w i^'ink, t! 
amjtials ^ve hunt?" some replied. It vas ludicroL 
to Indians that people vrould consider lar.d as a 
cOTnodity that could be cwned by one ran. 
land, they would ansiv'er, supports all life. It 
is given to all people. No one has a s'jpericr 
c'jin eicclusive use of land, niich lesF, does 
anyone have the. right to fen:'? off a pL:rtion and 
deny others its use," 

The New Vforld Syndroue 
SpecijiHi SiTidraie 

Ihe veiy tem "naticn," so generally applied to 
them, neans "a people distinct iron other." The 
constitution, by declaring treaties ali'eady rrade, 
as well as those to be made, to be the supreme 
l2w of the land, has adcoteri and sar.ctioned the 
previous treaties with the lndi,an nations, and 
consequently, admits their rank amr.^ those papers 
vho arc capable ot making treaties, Ihe words 
"treaty" and "nation" are wrds of c^jr m language, 
selected m our diplomatic and legislative pro- 
ceedings, by ourselves, having each a definite and 
well und'.;rstood meaning. Ife have applied them to 
Indians as have applied them to the other 
nations of the earth. They are applied to all in 
i±e same sense. 



VJe Talk, You Lister. 
Vine Deloria, Jr, 
pg, 192 



U,S. Supreme Court niling m 
the case of Worcester vs 
Georgia in 1832 
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AMERICAN mm mm-i and mmmi criteria 



SUMMARY AND CCtjCLUSiruS 



Publisher Harcourt, Brace, and Jovanovich 



Reviei^ 'Tbpic Discu/erijig ^ica 



Page Ffeferences and Quotation 



bo 



ERIC 



Quran ts 



References and Resources 



"I'feny testbooks refer to Native .teicans 
as the first ijmigrants, or the First Americans," 
based on unproven theories lijiking them to 
people who migrated to Alaska over a "land 
bridge" from Asia. Assertions that Native 
Aiiericans were merely the first among irany 
groups of immigrants ser;e as subtle justifi- 
cation for European conquest, inplying that tl.ey 
had no greater claim to the land than did later 
inmigrants. Native Americans should be portrayed 
as the oriq.inal inhabitants of the continent. In 
lcii:t, tr;idtnce of "modem iim" existing in the 
Americas over 70,000 years ago predates knwledge 
of such life in Europe. 

Evidence indicates that ivten Coliibus arrived in 
the Americas, the Western hemisphere (teth and 
Soutli teica) was ocojpied by 50 to 100 million 
people. While scholars my disagree over the 
exact nunbers, it is Eurocentric to suggest that 
Europeans "discovered" a continent that had, per- 
haps, a larger population than did western Eui-ope 
at that time." 

The New I'torld Si-ndrome 

Specijnen Syndrone 



Stereotypes, Distortions ,- 
and emissions in Lbited 
States History Te;-:tbooks 
le^Council on Inter-racial 
Books for Children 



umr'ii mm ?mt • ^mm\ criteria 



SUM m CTf siais 

Pi ibUsher Harca r t/ flrace, and Jovanui'ich 

■ i view 'P.v.ic GenertiU'^ii^q> Misleading Infoniation, and Iruiuendces 



"A BlackfccL va. e>^«ctcxl to siiar^" "I'Jhite socieb/ roncentrated on the individual Qjster_Dic.;:Jor^^ 
Pg 9 - Grade 4 ■ student te:-:t Indian to the axclusion of his group, forget- Vine telcr:.:, Jr. 

"Ircquois I^ai^X' of Nations" ting that any society is nEiely a ccmposite a) Page lo 

?g 255-256 - Grac? 3 - studerit text of imlividuals. Ceieraiizations by e:-:perts 

universalized "Indianness" to the detriiient 

of unique Indian values." 

"Tlie chief.,, rade tlie iiiles for "Indians are probably invisible tecause of the b) Page 20 

;s:"r:mJ' trcsiEndous anount of -tnis.^'jiforration al^out them, 

••g. 8 - Grade 4 - student te>:t Most books about Indians co^/er sore abstract 

and esoteric topic of the last centun'. Con- 
tiTTCorary books are predct?inantly by whites 
tryiiig to solve the "Indian problem." Betv.'een 
the to extranes lives a diTiamic people in a 
social structure of their m, asking only to 
be freed frcn cultural oppression, iie future 
does not look bright for the attairaipjit of 
such freedom because the wiute does not under- 
stand the Indian and the Indian does not v/ish 
to understand the white." 

"A ±?m:\ was a ran or wcran Foaising on "Indian cultures , ". . . .present 

Mie; "o hav^ rx^wer oi'er over-sijiplified or distorted descriptions^ 

5Di]-j_f ' of the eronnously diverse and d^Tiamic Native 

Pg. 85 - Grade 5 - student tjr:t MiiQm societies, \^hich lead students and 

read'-?rs into dra.v'ing vflrong, conclusions about 

".^n activity a!x)ut Indian gro^ops" American Indian people 
Pg. 333 - Grade teacher te:<t 

"Bands " - PC. 6 - student text Inaccm-ate infonration 

Graded . ' jjg 

"Fbies " - Pg. 3-4 student text Inaccrate nfonrntior 

Grade 4 



I 
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wmi INDIAN mw m mi^mm criteria 



mm AND CONOUSM'IS 
Publisher flaroourt, Brace, and Jovanwich 

ffeview Ibpic Heligion 



Page References and Quotation!^ 



ComiEnts 



"te Spanish were catholics, .ind they 
wa:itO(l to teacli their religioi to the 
Indians. Ihey hoped the Indians vculd 
soreday like the Spanish and settle 
California in the Spanish ray." 
The Social Sc iojice - Grade 4 
pg. 232 - student te>:t 

"A shdHBn was a ran or '.■am telieved 
to have pc^^er over spirits." 
Pg. 35 - Grade 5 - student taxt 

'Iiiocti'iit gui^st in Wv- v;.'..l'[v," 
Pg. 58-61 - Grade 5 - student text 

"toving illustrated a kiva..." 

Creative Writings 

r'g. 107 - Grade 5 - teacher text 

"T^ie cla^s mil perfomi its a.'.Ti 

Cf'retnony " 

Perfonnance Activity 

Pg, 107 - Grade 5 - teach.er text 



Hi 



"l^ have teen told "r/ the white nen, or at 
least by those who are Christian, that God 
sent to m His son, who would restore order 
and peace upon the earth. And v.-e have been 
told that Jesus the Clirist was crucified, 
but tliat he shall come again at the last 
judgeiirjnt, the end of the vMd cycle. Ihis 
I understand and kncv; uat it is true, but 
the white m sliould knew that for the real 
people too, it v.-as the will of Waken-Tanka, 
Ihe Great Spirit, that an aninal turn itself 
int;^ d two-legaed person in order to bring 
the fccst hoi/ pipe to His people; and we tco 
were taught that his MtQ Buffalo cav wnnan, 
who brought our sacred pipe will appear again 
at the end of this "world", a ccwing which we 
Indians knew is not very far off. 

We understand viell that all things aia the 
TOrks of the Great Spirit. We should knov- 
that He is withj'i all things; the trees, the 
grasses, the j 'vv'-rs, the imintains, and all 
the four-legn. i ^uiimals, and thie winged 
people; and even more inportant, v,e should 
understand tli, He is also above all these 
things and peoples, l^ien \\e do understand all 
this deeply in c ir hearts, then we will fear 
and love, and knav the Great Spirit, and then 
iv^ will be cd act and live as Hr intends." 

Black F'J^'s Account 



References and Fesoiurces 



The Sacred Pipe 
Blad: Elk's Account 
Fon\'ard, pg. xlx-xx 

Other References: 

Custer Died for Your Sins 
Vine Deloria, Jr. 
chapter 5 

God is Red 
Vine teloria, Jr. 
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AMi'^RTCAN mm\ mm and imm\m\ cmwA 
mim AMI1 o.ticfiisiofis 



ruljiuilier 



II ami:, liivii.v, .Hid JovaiifA'ieh 



Po'/icw 'Ib[ji,c I 'liqion 



IVkio I'eforGna.';^ ml (jLiotaticins 



ERIC 



Cairinrits 



DifPoronces exi^it annngsl nil Tril>al Ndtlons 
in IJiplr relitiious practices and i.iii[ol(inent:a- 
tions. Itoou, tliose religious practices 
arc confined and taught within tlie jurisdict- 
ion of tliosG i^^ple who maintain their 
traditi.onal l>?liefs within each Nation. Any 
exixloitation of these beliefs thi'ouqh explana- 
tions of ceremonies or religiais practices 
infringes upon personal and private values of 
tlicse beliefs. For exajiple: teaching religion 
in public schools - as refened to in the first 
and fourteenth ainendment to the United States 
i>nstitution. 



Paferoncos and Pesouix't'S 
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AMHRICAH INDIAN Ri'VItW ANP miHATION Cfmi-IIUA 



!ilMRY AND aWfJJSIONS 



Piibll;;!iMr llarrourt, Braoi, ai>! Jovaiinvich 



Review 'topic Stereotyiiinci 



Pacje Referena'is and QirptaQ'onB 



PicturfiS [)tj. 74-76 Grade 3 
student text 

Always reference in the past 
Grade 5 - student text 
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ERIC 
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"One reason tliat Indian [.K^op].e liavc! not teen hearLl fi'an 
until roa-ntly is tliat wg have txien a^pletnly mvei'cvl 
up by iiDvio Indicins. \isu::n\ movies have Ivjen sucti 
favorites tliat thi-?y hnv.} dominated the publi.c' 3 incep- 
tion of what Indians are... Anyone raising questions 
about the mf. of ininori.ty groups as ijortrayed in 
television and tlie novies is autaratieally susf^ct as 
an un-Anerican and subversive influence on the minds of 
the young, historical, linguistic, and cultural 
differences are neatly blocked out by the fad of portray- 
ira TOinter? of mijiorihv groups m roles which fomierly 
W T«Sof\'yl for whi.te3...In recent years the docuiiEntary 
has arisen... In spite of the best intentions, the eternal 
yearning to present an exciting story of a strange people 
overcones, and the endless cycle of poverty-oriented fil^ 
continues. There must be a drive within each minority 
group to understand its cwn uniqueness. Ihis can only be 
done by examining what experiences were relevant to the 
groun, not what ej^periences of white Anerica the group 
wishes itself to be represented in. . .As each group defines 
the ideas and doctrines necessary to rmntain its own 
sense of dignity and identity, similarities in goals can 
'oe drawn that will have relevance beyond iiwiediate group 
aspirations. Stereotiping will change radically because 
he ideological basis for portray^n;i th.e feibers of any 
group will depend on that grou'- -V'es. Plots in books ^ 
and iDOvies will have to shew li ^ is seen from idthin 
the group. " 

:h,e Hot Syndrome 
Si:)ecijTien Syndrome 
Snydley l-Jhiplash Syndrome . 
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ERIC 



"Mvaiiivil I'lilliiri'" a lilqhiy iT!.l,ilii'r) h'liii, 
I'lilii ii'iiily, iiu'il: N('il;ivf' Aiiorlrviii ipiictiiri 
v/(iii) iiuro ilmrKiriil ic t\m iiioiH) in I'!iiio|ii or 
llio fxiloiiioii. lV)iiii'iinii!i wuro ipii'iviUy iiudi.' 
Iiv aiiwoniiiiii, mm wto iifiiially rid tvcly \m\h:\\\ 
,111(1 Llii!i:'i! Wiiii vaMw] a |aT)|i!i:i:y iT<|iii.n'iiK:!iil; fen- 
|iai'l:i.ci|ial:ion- In fact.:, liif! mloni.(.!i:i Ixjiimid 
fniii t:|io [)o].il;.i.cal oi'(|aii.i.;',al'..i.nri ol' tlin fj.b; iii'ilJoii!! 
of the hx(\\\()\}\ Confalofac7 in dofiiqiiiiH] ihAr 
cijiiliral tiiitJiority. With fixreptionfl, Mivo 
,'^iK'ri.can ;;fx:i,(>t;ii-j!.i i-^it' iroro accoiJtimi of divrir- 
sity, ot'fcnil grcat;cr inili,vidiial froodwi, iind wen? 
iini-fi "conminity" orionlixl and less ffiiiipetitivo 
tlviii i'\\\X)ixm scdiotics. It; wns not until the 
diivolo[.ntent of tJic cartridge rifle that Eiiro-Anerican 
tochnolocjy "overcaira tiie Indians." The previous 
imrrzlo-loading, one-shot arms had teen too sbv and 
ciiniiorsaiie against bvs and aiTows, lliat Europeans 
prevailed over Native societies is attributable not 
to "advanced culture", but to ppidemics which liad a 
ti'OJiCindously di.sruptive and weakening effect on 
Native societies, and to the land greed of the 
Eiiropeans. Neitlier of these factors reflects 
"advanced" ailture." 

"h'ltivc American nations liad many non-violent, \vg11- 
ordcrod processes for solving their international 
problons. Itile tliere were conflicts prior to tlie 
airopean invasion, tliey were generally for limited 
objectives rattier tlian for total victory or conquest, 
and loss of life was minimal." 
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Ste_r_eotypes, Distortions, _ 
and OiEssions in United States 
History Textbook_s 
The Council on Inter-racial 
Books for Children ^ 
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AMERICAN INDIAN RE/ffi-? AND KUALUATICN CRITERIA 



SUMMARi' A^ID CONCLUSIONS 



Publisher f^ehart and Wkston 



Ifeviewibpic Discoverijig Arnerica 



Page References and Ouotation 




"Ito they landed, they saw very green trees, 
much water, and irany different kijids of 
fruit. Ihey quickly leaped out of the boat 
on to the shore. The men with Colimbus 
pranised that they wiild say that Coluirbus, 
in the presence of his men, had claijued 
the island for the King and Queen of Spain." 
InquiriJig About African History 
p. IS student text, teacher text 

Illustration, p. 16 student text 
"So that v.e could make friends uith the 
people, I gave thm red caps, glass heads....'' 
pp. 16,1; student taxt 

"...Some paint themselves white, others 
red... They are all of good height and size, 
'/flth good-looking faces..." 
p. 18 student text 

"...These Indians should be good and 
intelligent servants..." 
p. 18 st:dent text 

"The Skraellijigs killed him. Skraellings was 
the name that the vikings gave to the Indians." 
p. 23 stjdent text 

rf "Among the first peopl ^ to core to the 
• Aiiericasv;9re the Indians." 
p. 36 stjdent text 



"!'toy textbooks refer to Native An^ricans 
as the first iimgrants, or the Firs: 
Anericans/' based on unproven theories 
linliing them to people who migrated to 
.Alaska over a "land bridge" frcm Asia. 
Assertions that Native Anericans uBre 
merely the first among nany groups o: 
ijimigrants serve as subtle justification 
for European conquest, ijiplying that t^^ey 
had no greater claim to the land than did 
later Mgrants. Native Anericans should 
be portrayed as the original inhabitants 
oi the continent. In fact, evidence of 
"modem nan" existing in the Americas 
over 70,000 years ago predates knois'lecce 
of such life in Europe. 

Evidence indicates that when Columbus 
arrived in the teicas, the Western hemis- 
phere (North and South Africa) was occupied 
by 50 to 100 million people. While scholars 
M' disagree over the exact nunters, it is 
Eurocentric to suggest that Europeans 
"discovered" a continent that had, perhaps, 
a larger population than did western airope 
at that tijue." 

The New l^rld Syndrane 

Specimen Syndrome 



Peferencos and Pesources 



Stereotaxes, Distortions, 
and emissions in United 
States Histoiy Textbooks 
The Council on Interracial 
Books for Children 



S8 



Illustration, "Savage Iro(jjois" 
gj^(;^tudent text 



mm INDIAN mm m evaluaticn cmm 

mm AND CONCUJSIONS 
Publisher Holt, Rijiehart and Winston 



Review Ibpic Disoovering America 



Page Keferenoes and Quotation 


Gaiments 


References and Resources 


Inquiring About People 
p. 205 teacher text - special activities 
Columbus Day: Ihe story about Colunifcus. 
"He discovered the new world, the land ^ 
call America." 


• 




p. 206 teacher text - Me Playing 






Inquiring About Ocnimnities 
"...explorers. ..They often ^ent where no 
one had ever been before." 
p. 48 student text 






"...is designed to illustrate the idea that 
America was discovered by accident." 
p. 200 teacher text 
Special Activities: Columbus Day 






"...gained the name Father of His Counti^." 
p. 205 teacher text 

Special Activities: Washijigton's Birthday 




1 
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mm INDI/IN REVIEW AtJD WIUWVM CRITERIA 



Publisher Bolt, ilineliart. and Wijiston 



SIM AND QKLUSia^S 



Ifeview Ibpic Past Tense and 



Page References and Quotation 



"Hie fiir trade and the ms that v-ent 
with it changed the Indians whnle ^ay 
of life. The more attached they got 
to European goodr;, the less tJiey paid 
attention to their old ray of life. 
Many stopped practicing the old skills 
that had helped thein to live in the 
forest. Instead they S[<?nt their 
time hunting furs and fighting each 
O'iia- for tiie trcde vit'i tie hv:\:t. 
Ihe tribes who could yet fur to trade 
survived. But those who could not get 
it often died out or m'eA away." 
Inquirijig About teican History 
p. 145 student text 

"Ihe Iroquois ^^ire also skillful 

hunters..." 

p. 45 student taxt 

Inquirij^g About Culture; . 
"Tbday many groups of liidian people 
still live in the South.'est." 
p. 96 student text 




lOi 



"Ihe tragedy of .America's Indians-that is, the 
Indi.ins that America ],oves and loves to read 
at(jut-is tliat they no longer exist, except in 
the pages of bcoks,.It is that the cherished 
ijnage of the noble redm is preser\fed by 
teican society for its own purposes. If rost 
literature on Indians and many of the recent 
books reflect nothing else, it is that there 
exists in the mis of non-Indian Americans a 
vision of what they waild like Indians to be. 
Ihey stubbornly refuse to allow Indians to hs 
or bo becane anything else. Even if they have 
to resuscitate a 101-year-old figure claimng 
to be a Sioux chief, they will have their 
Indians of yesteryear... It is the fact that 
many whites have discerned in the historical 
Indian response a quality of life distinctly 
different than what they have come to axperience 
in their cwn society that makes them return to 
the Indians of yesteryear, instead of confront- 
ing the contenfjorary Indians. ..." 



References and Resources 



God is P£d 



Vine Deloria, Jr. 
pgs. 49-55 
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mm INDIAN mw and evaluaticw cmm 



smm and conctusions 



Publisher Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
Review Ibpic Past ''fense and Tone 



Page References and Quotation 




References and ^sources 



"Ebr many years the Navajos raided the 
Spanish. Spanish soldiers came into 
the desert to punish them.,." 
p. 109 student text 

"Kit Carson wij^s a War " 

"...Carson began to kill tlie sheep and 

bum the fields. Itie end was near for 

the Navajos." 

p. Ill student text 

"Ihe U.S. govemment had hoped for 
better thijigs. It had waf ted to set 
up a strong Indian comnun'.ty with fine 
houses and rich fields..." 
p. 113 student text 

Inquiring Alwit Ccnnunities 
"Long ago, pait of our country was 
covered by grassy lands. Indians li/ed 
there..." 

p. 177 tear.Her text ^faking the Futjre 
Happen scimd filnBtrip, frame 1 



ERIC 



Ibne : Entire tone etlinocentric/misleading. 
Ihe U.S. policy towards Indian people, 
throughout history, has always been ter- 
mination. 

Ihe "Hew" SyndronE 

Ihe Snydley Whiplash Syndraie 

Ihe Specimen Syndrane 



AMERICAN INDIAN WM AND EVAIUM'ION CRITERIA 



SiWm AND CCWCIiJSIONS 



Publisher ^^^^^^ ^imton 

Iteview 'topic ^^^'^^^^i^.tng, MislQndi.ncj Itifoniiatioti iind Innuendoes 



Page References and Quotation 



"Hie people of Chicago came frcm all over 
the world,,, ntiny Americans move tJiere 
each year,.. seme of the newcomers are 
American Indians... tliere are about one 

nullion American Indians in the U.S 

they live on reservations. But tlie 
reservations ore poor... more and more 
Indians are begijining to believe they 
nust give up the old ways. They decide 
to follcw the ways of the other Americans. . 
]it:f^ niirters of IndiinE' liave to 
Cliicago, Los Angeles, arid New York." 
Inquiring About Cultures 
p. 302 student text 

"Raiding the Spanish", "Kit Carson Wins 
A War", and "The People Seek Peace." 
Inquiring About Cultures 
pp. 107-113 student text 

"The Iroquois and theii neighbors began 
to war against each other for the right 
to trade furs to the French in exchange 
for European goods. Tribe after tribe 
fought for trading rights. Having ps, 
powder, steel, kettles, and other 
European goods neant papier." 
Inquiring About terican History 
J pp 144-145 Illustraticns student text 

1 V « 



Camienta 



"White society concentiated on the indivi- 
dual Indian to tJie exclusion of liis group, 
fnrgettinq tliat any society is merely a 
conposite of individuals. Generalizations 
by exi^erts universalized "Indianiiess" to 
the detrijiEit of unique Indian values." 

Focusing on "Indian cultures, "....present 
over-sinplified or distorted descriptions 
of the enoniDusly diverse and dynamic 
l^tive kvxim societies, which lead 
students and readers into drawing rag 
conclusions about American Indian people. 

Inaccurate and Misleading: 
Snydley iMplash Syndrome 



fcforona^fi and HDiioiircvf; 



Custer Diix l for Your jiJia 
Vine DeloriT Jr. 
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mmm ikown mm m\ mimn mm 
mMfi AND mmm^ 

PiibliHlior find Winston 

[tovlow Tbplc 'i^nt^wlif'inq/ Mmllwq infnniwtion m\ Iniiiiaiidoea 

hf Mjmm iijQiiQ¥l:i.Qn ^ ilMlt'-i 

"Sana indtfin ciraiipo woro naivitl^i wIp 

hunted huEfcilq.Mi" 

pp, 37"47, pp %'U ntiidoni; loxl; 

Inquiring Aboiil: Cultiir flfi 
p, 105 student text 
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miCAN INDIAN REVIEW Ml EVAimTION CRim 



SUM AND CONCLUSIONS 



Publisher Holt, Rbehart and WiJiston 



Iteview %pic Religion 



Page References and Quotation 



"His father had been C4refully 
placed in the middle of a sand 
painting on the ground. Hie 
painting vas made of different 
colors of sand. It s\p^ the 
fioly People, the Navajo gods," 
Irquiring About Cultur es 
p., 115 student text 

Incfiiring About Aiypricanjjiftory 
p. ll st'jdeiit text' 
p. 52 student text 
p. 126 student text 
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"We have been told by the wiiite men, or at 
least by those who are Christian, that God 
sent to men His son, who would restore order 
and peace upon the earth. And have been 
told that Jesus the Christ was crucified, 
but that he shall oiw again at the last 
judgment, the end of the world cycle. This 
I understand and knew that it is true, but 
the white men should knew that for the real 
people too, it was the will of Waken-Tanka, 
ihe Gi'eat S'pirit, that an animal turn itself 
into a two-legged person in order to bring 
the most holy pipe to His people; and we too 
were taught that his \Ute Buffalo ocw wanan, 
who brought our sacred pipe will appear again 
at the end of this "world", a coming which we 
Indians knew is not very far off. 

^ understand well that all things are the 
wrks of the Great Spirit. We should knew 
that^He is within all things; the trees, the 
grasses, the rivers, the mountains, and all 
the four-legged animals, and the winged 
people; and even more inportant, should 
understand that He is also above all these 
things and peoples. When we do understand all 
this deeply in our hearts, then we will fear 
and love, and knew the Great Spirit, and then 
we will be and act and live as He intends." 

Black Slip's Account 
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T!ie Sacred Pipe 
Black EU('s Acrount 
Foiwd - pg. xix-xx 

Other References: 

Custer Died for Your Srs 
Vine Deloria, Jr. 
chapter 5 

God is Red 
Vine Deloria, Jr. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN REVIEW AND EVALUAnON CRITERIA 
SIM AND CONCLUSIONS 

Publisher Holt, Rinehart and Winston 



Review Topi c Religion 



Page References and Quotation 


Coninents 


References and Resources 




Differences exist amongst all Ttibal Nations 
in their religious practices and inplemen- 
tations, However, these religious practices 
are confined and taught within the jurisdic- 
tion of those people who mintain their 
tracutionai Deiiers wiuun eacii waiioni niiy 
exploitation of tJiese beliefs through 
explanations of cerenonies or religious 
practices infringes upon personal and private 
values of these beliefs. For exairple: teach- 
ijig religion in public schools-as referred 
to in the first and fourteenth amendment to 
the United States Constitution. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN REVIEW AND EVALUATICN CRITERIA 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Holt, Rinehai and Winston 



^p.^ Stereotyping 



jrences and QuotaT^faT 



Lans vjho leave the. reservations 
and uncx^mfortable in the city. . • ' 
; About Cultures 
student text 

tions pp, 309-316 student text 

J About American History 
tions, pp 16,39, ^4,145 
text 

? About People 

tion p. 44 "An Ecology- Success 
Data Master 106 



Coiunents 



Through the values of the dominant 
society and its media, Indian people 
have been portrayed as passive and 
unaggressive to the fault of inaccurate 
value judgments attached to Indian 
people. Non- Indians have never been 
able to understand Indian people. 



Ihe How Syndrome 
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AMERICAN INDIAN REVIEW AND EVALUATION CRITERIA 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

.er Houghton Mifflin Company 



f erences arid Quotation 



Corrents 



1 on Our World -The Way People Live 
ople of the United States have borrowed 
■ the vays in which the Atlienians tried 
derrocracy to work. Which ways are 
How have those ideas been changed to 
e m the United States today? 



The discussion of democracy should not be presented 
without a description of both the Iroquois Confederacy, 
and the principles of government Benjamin Franklin 
adopted fron this Confederacy. 



J=tudent text 



teacher text 



ich do we Americans of the twentieth 
' owe to the Greeks of the fifth century 



teacher text 



quois Explanation," acconpanied by: 
e) " Masks or false faces like this one 
im by Iroquois Indians in religious 
lies 



VJhen discussing Indian religion, a careful caution should b; 
taken in presenting appropriate infonnation. Publishers 
would best be advised by consulting knowledgable Indian people. 



Recognition is extended for discussion and references cited 
in the following sections: 

Religions of the World : The Seneca leader. Red Jacket's reply 

bo the missionary Cram after Cram spoke about the work he 

proposed to do among the Seneca people. 

P. 369 student text P. 407 teacher text 

Words from Indian Language : 

Contributions made by American Indian people to the English 
language- were limited, but correct and well received. 

Other references well received are: tlie types of American ^ 
Indian housing predominant in the 1800 *s; and the fact that ^ 
Europeans did not make a "discovery" of North America, which 
was populated by existing Indian nations. 

A cormendation is cited for including two American Indian 
teacher consultants in develq)ing the Windows On Our World 
social studies program. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



Belov are summarized our findings, grouped according bo publishers: 

Harcourty Brace and Jovanovich received t±ie lov^st overall rating ("-21) 
on our checklist. This publisher ccncistently presented inaccurate and 
misleading infomation on American Irnlians. 

Holt, Ilinchart and Winstx)n received a slightly higher rating of -14. 
Itioir hicjher ranking is not so much t« product of higher quality as it 
is a reflection of t±ie fact that they tend, in many cases, to provide 
no information on American Indians. 



Allyn and Bacon scored -13; this publisher showed a marked tendency 
toward stereotyping American Indians. 

Houghton Mifflin Company scored the highest (+16) . Where they present 
information, it is usually accurate and unbiased. Of all the publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin seems to be the only one that used Indian people to 
review their texts. We feel that this publisher probably vould have 
merited a higher score if v;e had seen the two missing texts cited in 
the checklist. 



In (joncl.ufiion, wo cHidorse Houghtx^n Mifflin, cind woulci rcoommend t±ie use 
of our cliGcklist as a guideline for t±ie review of texts. In using this 
checklist we found that though it hod same flaws, these were largely 
problems with wording; on the whole its a useful tool. 



We encourage all school districts to review textbooks that deal with 
Americcin Indians. On the basis of our experience, students run the 
serious risk of brainwashing if they rely on school texts to provide 
tJicm with a true picture of American Indians. 
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Reviewer #A 
Rationale for Area Studies 



' ciucators in America are demandin^^ that teaching materials be realistic 
and ';Gnest . This means that diversities in human culture are acknowledged and 
taken seriously. No longer are we willing to accept as "typically American" 
a white, healthy, middle class family of luother, father, son and daughter. No 
longer are we willing to accept exclusive role descriptions of men as doctors, 
la^^^^'ers , merchants, and chief executives or of women as housewives, nurses, 
secretaries, and stewardesses. 

Ulowly, this same demand for integrity in teaching materials is extending 
to include cultures beyond Europe and white North America. Educators worth 
their salt will not perpetuate the insidious stereotypes of non-Western and 
non-Fum-Amer ican peoples as backward, primitive, exotic, uncivilized persons. 
Nor will they romanticize about a noble savage untouched by the evils of alienation 
in a teclmoloi; ical society. Such generalities cannot v/ithstand honest scrutiny. 
They are as misleading as the "Mother Father Dick and Jane" stereotypes of the 
19A0*s in most American teaching materials. 

Kuch uf the demand for change has come from the people who have been labeled 
bv stereutvpical , negative Ln.:^-,es in teaching materials and in the media. This 
self-assertion is imi)ortant and should be welcomed by all educators. Such efforts 
can load to the publication of materials which reflect the qualities, diversities, 
aspir:it ions , and problems of all ma jor ethnic and social groups. 

i;orld cultural ,v^,eography courses, area study courses, and classes in area 
studios ! rctiuently are detcn.iined by the teaching materials available. Most 
teachers arc not trained in area studies and have little background or competence 
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Ln evaluating teaching materials. They pass on to their students those ideas 
wliich the> learned In elementary and secondary school — ideas and images of *'other 
peoples" as uncivilized and primitive, subject to pacification and manipulation 
by outside powers. 

In an effort to aid teacliers, administrators and publishers, several evaluative 
criteria liave been developed for this st'"'y by specialists in curriculum in specific 
area studies. These specialists are Dr. .Barbara Aswad , Associate Professor, 
\\avne State University, Detroit, Michigan; Mr. Robert Donnorummo, Administrator, 
Russian and East European Studies, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Jo Ann Hymes, Director of I'roject on Asian Studies in Education, Univ- 
ersity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; and Maryiee Wiley, Curriculum Specialist, 
African Studies Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. AH 
but Dr. Aswad are area representatives to a National Outreach Steering Coinnuttee 
representing area studies centers in major American universities which receive 
federal support under the National Defense Education Act, Title VI. 

Miiny of these universities have undertaken curriculum evaluation and develop- 
ment of materials used at the pr e-collegiate level. Experienced educators and 
experts in area studies are responsible for carrying out these services to school 
systems, individual teachers, professional educational organizations and publishers. 
Opinions and judgements of educators from countries in Asia, Eastern Europe, Africa, 
i.atin America and the Middle East are sought and utilized, particularly through 
tlie United States Office of Education Foreign Curriculum Consultant program. 

Teachers are becominc; more concerned about the images projected to young 
reople through educational materials. Too many authors are generalists who rely 
on previously published materials written by second, or third hand observers. This 
can be very detrimental to the study of non-Europ,ian world areas and can lead to 
several problems. 

ilG 
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One of these problems is the over-emphasis of unrepresentative, exotic 
types of communities. In African studies, for example, authors frequently give 
considerable space to descriptions of the Masai, ^'Bushmen,'* and "Pygmies/' 
These peoples live in ways which are shared by extremely few other peoples of 
Africa. Calling attention to their custonii-; reinforces the stereotypes many 
people hold about Africans generally. Opportunities and needs to learn about 
other more common types of social groups in Africa are precluded v^hen the text 
devotes space to these exotic peoples. 

This is not to say that Americans should not learn about many different 
African societies which are more commonly found in many regions of the continent. 
We should begin our study with materials which challenge our stereotypical images 
of African peoples. To overcome the stereotypes of rural Africa, urban dwellers 
and urban occupations should be given special attention. Ancient and contemporary 
cities should be studied to give some idea of urban life over the centuries and 
how it has been modified by colonial and current factors. Children should not 
finish their unit thinking that most Africans are hunters and gatherers. This is 
not true, and yet many American children have this image of African people. 

Cach reviewer has reviewed the teaching materials with the evaluative criteria 
in mind. The first section of each reviewers report consists of an attempt to 
describe some important components in the study of peoples and societies in the 
respective areas of the world. It is designed to call attention to certain 
topics and approaches which are frequently lacking in educational materials 
published in the United States. The criteria was designed to help teachers and 
publishers become aware of current critical thinking in evaluation of teaching 
materials in world studies. 
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The second section of each repot ^ self-explanatory, but very important. 
The use of primary .sources is encouraged to give an opportunity for the reader 
to understand the view of scholars and others from the area being studied. 

Facts can be up-to-date and misleading at the same time. For example, a 
chart which gives the number of telephones or cars per person in South Africa 
is extremely misleading unless the breakdown of those items is made according 
to African (black) and European (white) populations. 

Further references for use in evaluating specific area studies materials 
may be found by contacting the reviewers used in this study. Several current 
and lengthy studies have been made whi.h will help both teachers and publishers 
to Identify and to correct common problems found in American social studies 
textbooks . 



Reviewer //A 

Concepts and Inquiry 

Allyn and Bacon 

The First three levels (one through three) have no specific content on 
Africa. Levels four through six have signficant portions about Africa in 
Medieval Civilization (level five) and Interaction of Cultures (level six) . 
All were published in 1975. 

Very brief mention is made of agricnltural methods in Africa in Agriculture ; 
People and the Land (level four). It is co the authors' credit that hunters and 
gatherers were described through a cartoon drawing rather than through an 
existent hunting and gathering community such as the San. Children's stereotypes 
of African peoples are strengthened by such referents. Rather than rr'nforce 
these stereotypical images through an actual case study, the authors 3 their 
brief remarks with the aid of an imaginary hunting community. 

^ands of the Middle East , an area study text designed for level six, the 
countries of Mali and Denmark are compared and contrasted under "Population Pro- 
files". Many generalizations are made about Mali (p. 138), which need specificity 
and clarification to avoid leading the reader to generalize about all people in 
Mali. The teacher's notes reinforce these generalizations which include the 
following notions: People do not control their environment; people live as their 
forefathers did; hardly anyone goes to school; people marry when they are very 
young; living conditions are very primitive. The teacher's notes add, "These are 
nor^mal conditions in underdeveloped nations." (p. Ill) Students will assume that 
all people in so-called underdeveloped nations follow this pattern. This false 
notion carries particular importance because earlier in the series, in Industry: 
People and the Machines, the only African nation listed as "developed" is South 
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Africa. Many black South Africans ^oaia I'Jt! uescribed in terms depicting a low 
standard of living, with little opportunity to go to school, but no whites could 
be so described. How can all of South Africa be listed as "developed" when it is 
only the white minority community which enjoys the benefits of Western technological 
development? Likewise, many Malians, but certainly not all, may fit some of the. 
descriptions given, but if readers apply these descriptions to all people in 
"underdeveloped" nations, they fail completely to understand the diversity in 
social and economic life prevalent in eve^y African nation, where there are extremes 
of wealth and poverty. 

Medieval Civilizations devotes one chapter to African kingdoms. The importance 
of the geographic features of these kingdoms is well-described, thereby encouraging 
the reader to understand the role of rivers, forests and deserts in the economic 
and political development of the empires. 

Current scholars question the description cf the Wangara gold miners as 
"primitive and shy people" (p. 54) to explain the development of the famous silent 
trading pattern. One could equally speculate that they were sophisticated and 
bold, perceiving that their best interests lay in anonymity and secrecy. 

Students reading this chapter will have a better sense of the scope of African 
history, which so frequently is presented in texts only from the time of the 
arrival of the explorers to Africa. Gaining some understanding of the enormity 
and complexity of these ancient trading centers helps students to appreciate the 
diversity of cultures in Africa; stereotypes of "simple" people will be shattered. 
Teacher's notes are especially helpful and descriptive. Notes form level seven, 
Lands of Africa could be used with this chapter as additional background information. 
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Unfortunately, undue emphasis is put on the role of outsiders in these trading 
empires. The reader could conclude that the trading was due primarily to the 
activity of Arab merchants. (In fact, it was Arabic speaking Berber merchants, not 
Arabs, who came to Ghana, and certainly fewer than 30,000 settled in Kumbi.) The 
text gives the impression of trade being dominated by Arabs with statements such 
as, "Arab merchants set up trading settlements in Ghana. They established a trade 
in gold and salt tihat made Ghana wealthy." (p. 54) Historians contend that 
traders from within Ghana were active in the gold/salt/ivory/slave trade, along 
with the Berbers. In any case, the trade was controlled by the king, which is 
clearly described in the text. 

The question of the expansion of Islam is raised. The teacher must know that 
when the authors say that the people of Mali "... had become strong Muslims" (p. 61) 
that this refers to the traders and people of the courts, not to the farmers and 
herders who were converted long after the fall of the Songhai Empire. 

One further question must be raised. The authors assume (p. 61 Teacher's 
Guide) that civilization was diffused from Sumer rather than developed separately 
in other cultures (with the possible exception of the Amerindian civilization). 
Historians of West Africa have dated the domestication of grains and animals there 
to the first century A.D., long before the Berbers moved south; some date these 
characteristics of civilization as far back as 1000 B.C. Metallurgy was known 
and used independently in West Africa too, particularly copper working; iron 
working may have been learned from the peoples of the Nile River region. Surpluses 
of wealth based on these activities were the basis for the institutional develop- 
ment of "civilization" as defined by the authors. 
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The Interaction nf Cultures (level six) presents the impact of Western, 
mainly British, influence on the Ganua people of present day Uganda, The basic 
thesis of this interaction, according to the authors, is that the Baganda accepted 
those aspects of Western culture which suited them, thereby strengthening their 
traditional Ganda culture (p. 61 Teacher 'ci Guide). Other references are made to 
the destruction of the traditional ways oT life and to the loss of political 
independence. This segment of the text needs expansion and examples. 

L'ne authors clearly present a common pattern of penetration by Westerners: 
first the explorers, followed by traders p.r.d missionaries, culminating in the 
takeover by European governments. Variations to this pattern, such as the 
extent of white settler populations, are discussed as well. Positive effects 
of the liritish presence are given more prominence than the negative ones. Land 
alienation is discussed, as is the concomitant loss of power of the various clans, 
but the overall impact of the text and teacher's notes is to downplay negative 
effects of colonialism. A dozen positive results of Western imperialism are 
noted in the teacher's guide; only two negative oneu are mentioned: a) the 
weakening of the Gandan central government by wars between Christians and Muslims 
and by the creation of a landowning aristocracy no longer dependent on the Kabaka; 
and b) problems the Baganda faced in relating to other Ugandans after independence 
because of the special protectorate status of Buganda under the British, 

Overall, this chapter raises some interesting Issues and encourages the 
students to raise questions about the impact of cultural interaction. It fails 
to satisfy the inquisitive student who would ask many questions about the impli- 
cations of colonialism for present-day Uganda. 
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Used in conjunction with the area studies book on Africa in level seven, 
the students will have had an extensive introduction to African studies before 
they reach high school. This is an unusually well-developed program in area 
studies for elementary age children. The need remains for more extensive teacher 
preparation to utilize the materials carefully. 
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iVLLYN AND BACUN 

LANDS OF AFRICA - Prepared by Social Science Staff of the Educational Research 
Council of America, 1977 

Lands of Africa is designed for use at grade seven, which is outside the 
purview of this review, but this brief evaluation is intended to be of 

assistance to those who use the te.<t. Although the reading level and format may 
be appropriate for level seven, many of tne concepts, questions, and suggested 
student activities are very complex and require a comprehensive, analytical 
approach not commonly used by children in seventh grade. This is especially 
true of chapter eight, "Economy of Tropical Africa." 

The authors are very careful not to use condescending or paternalistic 
language, and excerpts from African authors and other African primary sources 
are \vrell chosen. For example, a quotation from Nigerian author Chinua Achebe 
is used to describe the rainy season in Nigeria. Graphs are well-designed as 
teaching tools, particularly in the chapter on the natural environment. 

The chapter on Great African Civilizations complements the material in 
level five on ancient African kingdoms. The topic of the slave trade is well 
presented, giving coverage to the slave trade in north and east Africa as well 
as to the Atlantic slave trade. Teacher's notes are excellent. This same 
chapter devotes only one page to European explorers, which is appropriate, as 
that subject is treated elsewhere in the social studies series. 

Caapter five, "Africa's Traditional Cultures" is weak both in content and 
in methodolology of presentation. The authors discuss culture contact, tradi- 
tional lifestyles (hunters and gatherers, pastoralists and agriculturalists); 
family life and polygamy; clans, tribes, and age divisions; and traditional 
forms of government, religion and world views. The main problem in this chapter 
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is its tendency to make sweeping generalizations and assumptions. These specific 
issues could have been presented through case studies of several specific and 
differing African social groups. Rather, the authors discussed the chemea as 
applicable to all of Africa with little specific reference to certain peoples. 
This leads to overgeneralization, as for example, in the description of family 
lifestyles, "Nearly all extended families in Africa are poly gamous ... Monogamous 
families are also found, but they are more common in the cities and among Christian 
Africans," (p. 81) This leads one to believe that there are relatively few 
monogamous societies, and it does not indicate that polygamy is on the decline 
for various reasons, including economic ones. It also assumes that nearly all 
extended fa:nilies are polygamous; extended families can also be monogamous. 

The same overgeneralizing problem occurs in the discussion of religion. 
The authors say, "Most African religions are polytheistic . . . (with) belief 
in many gods or spirits . . . also belief in one high god or creator . . . ." 
(p. 92-3) The spirits and gods referred to in traditional African religions 
have been compared to Christian saints which are adored and petitioned by many 
Christians. Some of these ideas would help students see commonalities in 
humankind's reJigious belief systems. Secondly, it is misleading to assume that 
only indigenous non-Islamic and non-Christian belief are "African" religions. 
Millions ot Africans believe in Islam and Christianity; these are religions 
of Africans, and therefore, African religions. Their point of origin is as 
irrelevant in the case of Africa as it is in the case of Europe or North America. 
Islam has been a religion of Africans for over 1000 years, and Ethiopia boasts 
one of the oldest Christian churches in the world. Christians in other parts 
of Africa certainly consider their religion "African" and, in fact, some 
sociologists predict that Africa will be the most Christianized continent in 
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the world by the year 20U0. The comment on page 73 about religious beliefs 
having changed little during the past 500 to 1000 years seems irrelevant. The 
basic tenets of Christianity and Islam have changed little during the same period 
of time. Certainly interpretations and practices have changed, but the beliefs 
themselves have remained intact, such as in the Roman Catholic church, and many 
Protestant reformed churches . Why is it important to emphasize that "traditional" 
African religious beliefs have not changed? 

This leads to another assumption in chapter five - that Africans have 
resisted change in their "traditional" cultures. In fact the text says "these 
traditional societies . , . have not changed much in recent times." (p. 73) 
Social change - for the good and for the bad - has been a very prominent charact- 
eristic of many rural African societies, especially in recent times . The question 
of labor migration alone, during the colonial and post-colonial periods is a 
significant indicator of the rate and extent of social change, I shall never 
forget a trip to western Northern Rhodesia in 1962. After more than two days of 
travel on dirt roads, crossing the Kafue River on a pontoon, and driving into 
the bush in a four-wheel-drive Land Rover, I was greeted by a teenager, transistor 
radio at his ear, grooving and jiving to the latest hit being broadcast from the 
nearest relay station. Social change? yes indeed, recent times have brought about 
extensive social change; there is no static human community where people are living 
as did their great -great -great-gr eat-grandparents . Pastoralists , hunters and 
gatherers, agriculturalists, all have been forced to deal with change. 

European Imperialism, discussed in chapter six, is looked at from African 
points of view as well as others, and common errors in differentiating the impact 
of British and French imperialism are avoided. 





The roniciinin^ chapCerH Htre.s«-j ethnic tuy and Gthiiic strife as a basic pro- 
bieni of Atrican nation-building to the ex(,vLiiaian of an analynSis of the growing 
economic class structure. Increasingly, scholars are finding that ethnicity 
is eclipsed by concerns for improving one's economic status. Loyalty to "tribe" 
and even to .nemhers of the extended family is being eroded by o new individualism 
and strengtnening of allegiance to the nuclear family, especially in the urban 
areas. The Biaf ran/Niger ian civil war caanot be fully understoo>d, for example, 
without reference to the new oil wealth of former Biafra and the role that 
economic issues played in the causes of the war. It car,.;.ot be understood purely 
as an ethnic struggle. Chapter nine is particularly concerned w^.ch the question 
of ethnicity and says that conflict between ethnic groups "is the greatest obstacle 
to nation builoing in the area," (p , 123 Teacher's Guide) This is <ilso the 
assumption of most of the media in the United States; it is not the case in fact. 
Although ethnicity plays a role in national and regional problems, as it does 
in other areas of the world, such as in the Canadian Frerich/Engl\iah ethnic pro-- 
blens, ethnicity is not the "greatest obstacle to nation building,'' Lack of 
development opportunities and unmet demands for better schools, health care 
systems, joD opportunities is the basic problem. In other words, the economic 
problems encf^untered in attempting to meet the increased popular demands and 
rising expectations of the people are the basic obstacles 'lo nation building; 
the demand is greater than the capabilities of the government to deliver. Ethnicity 
can have a role in complicating this situation, but it is not the problem itself. 

The teacher's notes are so very brief for chapter nine, with only one 
paragraph nn each of several countries. Many statements are left unexplained. 
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For uxamplu, tliu nuiea Htatci thai there was terror and violence in Uganda under 
Idl Amin and that he became the head of the Organization of African Unity, No 
mention la made of the fact that thia is a rotating position and that Amin was 
not elected to the honor, nor that several African countries had expressed their 
disgust with his leaderahi;. . Ihe reader is left witli the assumption that Idi 
Amin enjoyed the support of African state« generally. To have said nothing at 
all about this subject would have been better than to have mentioned one 
undeveloped idea. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, L^nds of Africa is one of the more useful 
basic Introductory middle school texts in African studies published in this 
country. Many resources of varying qualicy are listed for further reading; 
films and other A-V materials are recommended. A very obvious attempt is made to 
avoid the common pitfalls in writing about Africa. The most difficult problem 
for any author or teacher is to try to cover such a vast and diverse continent 
in one segment of study. It would improve the quality of this course and raise 
the students* level of understanding if only three or four specific countries 
were studied rather than the entire continent. This would avoid many of the 
generalizations which are subject to exceptions and which lead to a perception 
of the continent and its people as homogenous. 




Hiiv Itiwer //A 

Tlu' Sue La L Si i ItincQH ; CnnceptB ami Vaiuaa 

llarcourt:, Urace and Jovanovich 

Thure art* very Cew retCerencas to Africa and African peopleB in this seriea, 
The Social Sciences ; Conceptij and Valuea, published in 1975. 

The initial references to Africa, in levels one through three are generally 
positive ones which would interest children in knowing about the people and 
areas studies. The first reference, for example, is to a little girl, Ama , who 
livas in Ghana. Her father is a judge, Thotos depict her sr.hoolroom, games and 
dinner time at her house. This choice ot an urban family is a strong image to 
counter common rural stereotypes. A later reference to Kwesi who also lives in 
Ghana reinforces the idea of urban life in Africa and allows the reader to draw 
comparisons with his or her own life. 

The one reference to rural life is to a herding family in Morocco. Emphasis 
is put on the interdependence of persons in that family and the students are 
urged to think of ways in which their lives are interdependent with others. 
Unfortunately the teacher's notes are very brief and any questions raised by 
children about the families or life styles could not be answered based on the 
notes in the teacher's guides. 

Level three refers to the three most famous African kingdoms, Ghana, Mali, 
and Songhai. The complex social and political structures are presented at an 
understandable level. The text exphasizes the fact that Africans who came to 
the Americas from West Africa had had "advanced cultures" and were skillful 
farmers and metal workers. This historical reference, which could be better 
developed, gives the reader a sense of the dignity and worthwhileness of African 
culture . 

The concept of group behavior is presented through another reference to 
Africa, describing the role of a young boy, Ojo, of Nigeria as a member of a 



floecer team, Thla oKampLe 1.H oKCt»l. lent: I)t»cau9u chi.Ulron learn r.hat boyH in 
Nl-Kerin play ^aiiUiH ami havu tuam l.oyalLy .juHt: aa American chilclrcn do. The 
idaa.s of acting* Lo^eithor as a tuam and of the Honae of belonging are well explained, 
I'he authcirH cunuLuua to explain that 0|u alao has loyaltley to hia Camily, church, 
claaamatea, tribe, and nation. It la unt^wtunato that the word "tribe" waB used 
because the Yoruba people of over 20,000,000 are no longer called a "tribe", 

The references to Africci are less well chosen in levela five and six, It la 
very misleading to describe the concept of variability by using the two examples 
from Tanzania, the rural Masai and urban Arabs. Children may deduce that Arabs, 
but not Africans in Tanzania Live in citlt-.s. Choosing as examples urban and 
rural Africans from the same home area in Tanzania would lead the reader to 
understand the idea of variability among people without creating a false image 
of rural blacks and urban Arabs. The rural Masai are a very stereotypical and 
extremely unrepresentative group of people in Tanzania and in all of Africa. Other 
subsistence farmers or herders could have been chosen and contrasted with urban 
Africans living in Dar Es Salaam. This section of the level six text is further 
weakened by the absence of teacher *s notes. 

The lengthy reference to the kingdom of Ghana will give the children an 
introduction to this interesting empire, but there are few teacher's notes to aid 
in discussion.. The children are asked to compare and contrast various topics, 
such as family relations, work, social class, religion and government in Ghana 
and Rome. There are no specific teacher's notes for this exercise, and given 
the general lack of knowledge about ancient African history , it is likely that 
stereotypical, uninformed generalizations will be made. Adequate background 
reading for the teachers is imperative for a topic such as tits which few teachers 
have ever studied. 
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TUe map on pa^u i'iy (iunUaLna Huvaral Inacuuran l.f»H lor ilui t: l.mu al: publ L- 
eat Lou, Mpaal.Hli Sahara, Cahluila anil lUiodaala ara (unlu*.! an irulupGndont: nations, 
SpanLali Sahara was blLLL a colony In 107'>. (lab luda wai^ and Lh part of Angola, 
Sonuhorn UhoduMla Illugally dot.! larotl Ind^poncUince. In l.9f)3 , huL no nation excopt 
South AlrLca han roeo^nli'.ud that al:atu.s. According to our Department ol: State, 
Southorn KhodutUa la Htlll a colony ol: Great iirttaln, Portuguoaa Guinea (Ouinea- 
lliasau) waa Independent In 1975. AfLer the International Court of Jiistice 
declared voU\ the former mandate ol' South Africa over Southwest Africe in 1966 
and again In 1971, that country has been referred to as Namibia. 

It is important to point out that the. xVfrican nations demanded their 
Independence; they were not "given" it by the colonial powers. The reference in 
the text to c;hana ' s achievement of polif^^al independ^ince under Nkrumah makes 
this point clear. 

Students are asked to investigate other cases of independence won from 
colonial powers by comparing the political map of Africa after World War I with 
the map of Africa in 1975. Very little information can be gleaned from such 
an exercise, especially when the teacher's guide lacks adequate notes on the 
subject. These notes stress the common but misleading notion that "tribal" 
loyalty is the greatest barrier to national identity. Many scholars are now 
giving more emphasis to the competition of economic class interests as deterrents 
to national identity than to ethnicity, although "triba-lism" is still the 
dominant theme in African politics as seen in the U.S. media. 

Generally, the series helps to break negative stereotypes about Africa, 
but students and teachers are given very little substantive content about Africa. 
Little or nothing is said about geography, colonial history, and contemporary 
social, economic and political life. Nothing is said about the crucial problems 
in Southern Africa, nor about Africa's ties with the United States. 
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'riui llol.t; Dacnhank Sy«l^cim 



llo.U/lUnbharc/WLnatain 
Seven lavuiH of ma tier la 1.9 waru iM'.viewud in the lloU, Rinehart aucl Winston 
aerlea. Nearly aLL o(: the Daiiahank wan ruvlowed; however, Home dat:a carda and 
foid-oiitiH, and ail recordLn^a were wot avaLlahle Cor evaluation. 

People (Level one) diacumaed liamily 1 Lfe In Japan, Germany, Iceland, nwd 
Kenya. Ln ihu Kenyan example, contraata in iileat.yleB are emphaaized thronKh 
the choice oC a very rural family for aturly. The alcetchea ol: life on this 
family farm are vu.ry idealised and romanr^c, quite unrealiatic, which la also 
true with tlie other nationalities depicted in the study. At the beginning of 
the unit, students are asked to draw sketches of what they think Kenya might 
be like. At Lhe end of the study, they check their drawings to see if their 
hypotheses were correct. Given the fact that most children have stereotypes of 
Africans as simple, relatively primitive rural people, these stereotypes will 
be unchallenged and reinforced at level one. 

Had the authors chosen families of similar status in each of the countries, 
the children would have had an opportunity to compare and contrast in an honest 
way. The question posed at the end of the study, "Which of the four countries 
is most appealing . . . give reasons . . . and vote" is very misleading. Having 
studied one lifestyle in Kenya, the children have learned nothing about the 
diversity or complexity of lifestyles in Kenya. This question reinforces the 
notion that the family studied is representative of Kenya, which it is not. 

Level two, Communities , again fails to give the reader any idea of contem- 
porary urban Africa. The Berbers and Tuaregs are studied as examples of desert 
communities. So-called "Bushmen" ( a derogatory term) are referred to in the 
chapter "People Use Tools." Although the teacher's notes admonish the teacher to 
tell the children that "Bushmen" of today use steel knives rather than stone tools, 
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:he Inuuv^y ^-'^^^ uhLMruu Men o|: Afrlrau priopln nro again, uhnao which rainPortia 

(ILt Uirt, lava I r.hren, has axraMiHiva .loviiraKa nf cha Clraal: Zl.mbal)wu riiinu 
In pruHunU-tlay /VLmhahwa, Tha phot:o^rapha ara aHcallant:, Suuthjuua could bacomo 
vary inUaroHUad lu uha varinua paopiaM whu aonal:ruci:ad l;l\a aucnia ana.loauraH, 
Uowarn and for LrasHaa , Thay ienvu of iht-- antanalva trading ayatam of uha 
Kingdom of Monomntapa and of the wealth of tha IcinR^a court. 

llowavar, the toKt reflacta out-of-drii:G acholarahip by itsi fascination 
with the quoHtion, ''Who built Zimbabwe?" Scholars have put to rest the con-- 
tent ion of the white settlers in the region that Blacks could not have accom- 
plished juch a feat. To dwell on this issues is a waste of time. 

Two folktales are given at the end of the chapter. Their relevance to 
the Zimbabwe unit is enexplained. They are not taken from people of the Zim- 
babwe area. 

Cities has an interesting lesson on the use of Arabic numerals which 
should provide some challenge to enthusiastic young people. Teachers may be 
interested in looking at other African numeration systems and numerical designs 
which are interestingly discussed in Africa Counts by Claudia Zaslavsky, a math 
teacher from New York. The book is published by Pr indie, Weber and Schmidt. 

Level four, Cultures ; five, American History ; and six. Technology have 
considerable coverage of African studies. Cultures is an inquiry study in 
anthropology and sociology. "Bushmen" are studied as an example of people 
living in bands. The Ibo speaking people of Nigeria are studied under unit 
four, "Country People in Modern Nations." "City Life in Changing Nations," 
discusses the capitol city of Nigeria, Lagos. 
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My Ghanaian consultant was especially perturbed by the Cultures material 
on Africa, beginning with the opening questions on page two. What ±3 the 
underlying assumption of these questions? Is it that other people are so dif- 
ferent from us and that they have not become "modern?" After reading the 
entire Databank series, the answer is "yes." The basic thread of this series 
is one of "modern" versus "nonmodern," t;»^rms actually used in the level six 
book, Technology . This assumes that the "nited States and parts of Europe are 
on the top of the ladder of human achiev*^*^ent because of their technological 
sophistication. Children are not given opportunities to learn from other 
cultures about human values (except brier.Ly in the problems posed in the chap- 
ter on urban renewal in Lagos) . 

Human achievement is equated with technological development, and, there- 
fore, those societies which have not progressed to a high level of technological 
sophistication are perceived as behind or backward people. This assumption 
must be challenged. 

The long chapter on the "Bushmen" has a paternalistic, condescending tone. 
We seem to be looking down on a peculiar people, eavesdropping on their peculiar 
lives and making our own conclusions. The following statements reflect this 
attitude: "Killing an antelope or even a giraffe, makes them feel strong. To 
be able to give away much meat to others makes them feel important." (p. 41, 
Cultures) The following statement describes the people watching their huts 
burn down because of a child's carelessness with fire, "As they quickly burn 
to the ground, people stand around joking and laughing. But an hour is all the 
time it takes for a woman to build another one. In the fire, the family might 
have lost most of what they own . . . (but they) will borrow from other people 
until they have time to make new things." (p. 46, Cultures) These two state- 
ments are descriptive in a very we/they sense. Surely anyone who could kill 
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m antelope or giraffe would feel strong, and anyone who is in a position to 
jhare his or her wealth (meat) would feel important. It is exceedingly diffi- 
:ult to believe that women would stand around joking and laughing if every 
worldly possession they owned to make life easier uere consumed by fire. If 
:his laughter is a form of psychological relief, let that be explained. The 
text leads the reader to think that thes^ simple-minded people do not appreci- 
ate the value of their own tools and home? . 

The use of the prayers of "Bushmen*' could be a productive inquiry exer- 
cise into human commonr?lities in religious belief systems. It would be dif- 
ficult, however, for children to identify with the "Bushmen" after the descrip- 
tions preceding the prayers. 

Unit four of Cultures discusses "tribal people joining a nation/' The Ibo 
speaking people are described as ones who "change very quickly when new ways 
come to their villages." (p. 119) They are used as examples of African country 
people who appreciate the values of Western technology and who "get themselves 
up" by allowing "the modern world to come to us." (p. 130) Some stereotypes 
of African people as lazy and resistant to change will certainly be broken by 
this chapter, even though it perpetuates the thesis of human achievement being 
equal to technological development. 

The unit on Lagos raises the problems of urban life in contemporary 
Nigeria and makes a point of saying that Yoruba people have lived in urban 
settings for generations. These topics help students to understand that urban 
centers have been and continue to be important in African nations. Students 
may find some comparisons between urban renewal efforts in Lagos and those in 
U.S . cities . 
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American History (level five) begins with an excellent and interesting 
discussion of West African civilizations. Several lessons are planned around 
the study of art from Benin, as was similarly done in the Cultures units on 
Nigerian art and Ife bronzes. Introducing these art lessons not only broadens 
the students' understanding of African nr t forms (which is usually dominated 
bv a fixation on masks), but also gives rhe students some idea of the methods 
used in this early bronze casting, a tc|?ic rarely covered in elementary level 
art classes. 

The passage at the end of unit four, which describes the funeral of a 
Yoruba king seems out of place and without any context- What is the purpose 
of this vignotte? Discussing suicide and murder deserves some conceptual 
framework or else it appears as a dramatic attention-raiser for no specific 
purpose . 

Level six, Technology , has been referred to earlier in conjunction with 
the theme of "nonmodern" and "modern" societies. 

Another crucial ingredient lacking in the Databank analysis of techno- 
logical developments in Africa is the role of the industrialized nations in 
the lack of technological development in countries with low per capita incomes. 
None of the economic and political questions are raised which would lead the 
student to understand the complexity and difficulty of achieving needed tech- 
nological development. The example of the cocoa beans from Ghana and the 
Hershev Company from Pennsylvania gives an excellent glimpse of our dependence 
on Ghana for chocolate candy, but it fails to discuss what has happened to 
Ghana and to Ghanaian farmers because of their dependence on one crop for a 
living and because of the control of the market by Western demands. Sixth 
grade students could understand these issues if they were raised. Instead, 
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the student is left with the impression that Hershey buys 30,000 pounds of 
beans and the grower ftets the money. This is far too simplistic and very 
misleading;. (p. 20A , Technology) 

Overall , the Databank is in great need of revision from the point of 
view of African studies. Too many stereotypes are reconfirmed; too many 
assumptions are made about the meaning of progress, and too few examples are 
given for learning from rather than about: African peoples. We look forward 
to an improved 1980 edition of the Databar.k which has the potential for a very 
thorough learning methodology with more sensitive and appropriate choices of 
substantive content matter. 
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Windows on Our World 



Houghton/Mifflin 



Student-;' b< v>l<.-., teachers' annotated editions and activity books were 
supplied bv tfj" ptil^i Lsher for each of the following titles: Me, Things We 
Do , and The World Around Us (which are evaluated collectively) , and Planet 
Earth and The Way People L 1 ve (which ar^:» evaluated collectively) , Level 
three Who Are We and level five The Uni ted States were not supplied. 

Few references are made to Africa or African peoples in the materials 
becauj^e the series stresses the development of self awareness and of aware- 
ness and respect of persons around us. It does not focus on world geography 
or area studies, but brings in some examples from other cultures to illustrate 
a concept being developed within the scopo of the series. The general theme 
of this series, Windows on the World , is one of understanding one's self and 
others as dignified and diverse people in a changing and manipulated world 
environment. The editor, Lee Anderson, is committed to the cause of global 
education, that is, in essence, learning to appreciate the diversity of 
human culture and learning to cope with the finiteness of the world's resources 
to meet human needs. 

The fact that African examples are so few increases the impact of those 
which are selected for the children to consider. There is only one mention 
of Africa in the lower elementary materials; this occurs in the second level 
book, The World Around Us, in which the students are learning about the world 
through pictures. A picture of a classroom in a school in the "Congo" is 
shown, along with photos of classes in India and China, although the countries 
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are not named in the children's text. The teacher's guide mentions that there 
is no need to point out where these countries are located. The children are 
encouraged to discuss the similarities and differences between their own school 
and those shown in the pictures. 

The classroom in the Conp;o contains a chalkboard hung on a wall made of 
mud and pole construction. Four or five boys are seated on narrow benches 
watching the teacher point to the *'devoir" (homework) written on the board. 
The photo? .re captioned: "These are picL.ires of schools in the present../' 
(p. 27). Whether we intend it or not, children will generalize that schools in 
the Conc;o, in ieed perhaps all scb.ools in ATrica, are like the one pictured. 
Thev will not iearn that there is a great: variety of schools in the Congo and 
that many Conp,olese children go to well-Hnuipped schools with the same amenities 
found in irany schools in the U.S. The children's stereotypes of Africa as 
"primitve" v;ill be reinforced through this single reference to Africa in the 
lower prirarv materials. The same effect would occur in reverse if one photo 
of one school in the U.S. were used to generalize for the whole North American 
continent. From the point of view of an area studies curriculum specialist, 
it would have been advisable to show three photos from different types of 
schools in the Concho, giving children an opportunity to draw comparisons 
and contrasts with their own without typifying schools in an African country 
by a single photo of a small rural school. Indeed, education has become such 
a priorltv for most African nations, that new schools are being constructed in 
remote rural areas, replacing the pole and mud structures. 



I have dwelt at length on this particular example because it is indicative 
of the subsequent treatment of Africa in the upper primary materials, with one 
exception. One picture in The Way People Live (level six) shows women students 
in graduation gowns and the teacher *s guide says the photo is from Ghana. Apart 
from this single photo, the other twenty liliotos of African people depict rural, 
village Life styles, and urban market sceut-.s. None depict the major cities with 
skyscrapers, international airports, luxury hotels, cars, trains, buses, trucks, 
TV and radio stations, ice cream stands, movie theaters, universities, 
and rock musical bands. These images are just as real and important in African 
studies and ^Ive .students new images of Africa which break the stereotypes and 
huil I .! sense of human commonality which is a theme of Windows on the World . 
Gi^^en the strong stereotypical views most Americans hold about Africa as a 
"primitive" rural society, it is imperative that young children receive some 
onnosinc^ images, not to the exclusion of the rural, but to complement it. 

Unfortunately, most of the written material about Africa is of an equally 
stereotvoical nature in the upper elementary series. For example, in Plane t 
Earth (le*/el four) the text discusses how people relate to natural phenomena. 
It tells us that a group of Nigerian people called the Ibo believe in Chidinelu, 
the god who rules over the rain: "When the rain doesn't come, the Ibo believe 
Chidinelu is angry with them. Why do you think the Ibo believe Chidinelu rules 
the rain?" (p. 118-11^) Again, this selection singles out one situation from 
which the children are very likely to generalize. The example is meant to 
illustrate ho^-^ a oroup of neople has developed a religious philosophy to 
explain natural avvmts, but it reinforces stereotypes by failing to show di- 
versity among the Ibo sreaking people, many of whom are Christian and do not 
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alleve in Chidinelu. If the authors had taken several diverse examples of 
jman communities within Nigeria to illustrate different ways of understanding 
atural phenomena, the text would not have reinforced Western stereotypes of 
frican pfoples as unscientific believers in spirits. Similar diversities of 
elief coii!d ^ave been illustrated from examples within the U.S., thereby 
eachincT that humans react differently to nature even though they may share 
he same natural environment. 

The sa^'.e problem is illustrated on pa^^e 250 of The Planet Earth where 
hildren are studying changes in the enviconment, A village compound, pre- 
umably in Africa, is pictured with thatcfied rectangular buildings in dark 
lack and grey tones. A brightly colored city of skyscrapers stands next to 
he village photo. We do not know where either photo has been taken, but 
hildren will presume that one is in Africa and the other in the U.S., again 
einforcinf^ their stereotypes of "native** Africa. How challenging it would 
e to state that both photographs are from Africal The question, "Which 
icture shows the most changes in the environment?" would then encourage 
hildren to learn of diversity within Africa. 

There are other specific problems with the treatment of Africa in this 
eries; on the other hand, the authors have avoided using condescending words 
uch as "uncivilized," "natives", "primitive," "tribalistic . " The maps are 
:p to date for the time of publication. 

A general lack of teacher *s notes increases the problems in the texts 
►y not providing specific or adequate comment, particularly regarding photo- 
;raphs, ( Planet Earth , p. 250; The Way People Live , p. 204). These pictures 
ire not identified as being taken in Africa, and a teacher would have to guess 
:o answer students* questions about the content of the photographs. Other 
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teacher's notes aro misleading. For example, the interesting excerpt on Kenya 
(The Way People Li/e , Unit 3, Lesson 9) describes an old Kenyan's views of 
the coming of the railway to his country. This is a classic quotation pitting 
the comini? of Western technology against human values and human survival in 
Kenya. As land is alienated by the Europeans, Kenyans are forced onto smaller 
plots of land which cannot support the population. At the same time, some 
Kenyans are brouRht into the Western tecl.uological culture of motor cars, "fire 
sticks.." and trains. The teacher's notes suggest that students role play the 
dilemma in Kenya. Some students, the notes continue, may "suggest that 
the ultimate solution to the problem their country faces is to force the 
"Pink Cheeks" (Europeans) out of their country and run it for themselves 
again. They may argue that independence is a must, despite what it may cost. 
In short, they may suggest revolution. That, of course is exactly what did 
happen in Kenya." (p. T 354). Few teachers would know that thousands of 
white people remained in Kenya at the time of independence, and, in fact, 
that they were guaranteed safety during the transition to independence. The 
racial conflict of "Pink Cheeks" versus blacks was limited, and Jomo Kenyatta 
welcomed and encouraged whites to stay in Kenya. This is not clear in the 
teacher's notes, which inply that the whites were forced out of Kenya rather 
than that they were forced out of political control of Kenya. The difference 
is important. 

Overall, the references to African peoples in Wi^idows on ^he Wor^ 
not support or illustrate the central themes of the series as a whole. Rather 
than fitting the pattern of human diversities and commonalities, the references 
to Africa reinforce stereotypes and fail to illustrate either diversity within 
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Africa or commonality with the U.S. Because many of these problems are re- 
flected in the choice of photographs, one wonders if the authors and editor 
had the opportunity to select the photos used throughout the text. 
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Rationale 

Rc^ fleet ions on Asian Studies I n Social vStudies Texts 

The treatment of Asia in Amer ican textbooks has been under close scru-.iny 
by Asian specialists in recent years. The Asia Society, a private non-profit 
educational organization, conducted an intensive survey of how Asia is depicted in 
306 social studies texts in use in 50 s'ates under a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
The Asia Society reported its findings In Asia in American Textbooks in 1976.* 
The books wore evaluated by over one-hundred experts with scholarly and teaching 
experience on all parts of Asia. This study provides an excellent frame of 
reference for publishers, textbook adoption committees and classroom teachers on 
the use of Asian materials in the classroom. 

What can be said of the "state of the art** regardi." studies based on 

this exhaustive project? At best textbooks should provide a true Asia perspective 
on the problems, events, and influences which shape people's lives, bringing the 
study down to the concrete level of day-to-day existence. Culture and people 
should hold "center stage". Good textbooks let indigenous literature, art, 
philosophy, religion, music, drama, diaries, or other humanistic primary source 
materials tell ';he story. 

Teachers and curriculum planners must exercise firm vigilance over content 
information on Asia contained in their texts and supplementary materials. Asia 
is by far the world *s most populous region, composed of many countries, ethnic 
groups, and political systems. Thus, it cannot be easily characterized by 
generalizations. Educators must be prepared for inaccuracies due to faulty 
interpretation, out-of-date information, superficial treatment, or conceptual 

*The Asia Society, Asia in American Textbooks , Asia Society, Inc.. 112 E. 64th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10021, 1976. 
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istortions. Indeed, autliors of social studies texts face a tremendous ly difficult 
ask in presenting cognitive, affective understandings on such a huge region with 
ivert;ent cultures. Upfi.rt.ana; aly , what appears in school books is poorly 
nformed by currents In Asian scholarship. All too often simplification goes too 
ar. In using texts teachers must be alert to western adaptations of Asian myths, 
egends, folktales, and historical accounts. Eyewitness reports may only put 
cross the cultural bias of the foreign visitor. Even case studies have been 
ited as a maior disappointment; textbook authors have featured what amounts to 
abri cat ions of situations and attitudes. 

The ideal Asia-centered approach goes beyond the exotic side of Asian life 
'hich may catch the eye of the casual observer. Asian cultures are based on 
:oherent value systems which make sense to society members. Students must be helped 
:o understand and empathi^.e with the integrity of actions, attitudes, and institutions 
)f people in Asia; to accept differences in a value-free manner; and to appreciate 
isian contributions to our global culture. 

Two approaches more commonly characterize Asian material. One encompasses 
^alue Judgements which identify change as good, necessary, and an historical 
Lnevitabi iity . Such assumptions cast indigenous traditional ways as impediments to 
progress, while judging positive achievements in terms of economic wealth and 
-chnological advancement. A second unsuitable tack derives from a Western-centered 
bias in defining Asian ''progress". This takes the shape of a "catching up with the 
West" mentality, failure to distinguish "Westernization" from "modernization" 
describing Asia in terms of Western standards, emphasizing Asia's problems and 
overlooking Asian strengths, or using Asia as a stage for events prominent in 
Western history. 

The findings of the Asia Society and these evaluations of four elementary 
social studies series, point clearly to the need for cooperation among specialists 
nth Asian Studies expertise, teachers, and curriculum developers. Many colleges, 
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universities, and private Internat Lonal organizations offer extensive resources to 
assist teachers in teaching about Asian Studies. During the 1970' s special 
"outreach" programs were created to perforin a unique liaison function between Asian 
scholars and the general public. As one of the first of these "outreach" programs, 
the Project on Asian Studies In Education at the University of Michigan, has 
much uxporienre in ])rovidlnjLj; bihl iographii assistance, in-service workshops, loans 
of written and audLo-visual materials, advice on curriculum planning, speakers on 
Asian topics, plus assistance in pinpointing other local, state, and national 
Asian Studies resources. PASE also took part in the Asia Society Textbook survey. 
Asian outreach units also endeavor to make teacher feedback play a more vital role 
in the development of Asian studies classroom materials, through their network of 
ties to professional organizations;, private and public funding agencies, and book 
publ ishe rs . 

Evaluation of Asian content in the four social studies series was carried out 
as a team effort under the direction of Jo Ann Hymes, director of the Project on 
Asian Studies in Education. Ms. Hymes reviewed Windows on Our World by Houghton 
Mifflin. Thougli a Japanese specialist, she has broad Asian expertise. She has 
run workshops for audiences of all ages, developed curriculum, and edited Asia 
Through F_i_lm and Teaching Abou t Jap an: A Resource Guide . Susan Pratt Walton 
evaluated The Soc ial Sciences: Concepts and Values by Harcourt, Brace and 
Jovanovich. Ms. Walton Is a Southeast Asian specialist and Instructional Associate 
at PASE. Editor of Sou tjieast Asia: A Resource Guide for Teachers she is currently 
t ransLatlng books on Indonesian and Javanese music and culture. Marie H. Martin 
analy/.ed Con cepts and Inciuiry: Learner-Verified Edition II by Allyn and Bacon. 
Ms. Martin has lived In India five years and is a South Asian historian; has 



taught grades 5-12, She has served as assistant editor of the Michigan Papers 
South and Southeast A^sU) and the Mj^cjulgan Series on South and Southeast A sian 




Lan^ua^es and Linguistics : Andrea Sankar worked on the Holt Databank series. 
Dr. Sankar is a specialist in Chinese anthropology having done research on old 
age in China. Currently she is a consultant for the '^American Values and the 
Elderly" project and teaches cross-cultural topics at the University of Michigan's 
School of Social Work. 
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Tl\e Making of Our America 

xMlyn and Bacon 

Series 

A. UveraJI. These volumes are part of a series of social studies volumes 
for the elementary grades . They are concept oriented , and each year ' s 
set of recommended volumes includes an area study volume(e.g., India 

for grade 4, the Middle East for w « ade 5). The series is well integrated 
and thoughtfully laid out — a wide • ange of skills and concepts are 
progressively developed and expanded through successive years. 

B. Student *s Point of View. From a student's point of view, these texts 
are attractive. They are generously, colorfully, and (usually) appro- 
priately illustrated (with captions) — sometimes comparison and class 
discussion are suggested for a series of pictures. In addition, the 
illustrations are drawn from a great variety of sources, (e.g., street 
scenes, miniature painting, statuary, archaeological sites). In the 
texts, different type styles are used for text, questions, stories, and 
so- forth, breaking the monotony and physically marking the place at 
which one shifts gears and goes on to something different. After pre- 
senting data or an idea or a concept, questions follow immediately in 
the text. These are marked by degrees of difficulty, so the student 
knows whether or not the question can be answered directly on the basis 
of the information in the text, whether the information must be reworked, 
or whether outside information or research is necessary. There are 

map."^, charts, graphs, and so forth, most using both metric and traditional 
units. These are clearly explained in the text and then questions asked 
and problemfi posed so that the student will not only understand those 
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specific materials, b'jt also learn to understand similar materials. 
As with the conceptual content of the texts, the degree of difficulty 
Increases each year. 

The accompanying teacher's guides are thorough. Each guide begins 
with an introduction to the series, its goals and objectives. Then 
there is an explanation of how to use the guide and a list of overall 
performance objectives. For each i-hapter, there is a list of perform- 
ance objectives. These are clearly stated, and they are marked as to 
hov complete the students ' understanding should be of each objective 
by the end of the study period. This is followed by a list in two 
colurans: on the left, a list of concepts; on the right, the teaching 
objectives which, if met, will enable the students to understand and 
apply that concept. Then there is a succinct explication of the con- 
tent in the student volume providing the teacher with additional 
contextual information. This is followed by teaching suggestions, a 
series of notes that explain what types of answers should be elicited 
from the question in the text, and a section on activities (these run 
the gamut from blackboard activities to student research and report 
topics). Finally, at the end of each volume, there is a list of 
sources of "Free and Inexpensive Materials". This is followed by a 
list of books for teacher use, books for students to read or consult, 
fiimstrips available, and miscellaneous items — all of these sections 
bein^ briefly annotated. 

These texts and guides are complete, but the teacher must do his/her homework . 
lU'/shi' .•-•innot go into the class unprepared , have a student read page XY aloud , and 



th&n expect to lead a meaningLul and instructive discussion on the basis of 
the text only. He/she must familiarize himself /herself with the concepts in the 
teacher's guide and skim through the teaching suggestions. Having done this, 
he/she need do nothing more in order to teach that particular section or topic 
well, getting across concepts as well as data, helping his/her students develop 
skills which will apply outside the classroom as well as meeting testing criteria. 

I wish I had had such texts when I was teaching. Because of the way Lhey 
are constructed, Lhey can L»e used withoi.L additional outside work and without 
modification: pages can be assigned as liomework or they can be done in class; 
questions can be the basis for discussion or they can be assigned as written 
work — answer just the questions marked in such-and-such a manner, write a report 
on one oi the questions that requires further research, answer one question from 
each group ctiousing whichever level of difficulty you prefer, etc.; tonight, 
draw a graph Like the one in the text that shows how many pennies, nickles and 
dimes there are in your father's pocket. Most importantly to me, because of the 
way these texts are designed, a teacher can elicit responses from slower stu- 
dents who can then be appropriately congratulated; in turn, cheir responses 
can be expanded by more experienced or more articulate students— resulting in 
true participation by each class member, something which I believe is essential 
to responsible and good teaciiing, 

2. Some General Coniments on the Series. It should be obvious from my comments 
above, that I am extremely impressed with the series and that it has my 
recommendation. However, .... 
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\. The suggested grade levels are too high for school systems with a 
disproportionate number of students from disadvantaged homes. Pre- 
sumably, any committee reviewing thesi* texts would be aware of the 
level of reading ability and experience of their students (my personal 
experience is that 1 was forced to use a ninth grade text for seventh 
grade students, about two-thirds of whom should have had a seventh 
grade text). Under normal(?) circuijis tances , because of the way the 
texts are laid out, they could be used for students of mixed ability 
ur fur tracked students, 
B. Asia (separate from the comments below). The series is to be commended 
for its attitude- towards and coverage of non-western areas. Given that 
space and time necessitate selectivity, I am impressed with the con-- 
tent; however, one thing which does not emerge is the staggering 
complexity of Asia, The series needs to include a consideration of 
the incredible variety that exists in Asia. Given that materials must 
be simplified, the editors have done a good job — generally speaking — 
of avoiding distortion and condescension. Yes, I would like to rewrite 
some of the materials dealing with caste, for example; but, except for 
one major error (below), the way in which it is discussed compares very 
tavorably with other texts. 
C. ::at ionalisTt . Throughout the series, nationalism is presented as a 
rather good Western invention or creation of the 16th century (e.g., 
u'he Age of ',-;est.ern Expansion , p, 123); but other areas, being a little 
sLmv'er fit is implied), did not catch this precious feeling until much 
l.it-jr. iiiit nationalism is a 19th century phenomenon. Editors, please, 
ask yourselves, "Were the illiterate peasants of various areas of 
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Eni»lani] (or of lUo provinces of Franco or Spain or Italy or . . ,) 
layai to some national concept of their particular state?" Nonsense: 
i'liat other classed idontified their interests with a particular state 
is not the same as nationalism either. 

Economics (for example, see the un;u-cep tab le checklist in The Indian 
Suhcont in en t: , pp. 72-73). From tb^se texts, we reach the conclusion 
that efficient farming, as in the I'nited States (where we still have a 
notable distribution problem if malnutrition and hunt^er are criteria), 
i 1'. vt » 1 v»/.-; perhaps 1 ur ^i'/. of the pepiilation in agricultural production, 
ff this is a ^t:>a 1 , then in India alone , where currently about 75% of 
l\\L' population o) 600,000,000 are directly dependent upon their own 
inv(^lvement in agricultural pr{iduction, reaching this goal would separate 
t)ver 430,000,000 persons from their livelihood, nearly double the 
number of per.sons in the United States. Please, get off the big bucks, 
big rubles, and big salaries for foreigners in '^hardship posts*'; start 
thinking of the appropriateness of solutions for particular economies, 
e.g., labor intensive agriculture in Japan. No mouse wants a door 
big enough to let the cat in. 

Women. Isomen are treated with silent fairness in these texts. l>/hy 
is it that, in modern times, only non-Western states have had women heads 
of state emerge.' through their political systems (Israel, India, Sri Lanha) 
Whi) did manage fc-tK(al estates during the Crusades? Yes, the women of 
Islamic extraction did u/ear (and still do) the veil, but who commanded 
that tliey have rights in property (Muhaminad) ; what group has had con- 
tractual arrangements for temporary sexual alliances which protect any 
issue from those alliances (the Shia) . 
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F. Puiit.i(-'s, MonarcliLiJS have not been as alisoluce, tlemuc l'.i cy is not 
quite as democratic, and reformers like Martin Luther espoiised so 
simply for their ideas as suggested. 

Some Major Problems 

A. The Indian Subcontinent , p. 62, and Four World Views , p. 50. The vaisya 
are merchants. The sudra are farmers and craftsmen (in the latter case, 
wiiich craftsmen are sudra and whicl". are oi tcaste varies from region to 
region according to local i-onventlcn) . 

,5. Slddhartlia Tautarna, after his enlii^htenmen t , is usually referred to in 
i-.nglish as tae Burldhi^ as there are a great many other buddhas who 
should not: be confused v;ith him. 

C. Four World Views , p. 62. Hin-;iyana? No, no, no I Not in this context! 
In is Theravoda. In addition, including Zen with the three major 
.■)rarches of the "religion" is ratuer like including a single branch of 
a pussy willow cut In late March in a composition with a 75 year-old 
oak, maple and elm tree — it may be an interesting contrast, but it is 
not oil appropriate presentation. 

'-Medieval Civilization, p. 38, "Hindu-Arabic Numerals." Hindu refers to 
t:o t'le practicer of srnr.e form of the religion we call Hinduism. The 
correct here would be Indo-Arabic, or just Indie. Given the des~ 

cripLjon, Ar.ibic numerals should be included in the chart as well, and 
riie number 7 is completely unintelligible. 
Sotne Typical Minor Problems 

.X. The problem is "kowtow". The vord is a western mispronunciation of a 
Chinese word, and it has come tc carry a negative connotation in modern 
English. In its origin.il sense, it was an obligatory act of great 



respcf.L Loward the emperor. Because of the difference in original 
meaning and preaenL uauage, even though the situation is explained, an 
additional note is needed. 

Four World Views , p. 65. The firril two questions are not particularly 
fair to Buddhists, Buddhism, and 1 1 the rest of us, e.g., substitute 
Methodist or Roman Catholic. How nbout minister or priest instead? 
After all, whether Buddhist, Jewii-rh . . one is able to study science 
to control nature (aa do many Buddhists) because one has learned to 
control oneself. 

The Age of Western Expansion , p. 26. "Centers of Civilization in the 
Old World, c. 1500" The Mughals (note spelling) did not rater South 
Asia until 1526 (a term preferable to "the Indian Subcontinent", by 
tile way); not until the 1570 's did anything resembling an empire 
begin to emerge. 

-Page 36, a reference to European shipbuilders borrowing from the Muslims. 
This same problem occurs elsewhere, as for example a reference to China, 
India and tiie Muslims. 

-Page 38, "This asLro.l abc? was invented by the Greeks about 200 B.C. It 
may be the oldest scientific instrument in the world." Those Greeks 
were very clever to write on their astrolabe in Arabic in the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C. 

Medieval Civilization , p. 58, my favorite caption: "The ruins of an 
Arab city in Africa" which accompanies a picture of a small building 
of perhaps three or four rooms. Then there are pages 80 and 81 in which 
the "light plow" pictured matches the description given in the text of the 
"new plow". Or the map on p. 112 of "Europe" which includes North Africa 
and the Levant. 
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E. Four World VLewH , p. B, Question 7, "Uoea God (or do godj) exiat?" 

followed by question 8, "Does God (or do gods) care about human beings?" 
Hmmm, what if I answer "No" to question 7? 

Conclusion 

Taken as a whole, despite criticisms which can be made, the series is a 
good one. My advice to any teacher wno is going to use a series like this, 
or probably just a part of the series, is to examine the entire series and 
pick out the volume or volumes about :;hich you have the moat expertise 
(whether applicable to what you will be teaching or not). Then read the 
volume critically to see how it matches up with your own experience. Then 
expect that sinilar problems will exist with the volumes that you will be 
using, ana try to correct for them. Your students may be even more per- 
spective in this regard, and their responses may indicate where there are 
problems with the materials (either through naivete—other people don't 
really do that, do they?— or by showing hostility and prejudice). 
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Rovi.i'wnr //'» 

1 lu! Sor. l_a_L SeLeneeH ; Cone opt: a hiu1_ Valima 

- llarcourt, lU-aao aiul Jovanovlch 

l]uj ^liL Sclencea: CoiIce2j;a_ tind_ Vii_Ui,^ (pubiiahed by Harcourt, Uriico, 
and Jovauovlch in 1975) consists a(. Htudent Uoxta und teacher guided for 
kindergarten tlirough hIkcU grade. The content ia organized around a aerieH of 
concepts and vaiucs concerning man (anci woman) and bia or her cultural and 
physical environment. This conceptual rather thiin strictly factual approach 
l3 hignly commendable. it encourages ctudenta to think creatively about their 
own lives and to appreciate other cultur.-.a very different from their own. The 
many different kinds of exercises suggested enable the students to develop 
multiple points of view. With all the highly praiseworthy aspects of this 
series, however, it is to be regretted that the Asian content has some serious 
faults. Ihe following discussion dwells on the faults of the series more than 
the good points not because the Asian content is totally inaccurate (it is 
not), but because the good points are easy to see whereas the bad points are 
often more subtle. 

There are three kinds of problems which plague the Asian content of The 
Social Sciences : 1) A Western-centered rather than Asian-centered approach, 
2) factual inaccuracies and 3) omission of sufficient material on Asia. 

The outstanding problem with many American textbooks on Asia is the ten- 
dency to present Asian institutions, history and culture from a Western 
perspective. In Volume II of The Social Sciences a Western-centered approach 
is carefully avoided, while in Volume VI that approach appears frequently, 
thouga seldom blatantly. (The other four volumes of the series treat Asia only 
tn passing.) The following provides illustrations of the Western-centered 
approach versus the Asian-centered approach in both volumes. 
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Vtilulua i.L r.uiu.aliui in. my | u 1 l.-co Icir photiagrtiphH t'.hiiclrcMi from around 
the world, UuiUuiing "HLroHhl." Crum Japun and "Uani" from rndia. Unlike photo- 
j.»raplus Ln many ueixUM, ihase do wot meroly perpeLuaLo atarootypea and cliches 
about Asia: Thay show i:hiLdri)n pevforminK everyday activities like eating, 
learnUig, obeying rules and saying "thank you." The implication of the photo- 
graphs and the accompanying questiona i:i the teacher guides is that all of these 
different: ways of acting are acceptable, even if they are unlike Western ways. 
The caption under one picture says for example, "Hiroshi is in his bedroom. 
What dues he have Ln his room? How is your room like his? How is it different?" 
(p, 186, Volume il)* These questions do not focus on what, in Western terms, 
is "missing" from the room. Instead, the questions suggest that here is a 
different kind of bedroom, a reasonable and acceptable alternative to an American 
bedroom. After seeing Hiroshi and Rani in a variety of activities, the reader 
feels as if he knows these children. They are not merely stereotypes: they 
are real people. By centering on peoples and their cultures, Volume II 
encourages students to think for themselves in evaluating their own and other 
cultures . 

Unfortunately the humanistic and Asian-centered approach evident in Vol-- 
Lune 1.1 is somewhat lacking in Volume VI. The Western-centered approach 
manifests itself there in three ways: 1) Often only the negative aspects of 
Asian cultural institutions are described. 2) The authors apparently assume 
that Asian countries will and should follow the same path to modernization that 
the West followed. 3) Asian customs are unfairly compared to Western ones. 



*Since all the material in the student texts is reproduced in miniature in the 
teacher guides, all page numbers refer to the pages in the teacher guides. 
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riie iloHi'r 1()L lull the capita liyntam in Voiunuj VI providea ua with a good 
f^xample of the way in wliLch Clie powitivc elements of an Asian cultural inati- 
tuLion are for the most part neglected, while the negative ones are stressed, 
llie authors can be credited for mentioning aome of the less important positive 
aypects of caste. However, they do not nu-intion the main function of caste. The 
system provides a division of labor and *^conomic solidarity by organising the 
exchange and distribution of goods and services among families of different 
occupations. The "Values Issue" activity (p , 209, Volume VI) further reinforces 
Ll^e nej.',cjLLve rather than the positive aspects of caste: Students are asked to 
discuss liow they would feel If someone were mistreated by his or her peers and 
forced to collect garbage just because he or she had red hair. 

A second, more subtle, failure to explain the positive elements of an Asian 
custom is the discussion of Japanese family life. Although the authors do not 
openly criticize Japanese family customs, they do not provide sufficient infor- 
mation to convince American students of the value of the custom in the Japanese 
context. For example, in explaining that older people often live with their 
married son and his family, the text states, "This is the Japanese way of 
caring for old people." (p. 50, Volume VI) Although the authors should be 
commended for including this statement, they do not explain the positive values 
of this custom sufficiently to enable students to overcome their own American 
prejudices against the custom. Indeed, the questions listed in the teacher guides 
probably serve to strengthen the American prejudice against this custom, rather 
than to show the students the Japanese point of view. One such question is, for 
example, "If you lived with all your relatives, how would decisions be made? 
Would anyone have authority to make decisions for others?" (p. 51, Volume Vl) 




A third uxaiuple of nu^ieetia^ to mout-ion the poHitive aapacts of Asia 
can be found in thn diacuuaion of nineteenth-century China. Although the 
authors atrehis that India haa a "traditional economy" ratlier than a "mature 
economy" (as described below), they fail to mention the fact that, according 
to many scholars, China in tlie nineteenth century had a "mature economy." 
instead, they describe nineteenth century China only in terms of its refusal 
to trade with the West. "Until almost two hundred years ago China had little 
contact with Europe. For one thing, China traded very little with other 
nations." (p. 360, Volume VI) 

Another facet of the Western-centered approach is the assumption that 

Asian countries will and should follow the same road to modernization that the 

West has followed. Seeing only the Western route, the text fails to mention 

the problems of modernizatior / the Western model. For example, 

The leaders of India... knew that if farmers used modern machines, 
fewer people would be needed to farm the land, and more food could 
be produced. If factories and other forms of industry were built, 
different kinds of goods could be made. People would then have the 
chance to buy such things as radios and kitchen appliances. In this 
way the use of resources would be more efficient, and the economy 
would grow... They wanted India to have what economists call a mature 
economy . (p. 256, Volume VI) 

First of all, this view of modernizing India's economy has been outdated for 
some time. The thrust for modernization today is to establish local agri- 
cultural training centers and to use improved agricultural techniques (seeds, 
fertiiiKers) rather than to encourage massive industrialization. It was 
learned some time ago that massive industrialization results in even greater 
farm income disparity than existed in pre-modern times, for buying tractors 
and reapers requires a huge amount of capital that only a few individuals in 
India have. Jse of tractors and reapers is also problematic in India because 
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that an impurtant gmii of Indian mud e ni 1 /^a Linn Lh tlio Wo^carn one; Llie 

acqn 1.H it: l(in of malari.al gouds 1. Lice radLnjA and IcJ.tchen app.LlancQa • Tluiae iMfUieH 

are not d iMCiiHWud at: all. IniiKuid, MludLUU:.'j aru led to helieva t:liat: Lnd;l.a 

wIL-L toiliH'/ thu aaniu paLh of Indus t eta LifsaL I.on t:hat tlio Wetit ro.LI.owed, wlu?n 

tictual. Ly Lho iiondLtiona in India are very differenL from t:hoae in pre-induatrlalixed 

West:ern countrLes. 

A t:hLrd way in which t:he aiit:hors ol* The Social Sciences exhibit a West:ern- 

cunLt.M'ed apprtMcli Is by comparing Asian cult:ural ins t:itut: ions t:o an ideal 

wliLch Westiern cui Lures have supposedly at. cained. For example, t:he ideal implied 

in tlie following passage is equal it:y belrween the sexes, 

in i:he past:, a Japanese wife was expected to obey t:he wishes and orders 
of almost: everyone in the household ,Alt:hough husbands are still the 
heads of families, wives take a greater part in making decisions than 
ever before. Husbands, t:hen, are now more likely to respect their 
wives' wishes. (p. 60, Volume VI) 

This passage is misleading in several ways. First, it is untrue that Japanese 
women obeyed "everyone in the household," for they managed the day-to-day finan- 
cial affairs, giving tiheir husbands allowances, and they supervised the 
upbringing of the children. Secondly, this statement is followed by the 
question, "Is this true in your community?" and is accompanied by two photographs 
of an American boy washing dishes and an American girl checking the oil of a 
car. These phot:ographs leave the impression that American attitudes about male/ 
female roles have been universally liberalized, whereas Japanese customs are 
still lagging behind. 
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llaviMK iujIimI .^niDf. lit tin* pinliUnuM v^/I.l:h fliu WtV) Utirn-cuui CtiruU ,ipi)roac|i in 
Voliimo VI, I cajinoL no^Unu*. to iitafu that: In Hnma wf»yH tho antharH do cloficrLbe 
proHtMU-day AiiLau mi 1 LuroH t:rom Aji Ian perHpoctilvufl ♦ (Jli Lna, India, and Japan 
aru \u)l (Unu:ril)ud an backward jitauit! cuiiuroM, bnt; aa atiCive chanRing aocietiuB , 
c:ominp, lu r.erma wlLh ihe prtiMHurua for mode rni/.aLion , Tlia credit: fov modern- 
LzaCLon in noi givan Lo Wii.sLurn conntries but to the leaders of theao countriea 
themneivoa. ih Ls Lh particularly evident in the treatment of Clandhi. Occasionally, 
the yentLment.H of these leaders are even quoted, Three statements of Mao 
Tse-^Lun^', art: quottul for eKample (p, 368, Volume VI), [n fact, the treatment of 
the post-revo Lut Lonary Chinese government and commune life is not flawed with 
V/estern biases. 

The second major problems with the Asian content in The Social Scieaces 
involved Factual inaccuracies of two kinds: 1) descriptions which are outdated 
and 2) oversimplifications and omission of important facts. 

The description of Japanese culture is outdated in its emphasis on rural 
life. The Japanese boy chosen to represent contemporary Japan as a quaint, 
very tradition-bound culture which is just very recently beginning to urbanize. 
The outdated approach to Indian development problems has already been mentioned. 
Since The Soc la 1 Sciences was published in 1975, the section on modern China 
is already out-of-date, due to the rapid rate of change in China, Although 
obviously I cannot fault the authors for this outdated material, I mention it 
only to alert teachers to the problem. 

The most egregious example of oversimplification is the discussion of 
caste in India. Although admittedly the caste system is extremely complex, the 
concepts of jat i and varna could probably be explained in a sixth grade text. 
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Identifying the t:our main "castes" as Brahmans, soldiers, merchants and 
farmers is inaccurate, for these are varnas, not castes. Furthermore, caste 
cannot be defined solely by the occupation of its members for people of all 
castes have always participated in most '.agricultural pursuits. The authors 
also overHimpL Lly the caste system on an historical dimension: "Caste 
institutions are foLh)we.d as they ave b?on for thousands of years." (p. 214, 
Volume VI) Actually, the caste system h-s changed considerably through history 
(especially in cue last one hundred years), and it continues to adapt in the 
face uf modern pressures. 

Important aspects of Chinese history are also oversimplified or omitted 
entirely. Kor exaraple, in discussing "Ti.e Mandate of Heaven" and the Chinese 
empire, the authors stress the corruption, poverty, wars and heavy taxation, 
while .ompletely neglecting to mention the high artistic, intellectual, political, 
and religicnis achievements of the Chinese empire. Consequently, not only will 
the students have an inaccurate picture of China, but also they will not have 
nearly enough information to do an activity designed "to dramatize the political 
philosophy of "order" in pre-revolutionary China." (p. 361, Volume VI) The 
problem of oversimplification continues in the discussion of the Chinese govern- 
ment daring this period: 

The people who advised the empercr were all rich landowners. These 
iandoi^ers were the only educated people in China. The rest of 
Che Chinese people had little or no education and no say in the gov- 
ern?aent. (p. 360, Volume VI) 

This ssage completely oi?.its a very important aspect of China during this period: 
The goveraraent consisted of extremely well-educated scholars, and although 
some of Lh»^se scholars were rich landowners, by no means, were they all. Further- 
more, It VHS untrue that by virtue of being a rich landowner, one could advise 
the e:nperjr. 
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Overaimplif Icac Ion is a problem in the discussion of moderr. China also: 
"The Communists forced the landoumers to give up their land. Many were put 
to death or forced to leave the country." (p. 364, Volume VI) Although many 
landlords died as a result of the civil war, they were not executed by the 
government as this statement implies, but were killed by leagues of peasants 
unofficially formed to attack landowners. The discussion of the Chinese economy 
also orr.its i-iportant facts: "The goals the "Great Leap Forward," like 
the goals of the first Five-Year-Plan, \^^re never reached." (p. 365 , Volume VI) 
In fact, many of the goals of the first ^ Lve-Year-Plan were reached, and 
although the production goals of the Great-Leap-Forward were not met, the 
latter did establish certain important social goals which have persisted • 

The third major problem with the Asian content in The Social Sciences 
is the Lack of it. With two-thirds of the world's population residing in Asia, 
only two of the six volumes treat Asia in any depth at all. (Asia is mentioned 
about a dozen times in the other four volumes.) Secondly, all of the dis- 
cussion of Asia centers on India, China, and Japan, almost totally neglecting 
Sotitheast Asia (and Korea is not mentioned at all). This is especially 
unfortunate since Southeast Asia has been in the news for so long, due to the 
United State.s involvement in Vietnam. Not only is the Vietnam War avoided, but 
other sore points of American involvement in Asia are also not mentioned: the 
Asian theater of World War il, the Korean War, and the American presence in 
the Philippines. Just as embarrassing; ^;>,.r:ts in American history vis-a-vis Asia 
are Left out, sc are Asian ach iev/emeni 3 in Che arts, music, theater, and literature 
Aithnu'^r: tlu' authors stress the negative aspects of traditional fufal life in 
India, tnr e:<a:npLe, they do not mention the great classical artiritic traditions 
practiced there. 
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Along with the general lack of information on Asia in this series 
is the absense of source materials on the Asian countries which are mentioned. 
The teacher is provided neither with supplementary explanations of the student 
readings nor with a bibliography of books and films with which to obtain 
additional infonuation. Occasionally, student activities are suggested which 
require source materials which are not provided. For example, to teach Japanese 
origami, the Leacher is merely toid to"work out an easy folding patt ern . . . and 
teach it to the children." (p. 197, Voluu.e II) Such an exercise would not teach 
the students anything about Japanese papei folding, a unique art. Furthermore, 
there are numerous books on origami for children published in this country. 

Ill ;^um, the mosL outstanding feature of 'Ihe Social Sciences is the frame- 
work of concepts and values within which Asian cultures are presented. This 
framework encourages students to look at universal problems and then to examine 
how different societies around the world have solved these problems. Volume II 
does an excellent job of showing students that other cultures have different 
customs v/liich are as reasonable as their own American customs. Students are 
encouraged to evaluate a cultural tradition within its own context before com- 
paring it to a tradition within American culture. 

Perhaps the major fault of The Social Sciences is the paucity of materials 
on Asia. with such a large percentage of the world's population residing in 
Asia, it is disappointing that only two of the six volumes treat Asia in any 
depth. However, when Asia is mentioned it is treated in some detail, and mostly, 
it is treated fairly, although the quality is very uneven. Volume II is 
excellent. The humanistic Asian-centered approach in the student text gives 
students the impression of really knowing two Asian children, while at the same 
time the tM:i<:horV^> guirie suggests affective activities to promote a deeper under- 
standing 01 other cultures. However, Volume VI suffers from some Western biases, 
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though they are aeidom blatant. Descriptions of Asian cultures in Volume VI 
are frequently outdated, oversimplified and misleading, and they rarely reflect 
modern scholarship. Customs are often not explained in sufficient detail for 
students to see their value within the Asian context. Indeed, many of the 
exercises suggested in the teachers guide are imposivible to do without more 
information. Unlike Volume II, the Asian individuals Introduced in Volume VI 
are stereotypes, and the ethnic diversify of Asian countries is not mentioned. 
Despite these inaccuracies and Western biases, the authors of The Social Sciences 
do manage to create an impression of a vibrant and changing Asia, whose leaders 
are actively and intelligently seeking solutions to the problems in their 
societic.s. That accomplishment is a very bright light in an otherwise seriously 
flawed picture of Asia. 
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Reviewer if 5 

Kolt/Rinehart/T«Tinston 

':he iKilt databank Series presents the reader with a mixed offering. 
Fortunately, soT.e of its strone;est features are clearly apparent in the text^ 
pre^^entc: to children. The fornat is immediately interesting and this is 
consistently true j^* the v/hoie series. 1 did feel, however, that the editors 
COM 'J. 'A-'e safoiv Included lon>?,er textual passages at the fifth and sixth 
levels. The rT'iOtorrauns and illustrations are remarkably good. They were 
o^>vioasiv rarefuilv chosen and rarely make implicit value statements; the 
.section on the ^"reen ^evolution in India bein^ a notable exception. The 
Dl'-oto^^raohs portraved ar. interesting combination of people, activities, and 
scenes selecr.e'^ to '-^Ive acc':rat^^ Information about an area and to spaxsk 
c::il..:ren's Interest in the people beinR studied. I especially likfed. the 
absence of captions which seerns to encourage the reader to more closely 
examine an., Interoret photoeranhs. Many texts were additionally enhanced* by 
the inclusion o^ ^.>rt work f.vo^ the culture being studied. Paintings and prints 
vere often used to illustrate discussions. Unfortunately the editors were 
sonetin^.es seriously in error in their choice of prints. For example, in the 
section on Japan be^^ore the stear^. engine, the prints on pages 74, 75, and 77 
arc said to illustrate oeasant wonen at home while they actually depict 
courtesan:^. Another example is the artist's rendering of Uwui Shan's voyage 
which is done in Japanese style not Chinese. One last example is found in 
the fix-nstrip accompanying the pre-moderii Japan section which shows artist's 
nrints sai.l to nepict the countryside that are actually urban scenes and 
others that -'^rc fro:r th.."^ vrone; historical period. 
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In oeiiaral tlie Pa la bank materials accompanying the texts wet a well put 
together and accurate, especiaj ly the one on modern Japan. The materials often 
include local music and native speakers. I felt the series of slides on Shang 
bronzes designed for the sixth level wa^ Coo advanced and frankly boring. The 
Shang bronzes are cn" course impressive b'.T they do not illustrate technological 
development In Chin.-r in a way that will interest sixth graders. 

Aside from such inaccuracies as: "Many children are born in villages like 
Colpalpur hut, because there is disease and lack of medical care few live 
bevond the avi;e.s of three to four months," and a serious misrepresentation of 
the failure uf the ^^^reen Revolution*, my main reservation concerning the children's 
texts wfxs the use of case studies. Some, like the story of the Kodama family 
in n-iodern ./apan , were v/ell done and accurate. Others reflected mainly the, 1 
assume. Western v/riter's perception of the situation. The worst example of 
this was the storv of Sachin, the untouchable. This young man escapes from the 
confines of un touchab il i ty to the university where he is surprised by the 
rebuff of his Brahmin classmates when they discover his status. Fortunately 
he does well in school and proceeds to take a good job as a high ranking 
engineer v/here no one inquires about his caste status. After casual dating 
in tiu-^ citv, he returns home to ask his father's help in finding a bride. Des- 
pite his elesant suit the villagers still treat him as an untouchable. It is 
difficult to believe ih-u people in Sachin's office were not curious about his 
caste attltades. This storv says more about the American belief in the power 
of e itication and individual initiative than the problems, of the caste system. 

"m^iTTT^vI^OT^r^te because the case of the Green Revolution provides an 
excellent example of the problems involved in modernization. 
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My most serious problems with the series lie in the teacher's guides 
which explicitly reflect the conceptual organization of the series. The 
authors and editors emphasize their determination to instill concepts rather 
than facts in the students. Simply stated, their contention is that facts 
chans;e , concepts don't. To realize this aim the texts have been divided into 
what I wouli call huiran ^eo^raphy for levels one and two; geography and economics 
For level ^h^oe, ant hropolo-r^v and sociol.:ay for level four, history and political 
science for level fiv^.^, and economics arJi anthropology for level six. Many of 
the basic conepts involved in these disciplines are successfully introduced In 
the texts. '"^ften this has been achieved, however, at the expense of the con- 
tent. Thus the tea-.her is encourae:ed to lead discussions of the Indian village 
not in terr-^s of itself hut r/ither through a comparison to the Ibo village. This 
pattern Ls seen throuj^hout the series. Possibly if the individual units and/or 
the supn lenientary material t^iven to the teacher were more thorough this approach 
might be fruitful. As T read it now, and as I think the authors intended it, 
the student will learn something about cultural relativism, anthropological, 
sociological, economic an.l historical methodology with little real understanding 
of the individual cultures studied. 

The focus on methodology as opposed to content in some cases leads to 
distortions. Kor instance, the Naga, a hill tribe located on the Burma-India 
border was chosen to discuss the reliability of sources in social science. In 
nickinf^, a headhunting tribe which has not been thoroughly studied since the 
I930's the authors presented a view of hill tribes which is both seriously out- 
of-date and inaccurate. Throughout the section they focused mainly on the exotic 
aspects '.^f its religious and social meanings. 
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Another problematic feature of the teachers' guides are the values 
clarification exercises. The authors say that they wish to make their values 
explicit and to encourage students to continually examine their own values, 
'^ile this is an admirable aspiration, I am afraid it results in the diminu- 
tion of the culture beint? studied. Students are continually asked to compare 
a sLtuatlon in one culture to their own responses. Consequent^ -■ the student 
cones :c understand himself or herself better but not the culture in question. 

Although I would not call this approach a Western centered approach, its 
focu^ (>n methodology and American values clarification makes it a non-Asian 
centered .nop roach. 

In >--onclusion I shall briefly review the coverage given to different Asian 
cultures. Southeast Asia was barely mentioned. Only the Naga and the people 
of a Borneo rainforest were discussed. This seriously underrepresents the 
cornolex and sophisticated cultures of Southeast Asia. 

The treatment of China is not so much inadequate as barely present. Apart 
from a few veTv brief sections on China's early history hardly any aspect of 
China is treated at all. 

The longer sections on India featured discussions of caste as well as 
the contrast between modern and traditional which seems to mark most discussions 
of India. The account of the caste system was accurate as far as it went but 
no positive aspects of the system were ever mentioned and the implication was 
clear that caste stands in the way of modernization. The focus on caste and 
modernizarlon left out, with the exception of one filmstrip on art, the great 
contributions of the hi«hlv developed and sophisticated Indian civilization. 
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Ths treatment of Japan was qualitatively uneven. The sections concerning 
modern Japan posed the value conflicts involved in modernization fairly. The 
material on pre-industr ial Japan was greatly oversimplified; e.g., the 
developrnent of shipping, the railroads and trucking was attributed to the 
mechanization of the silk industry. 

In sum, it seems to me that in many parts of this series Asian material 
is used primarily to illustrate and exemnlify a set of concepts and this 
repeatedly leads to rather serious distorr:ions . (Even so, much of India simply 
exemplifies the notion of tradition, whi ^ much of Japan is turned into an 
iLlustratioa of tl:e concept of successful modernization. The picture of these 
cultures hecon.cjs fiat in the process.) Very large and important aspects of 
Asian ciil.tur(!S are almost whole ly omitted (the most serious example of this 
bein^ China) and one has the feeling these cultures are slighted because they 
do not lend themselves to the illustrations of the concepts which the authors 
selected. There is very little question that these texts could have been 
grreatly improved if some experts in the field had been consulted (the material 
on the villagre in India is a notable exception). The strongest thing one 
could say for the texts is that they are 'Value-free". Their most serious 
flaws, in my view, are that they attempt to teach concepts rather than other 
cultures, and the material on the other cultures, at least in considerable 
part, is more over-simplified than one would hope. 




Reviewer ud 

Windows on Our World 

Houghton/Mifflin 

Windows on Our World is definitely a step in the right direction toward 
providing a global approach to social studies education at the elementary 
level. But it is not perfect by any means. This series selects an inter- 
disciplinary thematic approach aimed at "helping children develop an under- 
standlnj; of who they are" as individuals, as members of groups, as human 
beings, and as inhabitants of earth. Indeed, Windows on Our World does a 
fairly s^ood job at getting across to chiMren the notion of global inter- 
dependence as spelled out in the Michigan Department of Education "Guidelines 
for Global Education." 

The organization structure of the series offers both strengths and weak- 
nesses. Cognitive understandings, skills in dealing with information, and 
values are interwoven throughout each level as concepts are developed. Asia 
fits into this pattern providing k context for a given concept, as opposed to 
beinp; treated in isolated area studies sections. The positive results of this 
approach lies in its impact in conveying the commonality of the Asian human 
experience with the rest of the world at every grade level. A main drawback 
arises, however, in the potential for superficiality in scattering Asian 
examples throuj^hout six volumes with no attempt to build a cohesive picture of 
Asian cultural and historic traditions. I am encouraged that Houghton/Mifflin 
has attempted Co use so many Asian examples. Yet I am also disheartened by 
the consistent factual inaccuracy, lack of concrete information for students 
about contemporary indigenous Asian lifestyles, and overall inability to deal 
with important Issues i.n Asian politics, society and economics. 
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[ will proceed to assess Asian coverage in Windows on Our World in four 
areas: underlyinp, assumptions and approaches to Asian material; scope and 
accuracy of content information for four main regions and countries in Asian 
Studies (China, Japan, South Asia and Southeast Asia); format and illustrations; 
and aciequacv of teacher materials. 

Attention should be paid to the assumptions underlying the selection and 
presentation of Asian material in these texts. Pre-occupation with change and 
technological advancement is employed as a major framework for discussion of 
rontenporarv Asian life. By the sixth t-.rade this gets spelled out in a three- 
part continuum from "pre-industr ial" to ^'industrializing" to "highly indus- 
trallized." South ^sia, Southeast Asia, and China are lumped in the "pre- 
industrial" category with most references to these regions centering on the 
lack of machines. Indians guide plows which haven't changed for centuries 
(The United States , p. 94); Filipinos carry goods on shoulder poles (The Wa^ 
People Live, Ti'^i) ; Chinese use hand hoes ( Planet Earth . T341) . Only passing 
reference is made to the modern sectors of these Asian regions, and no information 
is provided for the teacher to give a sense of this other aspect of these 
countrLe?;. Boys in a science museum ( Planet Earth , T112; not identified as 
China) or a factory in India (The Wa^ People Live. T336) hint at a more 
modern urban existence, which otherwise only comes up when students locate 
capital cities on maps. The authors accentuate Asian problems, such as food 
scarcity in India, yet do not attempt to counterbalance them with strengths. 
Japan provides the example of modern Asia. Yet the discussion focuses on 
problems of oonulation density in Tokyo (The WaZ f ^ople Live, T465-8) and 
industrial water pollution in Minimata (Planet Earth. T205-6) . These are both 
vnlid points, but no mention is made, for instance, of Tokyo as a vibrant 
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cosmopolitan capital, center of finance, fashion and culture, nor of the life 
of the average person. The decentralization notion, popularized by the now 
discredited former Prime Minister Tanaka, is no longer in vogue. Seeking 
after ^ip.her levels of technology is presented as the course for Asia to 
follow. No mention of the difficulties countries have in achieving indu- 
trialir.ar. i'>n, or of the inappropriateness of some western technology to Asian 
settings (like large, expensive American tractors in small rice paddies), or 
of the iir.pact of multination corporations on the economies and social fabric 
of Asian countries. There are important issues here which Windows on Our 
World has ip^nored , despite abundant scholarly writing in these areas. On 
the whole, students ^ain little appreciation of the richness of Asian life in 
terms of the continuity of traditions alongside modernity, or more importantly, 
of how technologv in Asian countries is woven into the economic, social, cultural, 
and political fabric of life. 

Eurocentric Western bias also undercuts the treatment of Asia. Asian 
history plays a very minor role in the texts, and where it does come up, Asia 
may serve as the sta^e for western history. This is apparent in the treatment 
of the Spanish-American War. Students are asked to imagine how a Filipino 
mL.c:ht have felt in response to U.S. colonialism without the aid of any Asian 
source material. Teachers are not given instructions on how to develop a 
discussion around this issue, or where to look for additional resources on the 
Philippine perspective on this event. The problem of omission becomes clear 
when not a word is written about U.S. involvement in Indochina in the 60's and 
70's. Although the Spanish-American War lasted only ten weeks, according to 
the authors, it was felt to be of greater relevance than the Indochina conflict 
where American presence lasted from 1961 to 1975, and conservative estimates 
of cost run to 1.1 million Vietnamese and 56,000 Americans dead (not to mention 



Laotians, Cambodians, and others) and $141 billion spent • The social and 
political repercussions of this conflict in Indochina, as well as in the U.S., 
are vital to student understandings of global interdependence between Asia and 
the U.S. Indochinese refugees make up a fast growing segment of the Asian 
American population and are well-represented in the state of Michigan • It 
would be possible to compensate for omissions of this sort, however, using 
the Activity Cards which touch on history and politics (number 23, 54, 56, 59, 
97, and 110) to focus on such significant Asian events. 

A second aspect of a Eurocentric Western bias derives from the selection 
of Asian content and superficiality in v7hat has been provided to students and 
teacher^;. [t is unlikely that Asian scholars were consulted in the preparation 
of segments f)n Asia. Much of it does not represent current scholarly thinking, 
nor is there particular depth of coverage of Asian people's lives or customs. 
The reading on Chan in Laos ( The V/ay People Live , T448) even seems contrived. 
Rather, bits of Information nre sprinkled throughout in statistical comparisons 
and isolated examples of human behavior. Students may learn that Japanse marry, 
or that housing and dress can be related to climatic zone, or that children play 
instruments or games, or that chopsticks are for eating (though not necessarily 
made of wood) , But they are not aided in understanding the cultural signif i-- 
cance of thG^->e facts. The teacher's materials do not include background infor- 
mation sufficient to draw together these bits of information, or even cross 
references to aid teachers In relating cultural phenomena from the same country. 

Further, there is a tendency to select rather exotic aspects of Asian life- 
tattooine, in Burma or the case study about the mahout of India — or lifestyles 
of primitive societies like New Guinea. I feel it is imperative to hold up the 
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same standard of broad applicability to examples from Asian life which is 
implied in the selection of material on American life. Exotic slices of life 
may be eye-catching for students, but they do not afford a very useful sense 
of what are the most common experiences for Asians generally. For instance, 
as a rite of passage in Burma the practicG of shaving the head of a youth before 
entering, a Buddhist monastery is both widespread and reveals much more of 
contemporary social life and belief systems than tattooing. Buddhism is also 
a major religious tradition in Asia. Tu be fair, the segment on New Guinea 
(The Wav People Live . T188-93) offers an innovative means of teaching students 
how to infer cultural practices. But in-depth information on village India or 
a case study from one of the more populous Southeast Asian countries (Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Thailand, Philippines) would be more characteristic of those regions. 
Teachers must be careful not to give students an impression of rural Asian life 
as bcinf, exotic, primitive, or less rational than our own way of life. In 
usin?, the Houghton/Mifflin materials, this may entail providing supplementary 
information to give students a sense of empathy and further understanding of 
the integrity of Asian lifestyles. 

A few words should be said about the scope of Asian coverage in Windows 
Our World. As mentioned earlier, references to the various countries of 
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Asia are .-icattored throughout ail six volumes. Further, the authors did not 
attempt to organize c^'.e material so that students finally get a representative 
and comprehensive picture of particular Asian countries. While it is helpful 
to make a point of cultural and geographic diversity in Asia, students should 
also gain understandings of Asian history, culture, literary and artistic 
achievements, and everyday life. On the other hand, the series is to be 



cummtjnded for briniiing out mnnv instances of interdependence between Asia and 
the rest Lji Liu* wurld i ji tlif are-as of reJ-:ource production and consumption, 
international oruanizatiuns , trade, population mic^ rations , and languages. 

A r-'jinrriun division of the countries of Asia by area studies at the uni- 
vefbity U-vtj] recognizes fuur najor divisions: People's Republic of China, 
Japan, South Asia ( At t;han i st.m to Nepal) and Southeast Asia (Burma to Vietnam, 
Malavsia to Indontjsia, the Philippines). Teachers would be well advised to 
supplement t ht* mat er i a 1 s p ru^son tud i n the Hnugh ton/Mif f lin series for selected 
countries within tht^.se divisions. A te^^cner's interest, presence of a child of 
Asian ethnic ori-^in, population or political s it^nif icance may guide this 



the cienit^ntarv levt;l n ru the People's Republic of China, Japan, and India. There 
is enual ava i lab i 1 i t v of niateriais on the follow^ing Southeast Asian countries: 
Thailand, Malaysia, Fh il it^pines , and Indonesia. It is difficult to find 
accurate and up-to-tiate materials on Burma or Vietnam, 

Windows on Our World .;ive varying degrees of attention to each of the 
four ma jor areas of Asian Studies. But, in general, all suffer fron; a lack of 
depth of content and analy.sis. 

The series does not deal at all with the currant social, political, economic 
nr artistic reality of the People's Republic of China. It sticks to China's 
early civilization, n.yths, proverbs, bits of later history relevant to the 
West (Marco Poh; and wostern imperialist powers in China in the late 1800\s), 
and rr.oJern day lan'^via^'.e rt-^Onn. 

The picture of Japan presented in the lower elementary texts includes some 
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holidays, family life. These facets of Japanese 
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■xplained in detail for the teacher. In the upper grades. 
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s as a highly industrialized country with a congested urban 




capital, with nolaUtion problemH and as a foe turned friend. The map t,?, rk 
on Japan in T'l-' jj^ People Live is very k!,ood . 

South Asia receives scant attention in the lower p;rades. One of the few 
references (The V:o-l I .-Vr^ U£» 159) inrorrectly states that pajamas worn by 
schoolb-ovs are - these pants are daily wear for lower income Indians 

and even leisur^^ . -: for the middle class depending on the region of the 
countrv. Texts for grades four through six present South Asia as a machineless 
retiion with problems of food scarcity and flooding. In trying to get across 
the notion of global interdependence rejjiairding a pump made in Columbus, Ohio 
sent to Bangladesh, students are asked to infer how many families depend on 
the pump (The United States , p. 175). Counting pots in a photo is a grossly 
misleadins; tactic to explore village organization. Much of the content for 
South and Southeast Asia is devoted to myths and religious philosophy. Un~ 
fortunatelv, these sections are often oversimplified and inaccurate, nor are 
thev used at all in reference to how such traditions come alive in people's 
daily lives. Teachers would be well advised to consult reference works 
to supplenient what is written about the major Asian religions. Illustrating 
the common need to learn, there is a rather extraordinary story of a tribal 
vouth who is an elephant handler (mahout) who ^oes to school to become a 
forest ranger. This uncomr.on example of South Asian life is further marred 
hv its ethnocentric sta.crin?; involving the presence of an American writer. 

Southeast A54ia re:'peats the same story as South Asia for coverage ir. tJie 
lower trades— vorv ?;rantv. Until tl^e sixth grade level, pictures from Southeast 
Asia fr.?Guently remain unidentified. The Way People Live selects a smattering 
of c-nincries-^l^iiil Lppines. Laos , Malaysia , Burma, New Guinea—but makes n\) 
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attempt to canvev cultural and ^eoRraphir similarities and differences with 
which contemn.! :n y schularHhip on Southeast Asia describes this region. The 
modern sector and cities remain largely ignored, as with China and South Asia. 

One cf the t!,rc-ace3n strengths of Windows on Our World is its- pieasing 
format and illustrations. The photographs of Asian topics are quite good and 
the content humanistic. The maps and charts are generally up-to-date, and the 
t-eoRraphv skill huildint; on Asia seems rjulte strong. The series is somewhat 
weaker in c-rr? of its inclusion of AsiJ^n art. Rood pronunciation guides 
are nrovi, !■:•.! v.- stuJents for names of Asi m people and places. Returning 
Lu Dhotrv^ranhic e i^.rr.cnt s , the captions (v'hen given) relate well to the 
pictures. A recurrent problem exists that the Asian country of origin is 
n:.t i,-ie:.t: Lr ier' for the teacher, nor explanatory information provided to 
insure adequate class discussion. Thus, teachers are left ignorant of what 
customs are followed and what is eaten at a Japanese meal (Things We Do, T1A6) , 
or how the water source fits into the fabric of South Asian village life 
(The United State,,, d. 175). Drawings illustrating Asian content are much less 
successful than the photographs. A Japanese family sho.^ squatting on a 
patterned floor wearing shoes and clothes of nondescript origin (Who Are We , T297) 
shows far too nuuh artistic license. Similarly, illustrations accompanying 
the studcMU text on Snrya ( Planet Earth , T308) and Brahma (The Wa^ Peo£l^ Live . 
T208-9) present incorrect iconography and poor captions. Again on the positive 
side, sixteen out. of one-hund red-and-s ixty Activifv Card-, lend themselves to 
the study of Asia, strengthening understandings and skills particularly in 
geoaraohv, political sr.ience, economics, and history. The formats of the cards 
are alluring, and the proiects proposed would lead students into profitable 
avenues .if exoloration of Asian countries. 
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The guides for teachers primarily aifl tiicm to help students master what' 
is presented in tru^ Htudent materials, and not much more. Because there is 
a consistent problem in Windowb an Uur World with shallowness of content on 
Asia, it is unfortunate that the teacher^s materials are not richer. Most of 
the reconimended books for students deal vith Japan or Japanese Americans, 
neglecting the other Asian regions. Very little is recommended in the way 
of audio-visual materials on Asia. Teac.jit-jrs are pretty much left to their own 
devices in working with content f or the activity Cards. Th, ere are a h.ost of 
problems with many books written on Asia ror young people. It is not too 
much to assume that even library materials used by students in conjunction with 
their social studies projects would be of question:.ible utility in providing 
students with an accurate, empathetiC:, Asia-aenter^: i understanding. Gxven 
this problem, teachers may wish to work with students and resourcci librarians 
in developing their awareness of some of r^;e xssues raised in Jv.ic. review, 
which may also characterize supplementary written and audio-visual materials, 

in conclusion, Windows on Cr\r Woi:! ± rates highly in aclie;:Vag itc affective 
and skill objectives, but in the aLea cif cognitive understandings of Asia, it 
is hampered by mixed quality in th& factual information on Asia, The series 
rarely reflects current scholarship A^ia, and it": I'ontert is marred by 
inadequate data, conceptualization, and interpretation of Asian ways of life. 
Students may be Ic-d down the wrong ].:it'\ ir.f-^r: ing. hypothesiij-^ na, imagin-'nfe 
basf^il on the riatarials prrisented in the student text, an*-: teachers have insuffici- 
ent information on Asian culture to guide them in ^^orrectly processing informatirn. 
I vould fault the author for not exercis'.-,g better organizational control of 
Asian ccintent. I do not object necessarily to usin;^ v^arioua world regions to 
demonstrate points in the development o\ a conceptual frame-A/ork. Indeed the 
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concepcual framework of Windows on Qur_ Wu.L-.Ui fseems ai-^quate, Asian cl 
aside. Mowever, care should have been tdken to integrate Asian CL'-nc -O as 
to provide i) a more comprehensive understanding of the cultural a.:t ;^Bographic 
diversity or Asia, as wei. , iS che regional characteristics within the Asian 
sphere, 2) a more modest sel'riv. xun of cotincries to be explored in depth whose 
customs are generalized to ar. entire Asian region, 3) an Asia-centered 
perspective which reflects a more complete picture of Asian life across all 
the social studies disciplines. As it stands, Windows on Our World gives stu- 
dents the cools needed to approach another culture openmindedly and inquisitively, 
but teachers must bear in mind certain shortcomings in its Asian content in 
order to use this series effectively. 
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I'hti Need tru Revise North American Imagea 
of the Middle East in Text Books 

Scholars of the Middle East have long recognized that school textbooks 
have neglected and often over simplified information relating to Middle Eastern 
culture, history and politics. At times it has been distorted- The need for 
accurate, objective and non-gtereotypic information about this area of the world 
upon which the U.S. depends so greatly for its energy hardly needs to be 
justified. Everyday we find articles in the paper dealing with Palestine and 
Israel, Oil, the war in Lebanon and so f.M Lh. Yet from most of the readings, 
few teachers could help students understand the complexity of the area and the 
nature of the relations between our country and the Middle East. Of the 
publications that were reviewed in this series, only one, Allyn-Bacon, Learner 
Verified, has made any attempt to treat the area in any depth, and that book 
has the serious omission of any discussion of colonial history, and thus 
seriously undermines an understanding of today *s problems. 

The major misunderstandings and shortcomings can h^^ f^jv;, ilzetl under the 
foLlowiug topics: 1) a lack of knowledge of Western colo-t, ai. nation in 

the past and present interests and control by the West i-o!.^:y, 2) the variety of 
peoples In the area is still not accurately presented, although the Allyn-Bacon 
book, Lands_ o£_ the has done a good job trying to rectify the image 

of the Arab a5 a nomad. In the latter book however, one does not get the feeling 
of ^ i^-,^^ structured society with cementing networks. The upper class is 

minimized. :Lties are played down, yet their relation to villagers, nomads and 
others are so crucial. Also, in this line, the numerous minorities whether 



linguistic or religiuus nre not discuasea, yet as we have seen in Lebanon, these 
units are crucial unita in some areas and are often galvanized into political 
as well as social and economic action. 3) Geography is usually correct and 
accurat-:. However, one problem for geographers and hence for students is a satis- 
factory definition of the boundaries of "The Middle East", Some texts include 
Egypt and not Libya, the latter being very much a part of the Middle East . xhe 
Allyn~Bac(m books have omitted the North African countries, Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia and Libya from discussion in both the books on Africa and the Middle 
K.mt. These countries are on the AfriCcm continent but are Arabic in culture^ 
thus the distinction should be made and discussed, 4) There has been a mis- 
understanding and antipathy toward Islam, I found that this is an area that has 
shown improvement in many of the texts reviewed here, I would add, however, that 
it is slighted in some and the fact of its continuity with Judaism and Christianity 
is neglected. One s::ill feels a lack of humani::y in the religion as expressed 
by the writers. Previous hostile statements are not made anymore but tl.e 
religion still appears as "curious" in many statements. If authors d. aj" 
understand certain btihaviur, it is better to omit it. 5) The posltif of 
women is not discussed realistically, 6) Many of the texts imply the "backward- 
ness" of the Middle East countries can be resolved by wholesale Westernization 
and ii?.proved technology. This is done thro'jgh coverage of countries considered 
"friendly" to the US, glorifying their leaders, omitting discussion of "unfriendly*' 
courxtries, lack of discussion of various attempts by countries to improve their 
0!,-n conditions through land reform irrigation projects, etc. This is done 
again- t a background which has not discussed why many of the countries have been 
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poor, such as England's exploicaclon of Et;ypc'B coCCon resources through political, 
economic and milicary measures. Thus, there is little connection made between 
technology and socio-economic systems. In addition the poorer countries seem 
to be measured against Israel, One book, Lands of the Middle Eas^, entitles its 
chapter on Israel as "Israel: A Western Nation in an Arab World". It then 
does not explain the nature of the Weateru linkage through extensive economic, 
military and technological support, nor Li.e fact that the vast majority of the 
population of Israel is not from Western countries, but from Arab countries.* 
6) There is almost a complete oversight of the Palestinian presence or viev.- 
in all books. Thus, one of the crucial elements in the events of the Middle East, 
the 3 million stiteless Palestinians, many of whom are in refugee camps, and 
who represent one important catalyst for social change in th area, are not 
present in Che discussions. This hardly seems accidental, 7) A sensible 
discussion of the Ottoman Empire which governed the Middle East for 500 years 
before Europe sliu Id bo Includud . 

Besides the obvious need for understanding the Middle East on a national 
and intellectual level, v-a here in Michigan havii the additional fact that we 
have one of the 1-^r^est Arab-American communities in the United States. The 
Detroit area itself has over 120,000 persons from cultures of the Arabic speaking 
countries. In 19 76, one third of all the non-English speaking children in the 
Detroit Public 'Schools spoke Arabic, thus reflecting the recent immigrants into 
this area. The \cah community has had a continuous migration to this area, in 
large part because of the strife in the Middle East, thus there is a need for 
student:-; to an, . .and this minority. Other vocal minorities have been finally 
included in te.r., but raost Ara. ..tudents will find little to help them feel 



*The uppe- classes are from Europe while the lower are from Arab countries. Also 
the third class nature of the Arabs In Israel is not mentioned. 
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LncUided. Murt; Is needcjcl in tihu way of describing LhG achievomenCB of Bf)inQ 
uL' the pfiHt: Arab Kinpl ruii, luu-di aB ului" Umavy id and Abbaaaid Empli^ea. ALho Hinco 
mohit Arab-Aniei* Leans are ChriyLian, 1.L aurprisea Lhiiin that gome booka equate 
Arabii with Islam. A realistic discussiuii of the various minorities, reiigioua 
and linguistic, is needed. Huih , the Chaldeana from Iraq, the Coptic Egyptians, 
the Druzes, Maronites, Shia and other groups which make up our Michigan residents 
will be better understood. Also, of course, the Palestinians find little or no 
mention of them, their history in Palestine and their views today. Thus, all 
aidefi should be fairly and objectively pr'^.sented, for the benefit of our 
numerous Middle Eastern students as well as other students who need to learn 
about this area to which America is so completely interdependently related. 

Most of the comments and critisms above have been made in reference to the 
majority of the Middle Eastern population, that is the Arab population, However, 
the general comments on lack of historical perspective in relation to the emergence 
of Viestern colonialism, the nature of reforms, the discussion of minorities, of 
class and the various Western biases can be said about the other countries 
included in the area, Turkey and Iran. Since they are considered "friendly" 
countries, some of the Jiscussions are presented more favorably, but basic 
questions remain unanalyzed. 

Generally, there have been attempts by some publishers to include more infor- 
mation on the Middle East. However, they can be improved by involving Middle 
Eastern experts and scholars more actively in '.he writing of these sections. By 
this L also mean asking Middle Easterners to write and/or read certain sections. 
Also the bibliographies for teachers should include books written by Middle Eastern 
persons in English, and by Middle East Information Reports, etc. These are avail- 
able in this country. The bibliographies should be upgraded and updated. 

I & 7 
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ihv .ll:-i.'iis^iU.M\s .111.1 liirlnsiuiri i)\ iiiaLurL.il. on H.tl. mlnnr 1 u l.riu , Ihare l;j Mill I 
room for ImprnvtMuoiu in i:lu' ob joct Lv i.l y and Inc Ium Ivluuihm of UluaH on f,',lubal 
uihii a I. i uu . 
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lU'V li'WMi' //() 

Al. lyn ami l\aeoii 

( Mi'-ra I ' niiinra I 'i ; 

Tlu* bonkr. art! vimv aULracl I v».s c^'iMy t:n unti and well prodiu.MMl, Thu rUart.M 
ami pLctui'i'S ari/ and ^enurally Lry l:u lui ru^p r onenua t: Ivu , aUhuu|.di In llu' 

MLddli.! KaMt. tlu'.y arc Mcanl. au showinK I ' ^'^^ tl^^* uppar ivlaMBUf:! and LUuh wh L U'- 
dwel. lLi\^^, on rural, paoplais, ^ivo Ido.a!^ ot backwardness and noC a cotal pLcrur*'. . 
'Ibl.-J i:4 pai-t Leu 1 ar ly true wbcMi tbe Arab C(.»unt:rLGS aro placurl lu:'n Uie i.srael. Thus 
a pli-.Lure ot: an Arab, 'rurkisb ur Iranian univt^rslLy sciene would a.l.iJo 'be welc omc , 
HLn<:e iht'rL* Lm one a!' llebri-'w University, etc. 

MosL materia i is clear and concise. Tbe books cover many topics which might 
be left out of other books, topics v^hicb might be considered controversial. This 
Ls true of their books in general, however, in the book Lands_ of_ the_ 
there are some serious omissions which 1 shall discuss in more detail below. 
The teacher aids are valuable and easy to use. They give concrete examples and 
added information plus questions and ideas to explore. Often, however the 
questions asked of the students, such as how to stop the population explosion in 
Kgypt. have not been sufficiently discussed in the text for the student to ansv 
Many quest Luns are complex and the answers or background not there. In the area 
n the Middle liast, this has to do with a lack of any discussion on colonial his- 
tory, and other problems discussed below. 

The books show the geographical diversity of people and lands. The use of 
letter writing by Local youngsters, the human interest of the village, kibbutzim 
and bedouin 1 i i :e is brought out well. Students would become interested in further 
exploring the areas. The books are alive. There is some problem in continuity 
F(^r example, Medjj.-yal v m_;/aj:_imi discusses Arab culture and the rise 
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i)\ litl.un, lull: roiii.nii!. mnH inn iM t:ho Di.f.iMiiau Isniplr^^ wlih h niliul cliu Aral) 
foLatloii ni WiV'i(:«MU *• o I uu I.a I. i iui i.n t.lu' nr.coman I'ltnplfa^. Tln> Aj^r ol Wejijami^ 

i.Kp.illS j iij , nil I I;, (lu' i m ' i u U Ull I 4 ' .' I n( » ' H 1 u M 1 ,1 M Sill , llUlM ar^-^ hroil^rjlt. I. O l:lu.' 

»M)iu I'lupiM.ii V pi-riDtl witlioiK ( hr liiipi)rl-aiil liinlnry thai: prfctuliuj and laid llus 
Imt |v|' ruiiiul lur itulav'a or^'.an i /.ai Ion , AlMt^, liuM-c 1m a problctm of dof Lni.t loiui 
• >t fulluri' .11x1 f'/^\i',rapliy by wlili'h \ \\v i-tnuiirliis t^l: Norlh ATrli'a aru umLCLtul 
I I om both ibi' bi)i»ks iM) Alrlra and MiiuIU* l-lasL. 

T\\t: bdoks AW. biased Lowai'd V/GMLorn capital Lhl approaches ol; deveiopmenL , 
uiul oinll '.ninr n\ Llui luosL basic principief^i of capitaliam auch as the need for 
nt.'W ui.i 1 K L.'i , i'licTLj is 1 1 1 1 I (i disciiHs Lon of dominance and dependency in the 
area ^.>i f. ravlc vltli Lht* Third World countries and the military sales thai 
accompaiw t radf^ ri'laLions. There is no discussion of the economic backing of 
l.sra*.*l by th^ U.S. There is no discussion of economic classes in the Middle 
Has I., thus we eannoL be>;;in understand the recent Lebanese Civil War, the 
eonflicLs b».!Lween Kuropean and Eastern Jews in Israel, etc. Many of the 
religious cn;u Licts such as between some of the Maronite Christians and the 
various Mus 1 Lnis , the poor, oLher Christians and the Palestinians in Lebanon 
result from the di/ide and rule policies of the 1- rnnch in the colonial past 
ivi L:t)i;ip..' t i ;v4 outside powers in the t-ci today. The history of the Palestine/ 
Israeli Of^n t ro ve r . v can only be understood within this historical perspective. 
( ) t r le r S p e r • i£ L «: \ i^om ments Keg ard In g tjie Middle East 

i. There are a number of olaces where the Middle East shovild ue included. In 
The interact 1 on of Cultur es , Western Imperialism and the dominance of 
western culture is discussed for China, Africa and India, but not the Middle 
i:ast. In The A^^e of Western K>:pansion, the Ottoman Empire is omitted, and 

V' ^, 



llu? liiMiMMiii i'.fi or (nij>i.'- r I .'I M .'iiii nnl. wu 1. 1. d lyiMiMMod . Thu n;uiie (.or Jj^MjKUavjM. 

f-xirtriial mrtrlMtCs aiul niaiu' »'i Un-i luiMir-fi ui cap il.n 1 I m: expauiil.on, In Tlu! 
■\iitiM- i .".tu AMvriiUnn;, Viiluinr ..\ t htT»* Im um >1 1 acuMr. i mh ol tho. Miudla I'.aal: 
until. i!hapi:ur i U;li»>. ptM (.o.i I ')*»\-MJhi. ) , yet. rhu U.S. waa cle.puncltinU a(:cn\omU-- 
ally nn Mldilh.' KaMl.M'u I'll 1 ruiii Warld War II (»n, and wo \\m\i:\.o\\ in inadiji uT 
I. Ill' rri'/iLlou (11 t.lu' Israt'll MLaU.i (.1^)^^), I lui^-^ t.horu can be no underaUand I 
or 1 ^.).l.nv/iu^ d l.!u:usia l.ous suiih as on i^a..!.. (:-l62 or the Yom Kippnr War, caliud 
l.h.' K.iiiiadan War by c.bo Araba, rhare au.- 2 pa^es (C ^,L«-2:>0) on tlie Midd.le 
l-.a.sL u{l i.:rlsi.^> l.n Lho sfctiun i>l. uurruuL cvenis. Tbus tdiLi book Is out- 
(blL^'d and doc^; nuL L;iviJ adtuiuate coverage to events crucial to U.S. history. 
Ibf. map un p. lilbU Is als^^ Lnaccurato. . It does not show that Iraq, tlgypt 
and some Persian (aill! area:-, were under British colonial rule. 
In Che book A^^ricul ture : People and the Lcind , it seems that should be 
mentioned that agricuUure began in the Middle East. Ln the book on Prejudice 
and DiscrLininat Lon there should be mention of Arab-Americans. Although they 
,1' ' not a lar^o ;r^,roup, perhaps 2-3 millions, they should be mentioned, 
particuLariy since ihtiy are increasiuji. as recent immigrants at a very high 
rate. One third of Detroit's non-English speaking students in 1976 were 
Arabic speakers. Also they feel numerous discriminations. In Foujr W^o^^^ 
there is a very interesting and useful text which i;icludes Confucian, Buddist, 
Hebrew and (.reek Ideas or philosophies. In relation to the Middle East, it 
seems important to point out that many Jewish people in the world are not 
Zionists, and any necessary connection between Judaism as a religion and the 
political state of israel should be avoided, or at least the distinction should 




Im- lu.Miti, Alst) rihict* MuhIiium lijudus coi]!! t. 1 l u ifi iww.U 1 ar^',(i populalLnnti 

ill I hi» \.;.mUI, ri'|) iT'ifiii .11 i iiii >>! iholr Ti' 1 U/, LtMi pli L l.oHopli L i-s would aluo 
hi« hi.-iifl ir i ,i I , 

t;.Mmi. I li'.; ,trt' "IiIlmi^Iv" clu! 1.1.1^, innru spade cliau (U-Ium'h, 

l','hv iiiipoiMant c.nim r. r U's siu'h is Syria ai\(l I i*aq nru noL oven Lnciudefl Lh 
snsp».'i- 1 » 'iliu t' (.lii»y arts ho iiunLral. m MidtlU' l-lant h.LHtzary and po.lLi.ica.l 
.•v.'iii^i, (Tins i'. .i t.lu' liordc Lands of l\m NHiliLL*?. I'lflS^y • ' because 
i\\c.y are "an T r l»'ik1 I y "V Ari- Chcy; llisLiiry chanj:^esi qiitckly Ln Lhat riv;i. In 
all rho hooks ey.iu^pt: the Lauds of ihn Middle Kast, ihe la rae . Li-Arab confiicl: 

luu I- 1 early prLisunLcKi, In this lai'Ler book, Lhcre is some attempt to 
portr ay im-jIi sidi.!, but there is no PnlestinLau view discussed. In the teachers 
^nLdc p'^^^^t tiuM'o Is tlie repetition of the old cliche Chat the Palestinians 
"fled" their lands. The basic alliance of ZLonlsm and British colonialism 
and L'.H, backlnj.'; not presented. 

RecfnL events are also slanted toward U.S. interests. Local systems are 
iXi^l related to Ln te rna t Lonal systems economically, only in a political way. 
■fais is true also of the sections on villages, bedouins, kibbutzim as well 
as st ate ec()nf,)ini es . I'here Is no serious discussion of local attempts at 
land reform and the realities of the oil situation, of the increasing 
ee(MioirM'- stratification, inflation and other problems in the Middle East. 
::nder tiu* sect ion on Lebanon little can be understood of its organization. 
;";u:r»o is [iM c:]ri;;- hi .(.orv, nt) mention of French protectionism for the 
MaronLtiis :s discussed, anrj the state is portrayed as a Switzerland of the 
Midr^It- Kasi. It is obviously uninformed in light of recent events. Perhaps 
-ere Lhari ^ I/.! pages C(ni Id be niven to that important country. Why should 
U r*j>:tMvt' i I/':, pa^es, and Israel 15 pages? They are approximately the 
s a:u e in s i. c and p o p i.i 1 a t i o n . 
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With the exception of Nasser, all the profiles of leaders are U.S. allies. 
Ben Gurion, and Golda Meir, the Shah of Iran and King of Arabia. There are 
other important leaders. 

3. There seems to be a lack of any sense of the real role of women and the 
family. The book. Lands of the Mjddle East, has gone a long way to dispelling 
some stereotypes, as have the other books, but more eTnphai;is can be put 

on some of the accomplishments and realities of life there. Are native 
consultants used? 

4. The bibliography for teachers is quite average. There is no mention of 
books available in English written by Arab authors ^^nd published by such 
organizations as The Association of Arab American University Graduates, The 
Middle East Information Reports. These latter two are some of the best 
and most up-to-date materials on the area today. 

3. Generally, these texts have gone the furthest toward trying to become 

involved with the culture and problems of an area, and they give attention 
to items not previously discussed. Thus, they can be supported but need 
improving in relation to the above mentioned criticisms and involvement of 
Middle Eastern scholars themselves in either the writing or consulting would 
help . 

More vjriticism, both positive and negative, has been given to these texts 
because they have gone in more depth on the Middle East. The area approach should 
be enirouraged and improved. The teacher ' s guides include a great deal of back- 
ground in f orm£iL ion ; iu'vt.MM, he 1 ess , more is needc?d. 
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Reviewer //6 

Th> S oclal Sciences : Concepts and Values 

Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich 

The concepts presented lor the young grades are well executed ^^nd shuw 
differences and commonalities among different cultures. However, I do think 
that at this young age, there should be more emphasis upon a total culture, 
not just using examples in an isolated form. That is, more pictures of all the 
patterns of Life, rural, urban, rich and poor in a country would help to dismiss 
the stereotyping at a young age. For example, the page of pictures on Mexico 
in the orangebook (page 279) is very useful in giving a student an overall view. 
This coulfi be done using examples of different types of families in the same 
Third World society. It is usually done for different groups in our country, 
but we are still getting some stereotyping on other countries at the lower levels. 

In the upper levels, I am very impressed witli the coverage of various 
economic and political systems, thus showing capitalist, communist and other in- 
between systems. However, again, there is no discussion of the effects of 
Western colonialism and current market systems on the Third World. Or in the 
section on China, there is no discussion of the effect of British colonialism 
and its relationship to the rise of communism in that country, (refer to brown 
6th level book) This becomes even more apparent in the discussion of India. 
Here no mention is made of the nature of British control. The statement that 
after Independence, India is in control of its own economy is certainly mr.sleading 
since it:, like more Third World countries, is heavily in debt and has strong 
controls on its economy by outside powers. The discussion emphasizes that 
efficiency and technology are the total answer to India's poverty problems. Again 



the correlation of ttichnology and socio-economic systems is not addressed 
fairly- This is a pro-Western bias. 

In relation to the area of the Middle East, there is only one country 
considered, Iran. Thih is unfortunate for it certainly omits discussion of the 
countries in the news today, the Arab countries and Israel, It also omits any 
serious understanding of Islam or Judaism, In the discussion of Iran, there is 
a lack of accuracy through the omission of important factors, such as the point 
that the "Dictatorship from the Top" as it is termed in the book, is heavily 
dependent upon outside Western aid, particularly in the military sense. The 
other points omitted include the extreme oppression for opponents of the regime, 
the degree of nepotism and lack of mobility, the continuing poverty of the 
pe3san::ry, and increased wealth of upper classes, inflation and other factors 
which lead to the continuing riots and revolts in that country today. Throughout 
the Middle East, there is increasing maldistribution of wealth by the oil pro- 
ducing dictatorships. To view it otherwise is misleading. In this section, 
there is no mention of the British control of oil in Iran during colonial times, 
and the famous hero Musadagh, who was to Iran what Nasser was to Egypt, a 
liberator from colonialism. The discussion then does not lead students or 
teachers to an understanding of today \s events. 

There Is one flaw in geography. On page 61 in the Brown book, it states 
that Greece like Mesopotamia is located by the Mediterranean Sea, Mesopotamia 
has never been described boinj» near the Mediterranrean . 

The activities for the students are well thought out, and with a correction . 
in Lhe factors which cause some problems in the world today, would lead children 



toward a ^nod unde. tand Ihr of other i^ulturcs. 

In this series, in particular, there it; a need to include material from 
the Mlddlu i-nst, other than Iran. The. dependency of the U.S. on oil from the 
Arab countries is too important to omit. The competition between the U.S. and 
the c^oviet Union for control of this region should be discussed in relation to 
the effects it .las on the people living t>ere and here. Thus, the interrelations 
of cultures presently is neglected. Discussion of class is present but somewhat 
minimized in most presentations. 

Photos and graphs are well presented and clear. The books are attractive. 



^ ^ Holt/Rinehart/Winstoii 

The books Tor tlw» ytmn^r r ^t'^ukn; are very offective. In relntiua to the 
excimples I'rom the Third U'ori/i > tt^^re is a bias tDvmrd rurai families. in the 
book on P eople ::, it .is undersC^^'^nd^^l^ since they are discussed under a chapter 
on seasons and the use of l^PQ^ but it leaves the impression that there are no 
urban fauiliLis in foreign courier ^^^^3 . This seems to be a common mistake for many 
books, a neglect of foreign utbuf^ areas, 

The books for later grades v^ry j^ood. There is no discussion of the 
cui.Lures of iTie Middle East, Except for one very brief story about a caravan 
going through Cairo years agO, The section on Berbers of North Africa in the 
book. Cultures is well done ^tld in fact the whole book is x^ell done in its 
descriptions or diffu-rent cultures. However, I would comment on the following 
problems. Again there is no ^i^JCus lon of a colonial past and degrees of 
dependency today, thus rultu^^s of India and Nigeria just appear full blown 
without any history. There i55,^lso, Uo discussion of dominant forces which re- 
lates to groups such as tribes (Berbers) and other small groups. Thus, as is 
true in so many books, communities appear as isolates. In the book on Cultures , 
there is also a bias toward Coui^tries friendly to the U.S. This is one of the 
few books that discusses ec^?nomic classes and it is a good book overall. If 
the intercultural connections were discussed, it would be excellent. 

In the book on Techno logy, there is little or nothing on the relation of 
technology and pol itico-eeor^Omii^ systems. Therefore the section on India does 
not help us understand why chcy have poor technology, they just appear full 
blovm as underdeveloped. AS^?n there is no discussion of colonialism, dominance 
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etc. ItitMinuLoRy is suen the major mathod of dcivclopment with nu diyuus.slon 
of sociai issues. Tuti use of tb.o term *'Non-Modfc!rn People'' indicciCes a built in 
prejudice. Modern reLaten to a time in which poor peopla certainly do live. 
In the hook on Cities , there is a goud discussion of different kinds of cities, 
and the only major problem I found is the neglect of recent problems relating 
to urbanization around the world. Also, there is no discussion of different 
ideas on UL-btUi planning such as those fourd in China, where people have been 
encourage! not to migrate to the cities. There is no real discussion of some 
of the r€i:'-^nt real problems relating to warfare that we have seen in the urban 
areas around the world. Thus, this book needs updating. 

The guides for the teachers are very imaginative and well organized. The 
only criticism would be that they also lack the information which would give 
the teacher a chance to make the connections that are missing in the books, 
those wliich I have discussed above. 

Thus, it seems th.. t while the books have gone a long way in the direction 
of including minorities, dispelling stereotypes of numerous kinds, we are still 
left in need of the information which would help to dispell stereotypes on 
cultural differences relating to poverty, different styles of families and 
urban differences. 

I:; relation to the Middle Eastern cultures, there is a real need to include 
sone material from that important area of the world into these texts. It is 
virtually absent. This is true of Arab-Americans also. In general there is no 
discussion of various religions, such as Islam, Judaism, Catholicism, etc. This 
seems to be an omission. 
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Windowa oji Our World 

"llouKhton/M.I.FlM..ln 

In tlie oarly sradoa, these hooks do ci very i-ood Job uf Jiscussinp, Llie 
environment around the yount^ atudnnts, but perhaps U is a niatake to 
entitle the hooka, "The World Around Uh", since there is no diacusaion of 
other countries. A criticism of these hooks miqht include the fact that they 
do not mention differences in economic classes, or any discussion of corpor- 
ations as nart of the institutions around them. 

[n the upper Rrane hooks, in particular The Way People Live, there has 
been a verv (;ood attent to discuss the numerous cultural variations between 
peoples. 1 like the. way the questions are organized, however, the approach 
is ono of total relativism. There seems to be no relation between cultures, 
thus pavinp an incomplete understanding of the material. Using the case of 
rhe Egyptian village and other situations , (p . 292) differences are attributed 
to a technology gao , hut the reasons for the gap are not discussed. We 
.ee Mi in his Egyptian village with little technology but no explanation 
that England stopped industrialization projects of Muhammad Ali in Egypt in 
1840. Because colonialism is not discussed, the questions asked in the 
teacher's manual about how Mi's village can become more productive, and 
whether the children would rather live in All's village in Louisiana or 
Edvard's village in Yugoslavia may contribute to a negative bias toward less 

developed countries. 

The discussion on urbanization fails to Inform students regarding 
some of the important reasons people flock to the city, one of the most import- 
ant beinp, the failure of rural reform programs. Along this same line there is 
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\ wosturn hlnti in tlu> honk sIucl" marluM HyHtomM are f»lvtin imu-li nCLonflon but 
tlioro iH no d isi.ni.ss 1 un ol .mdi; la 1 I nin or coinmun I Hin aw HyHtaiuH. There is .lItt.U» 
or no dlHCuss Lon uf eronomlii i^lans d Is L I net I.ons , and In die d Iscuhh ions of llie 
Third World, there Ls little In the way of pLcturoH HliowinK the upper clnsneH, 
The discussions on religion are very limited. Ln tho discussion of islniu, the 

information is act-uratL* hut Lacks reeling. Many Mnsliina complain that they 
are oftjn photographed as masses while other rcllj^ious groups are not. This 
seems to he thi* rase here. 

If one were to compare this hook with the Allyn-Bacon series, the latter 
attempts to discuss controversiaJ topics more effectively than this series. 
They also include more current and up-to-date information, and do so in a 
creative and alive method. Both suffer from a Western bias by their omission 
of colonial history and some of the economic facts of modern relations with 
the Middle East. 

There could be Improvements in the Houghton/Mifflin photos, such as in 
the book Planet Earth , p. 32, why not show an African city too, not just New 
York. Again this book emphasizes technology as the reason for social problems. 
Page 253 indicates that it causes people to move to cities which reflects a 
bias toward western answers to social problems. 



KATrfUIAIi: Vm HUSSTAN and hast WJRftlM'lAN AHRA STU))[l?fi 

My c-oncorn for thu LnKluHltm of imitiurialfl nhouL die peopl.uH of l:lio 
Sovlou Union ami F.aiitiiru Kumpo f.oiiihat; t:oiv.lt4ncy to conHidur t:hnt; 

part of thc! wurl.1 an an ui -Amor Lean and Llioruforu not a Kood referonati point 
for International siiudlofi education. This tencUmcy ia no lonRar overtly 
expressed, but the ccuit IiuukI lack of matoriai on Ruaaia and Kaat Hiirope 
leads mc to believe that it is still one of the reasons Cor Ita neqlect In 
our cextbookfi. The arguments of chearean' largely unknown lanRuaRea , or 
c^enerally exotic culture that cause our teixtbook writers to be uninformed 
about the area cannot be used when one uotes the often extended coverage 
^,iven such nations as F.gypt . Nic^eria, or even the ever present Eskimos in 
the texts. It appears that this lack of information of this world area is 
helping? to perpetuate the mistrust that many of our citizens have of the 
Soviet union and Eastern Europe. We do fear what we do not know. 

Given the fact that the Soviet Union is a super power and that its 
relations with other super powers such as China and the United States often 
determine world peace, we should know more about their cultures and society. 
Nonetheless this type of negative stimuli is not enduring or deep-seated 
enough. The rationale for much collegiate study of this area stems directly 
from tlu- USSR's adi i fvement s in space technology; as seen in the federal 
government's sponsorship of National Defense Education Act centers. Unless 
there Is a som.what .n L r 1 v-.l ".s.-nse of Impending .lUast.r" to ImpoBo on <.ur 
educational system, this rationale by itself, while important, will not pro- 
vide a .ound basis for the study of the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe. 
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liowpvur thorn .»ro t^niui 1 1 uiu. poMjiLvti ronHonti in Htuuly \:\\\r> nrtwi, lMr«u 
t:hu Htiuly r>r nf-hcM' iMilriirtui nlwavH brln^^i k:iuu nuw dlmonaloua nf |:ha human 
t^nnd U Ion . Tlio eoiiipar UnniH of (M) 1 1 mM: l.vci Amorlcnn al: r I cuilen anU not: i.onfi v/lth 
thoHo nf i:lu^ ihiHHlaufi, ll^.liulcM, 1'oUmi, ulr., will onhant'-t^ Uhu haair lumiuii^UM of 
tho Hoi'lal lU'ItauM^H proHonltMl In nnr laJKllxM^kB . Thin ran hu I I liu-iCrattuI wllh 
twti lmnort:anl: (ixamplo.s; oChnUMCy and ^',tuu',ra|-)hy . Thu coiu^-opl^^^ porCalnln^ to 
tho null t I -n 1 Mira I cuMnpi^a It: Ion of t:lu5 UuIiihI States i)rovLdo oxeollinU: compar I Biuui 
wUh the n »L :nn/i 1 I t:y (niofjtlda In iho Movlfl Union. Oioj^tlony cunccrniiv^ 
aHsiml lat: i(Mi, bilingual uchnvJil: l.on , rol.iuinun rl.p,htM, racial prohleTun, HocLal 
mobility of ethnic t^roupH, the politlcaJ power of ethnic minorities, etc. are 
all ripe for comparison, and thus enrichment. Furthermore, the study of the 
j^eot^raphy of the Soviet Union should raise very interesting and useful dis- 
cussions on creo-politics , agricultural production, oil reserves, etc. All 
these topics would make American assessments of Soviet economic productions 
and future trade possibilities more understandable. 

If we can assume that detente will mean increased cultural and economic 
contacts with the USSR and Eastern European nations in the future, then we 
ou^ht to be encouraP,ln^ students at an early age to acquire greater knowledge 
of this world area. This applies to future American citizens in general as 
well as for those who may find future employment relevant, or indirectly 
relevant as the world's population becomes more interdependent. Naturally 
this is not ^oint^, to be the job of the social sciences entirely. For example, 
the failure of American schools to teach the Russian language must be reversed. 

Finallv I would like to make note of an additional concern that results 
fron "^e lack of coverac^e of this world area in our social science textbooks. 
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(iiMilu.irtui of iMii- Hi-hnohi ,iru i\uiuir.) 1 1 y noi- nwaru cliai: lUnit^Uuu-i ooiiipiuiu only 
nhml SA^, of i-liu |ui|mhil Itm til' lliu Uf^f^H, aiul aru <iUjo iidl. rul ly uohu I I'-aut ol^ 
tlif varU«i:v i>r (!uli.iiiuH In PwuiCuni Kuropu. Thin Uu^k of muiurMCfivKl I (H5 Ih 
Hymphmmtir ol ilu^ ivn'lU'^'l »jHnwi\ ( iuuji^ ,Mili HroH. Our lU'ndnniPH UukI m vhu^ 
tl\lii um-li'M world iWM an hnnlrally m^lhuMu hihI iUIh Im irnly liiilOrl vinnl-u, 
Thhi mUunmcopi- ion and m/\ny many olUpvh iuiaUl l>o ral hor oiiHlly (j.l lmlnnUHl hy 
future toxthouk pub I I cai loan Chal H»-anl: i liu aliuly nl" Kuaalan /\n(l Kaaluru 
KiuMipu thulr iluiN LiM: uh nut: haau uur inKlhnoka on pant ur prtuunit fUiUiH 
hut on the lulucat lunal noocltj tif thu luhahltantH oT ului 2hu: cuiutury. 
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ropnrtti on (ho oi ruri M iM' four (•♦) pui) I i hImm In tluilr publ (r.at ion of MotiUit 
fioU^iun^ tt^ju.M for fho K-h or K-H lovoL 

Wlillri mv world aroH of miumHuI Ion In l^nsnlo ami Knt^r K\iroins I f^^ol 
(.>om()o|loi| In tho rovhuvii to i'oimiitM\l on th^' iiio\'o ^',onoral vaino of ( Iiomm hooUa 
|.n t:ormM oT i:h»M.r lot n »mi I mral luul Inl.ornat: lona 1 conConi:, I fool uompt^-l Uul 
{i\ iU) ii\lM for two reaiuinM, Onu, ainounr of np/^oo (Uwolt^-d to UnMMla, iho 
Sovlot: ('nl.on, MarxlMC-honlnlMm or Kaal: Knropo In roladvuly Hmnl I , NnClouH 
fluc.h as MoxliMi, Nlr.orln, Imlla, oic luivo boon affordod moro oovnrai^o than 
the Hovj.et [In lon and Ka^t: Kuropu by Lbo. pub l.:I.MberH , Tborr I oro, my rtsvlcwn 
wonld not: May mucl\ about tbl.s particular serio.H if they woru .limltod to 
Russian and Kast Kuropoan studios. Sccovadly, area Htodies people Bhould not 
be Just competLn^ for space in aocial science textbooks. One must also be 
concerned about the p,eneral tone of the series, i.e., whether It provides 
students with a broad based knowledge of other cultures and their interaction. 
If the students are given a solid foundation in intercultural affairs; empathy 
with, possible language acquisition and future study of various world areas and 
nations will follow. Finally the need to have students cognizant of the inter- 
dependence of world areas is more important in the long run than isolated 
know4ede;e of one area. 
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Reviewer //7 

Concepts and I nqairy 

Allyn and Bacon 

Grade //I Our Country (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 1974) and 14 

short booklets E xplorers and Dlscoverera 

Gr^ide 1^2 Our Community (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1974) 

Alaska and the Eskimos (Boston :Allyn and Bacon, Inc. , 1974) 
Australia and the Aborigines (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. , 1974) 
American Communities (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1974 includes 
the teacher^s guide and 6 brooks on various U.S. communities 

Grade ^12 The Makine; of Our America (Tsoston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1974) 

The Metropolitan Community (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1974) 

The review of these books by either a Russian and East European specialist 

or by someone concerned with international education is not an enjoyable pro- 

ces^ • The report must be short and unfavorable because the students using this 

Series will not be introduced to other cultures in their first three grades. 

The lack of international examples is very distressing. The tone and emphasis 

of these books causes me to wonder if these students will be able to appreciate 

or develop interest in the study of other cultures during their later years of 

schooline . 

The series* stress of the necessity to read is good, but I am continually 
amazed at the total dominance of the U.S. setting for the concepts being developed. 
The book. Our Ck^i^m t_r^, dep ic ts the different sub-cultures of U.S. families in 
pictures, hut that is about the limit of its concern for mul t icul turalism . Foods, 
clothes, and other human differences which children of this age could easily 
grasp are J^eneraLIv ii>nored and are seen only from a U.S. point of view. The book 
ends with an ineffective emphasis on the nation's capital. 

The fourteen Explorers and Discoveries booklets to be used in the second 
sert^^^^ter are interesting and contain more multicultural examples. This is 
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especially true of the Estevan. The booklet Marco Polo and the section 
entitled "The People Marco Polo Met", this same format holds true for Captain 
Cook and the Tahitians, and DeSoto and the Indians of the Southwest. Also 
many of these booklets have 2;ood maps. In i>eneral, the stress seemed to be 
on readint;, geography and inquiry, not in the few peoples the children were 
introduce-' . The Lnclusion of a female adventurer, Amelia Earhart, was a 
good addition to the second edition of tlu* series. 

The l ook for the first semester of urade //2, Our Community, again does 
not make use of the international comparisons. A Russian and East European 
area specialist must: be continually frustrated in that the climate, communities, 
etc. of the Soviet Union are ignored. Pages 94-95 of the text show a map 
where the students are to locate the ethnic homeland of their ancestors, but I 
see verv little of anything else that would cause the children to think of 
this part of the world. 

The volumes on the Aborigines and Eskimos are interesting, with extensive 
background Information provided for the teacher. Australia and the Aborigines 
discusses all the major areas of the Aborigine way of life and its relationship 
to contemporary Aust ral ian society and ends with a solid list of materials to 
complement the text. The Alask_a and t^ is similar in quality and 

format with the inclusion of a review section at the end. The subsection entitled, 
"Communities and Culture", does not extend the concept beyond Australia and Alaska. 

Given the fact that there were so few non-U . S . examples in the series 
labeled, "Communities, Home and Abroad" (which should be changed to read Australia 
and America,), the internationalists could not realistically expect to find 
much in the American Communities book. As a Slavic specialist and a Pittsburgher , 
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T was disturbed that the large Slavic-American population of Pittsburgh was 
not even ^nentioned in book 5, "A Steel Making: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania''. Also 
this bok, as well as others ,cont inually missed opportunities to introduce the 
concept of crlobai interdependence. The question posed on page lOA of book 5 is 
"How is steel sent from Pittsburi^h to Japan?" The question is meant as a 
'a;eoi>raphlc Invu^st igat ion , and does not note the interdependence of nations in 
the conteirnorary global economy. 

The chance to introduce the students to the USSR by comparing a few Soviet 
cities to tb.os^* of the U.S. is ignored in The Metropolitan Community . The 
non-U, S, content v;as limited to geographic work. 

T ^v}ui liave to consider these books to be detrimental to the cause of 
International education and rate tliem as 'Very poor" from my point of view. 
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Grade //A A^^ riculture : People and the Land_ (Boston: 1975) 

Industry: Peo£le and" the Machine (Boston: 1975) 
The Indian Subcontinent (Boston: 1976) 

Grade //5 The_ Human Adventure, 1975 ( Ancient Civilization . Four World Views, 

Greeks and Romans . Medieval Europe) plus Lands o£ the Middle East. 

Grade Itb The Human Adventure. 1975 (The A^ of Western . Expansion. New 

World ""and" "Eurasian Cultures , The Challange of_ Change, The Inter- 
action o± Cultures , plus The Lands of_ Latin America (1976) 

The inclusion of excellent area studies books in grades 4 through 7 are 
a definite plus for this series. The chance to apply concepts in an inter- 
disciplinary mode to one world area or region is to be commended. However, this 
leaves a Russian and East European specialist especially saddened when his/her 
world area is not Included for study. The Importance of the Soviet Union is 

not excluded in the Human Adventure series, but it is certainly not highlighted 
.s India, the Middle East, Latin America or Africa are with a separate area 

studies publication. At the very least I think that Allyn and Bacon should 

explain their selection process for the world areas chosen. To repeat, the idea 

is excellent, but why not the Soviet Union. 

* 

The opening book for grade four does something the first three books failed 
to do: it stresses economics and introduces the students to different cultures. 
The building of an economic base which then explains a great deal of a people's 
cultural, social and political beliefs and practices is extremely well developed 
throughout these grades. 

Part Two of Agriculture: Peo£]^ and the Lan^ essentially a comparison 
of rice growing in Java and Texas. The attention paid to such topics as populatio 
density and natural environment is commendable. One might wish that in Chapter 
8 where the authors note that "most Javanese are happy with their traditional 
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rfays" (page 165) might also have a discussion of the problems of capital inten- 
sive agriculture in an overcrowded and less developed area like Java (see C. 
Gurtz, Agricultural Involution , 1968, which should be listed in the list of 
sources for teachers). This is not too advanced for fourth graders especially 
given the discussion on forced savings in the same chapter. Also the comparison 
of less developed with developed nations was well done. 

While one might excuse a lack of references to the Soviet Union on rice 
growing, why was this omission continued into part 3 on wheat farming? Page 171 
of the teacher's guide notes that the USSR is the largest wheat growing nation and 
gives figures for harvest in the early 1970 's. The only other references are a 
map (page 190 of the text) and an inquiry as to the breadbasket of the Soviet 
Union (page 193). This is not nearly enough. The U.S. sale of wheat to the 
USSR in 197Z and 1975 raises interesting and important geographic and political 
questions that directly relate to this topic. An excellent opportunity for 
comparing Soviet and U.S. farming, and economic systems in general, was lost. I 
was happy to see the text stress the relationship between agriculture and 
economic growth, but this is universally important, and the case of the Soviet 
Union is at if.usc as ImportaaL as Java. 

The book for the second semester of Grade //4 , Industry: Peo£le_ and the 
Machine concentrates more fully on the U.S. example than the previous book. The 
opening section on textiles again notes that "most flax from which linen is made 
is grown in the Soviet Union" (page 52) . Characteristically this leads to an 
investigation of fla:< in Ireland. Cotton production in the USSR is unfortunately 
not mentioned. 
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The interdependence of nations in the world is shown through an American 
point of view as our factories need products from all over the world to pro- 
duce a car (see page il4). This one-sided view of interdependence is not always 
beneficial. The rubber extraction process has an effect on Malayan society as 
well as ours. 

Part 3 of IndustrxL People and the Machine also fails to compare the command 
economies of the world to the market economies (Chapter 1) and references to 
Yugoslavia's self -managemen L syste.-n are not made in Chapter 5 on labor unions. 

This report changes, from cvie of noting neglect to one of ver^' strong 
disagreement with the slanted presentation of totalitarianism. Up to this point, 
the authors have used economics to help explain social, cultural, and political 
decisions. This study of totalitarianism would have been much freer from buiit- 
in-bias if the same method were followed here. For example, the politics and 
economy of pre-1917 Russia would have been a good base from ''hich to discuss the 
implementation of totalitarian ideas. 

The subsection begins with a loaded he . ding, " free and unfree nations", and 
then proceeds to list what is not allowed in a totalitarian society. This 
complete negativism roaches its height in the fourth and fifth paragraphs on 
page 228 of the text where the student reads seven sentences in a row that state 
what cannot be done in a totalitarian society. There is no mention of the 
economic progress in F.ast Europe, the Soviet Union, or China. 

This one-sided presentatior. -ontinues with a reference to the army and 
police using the latest weapons (Would it be more humane to use out-dated weapons?). 
I kept waiting for some balance concerning the ability of a totalitarian govern- 
ment to use its power to force economic advancement, better medical care or 
free education. Unfortunately it never came. 
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The teacher's guide on totalitarianism (pagea 167 to 172) begins on a 
sound basis by noting that t^otaUtarianism is new to this country with its 
advanced technology and lar^^ bureaucracies. It also correctly advises them 
to be leery of concentrated business, labor, as well as state power. The list 
of totalitarian nations put the USSR first and follows with China, East Ger-- 
mt^ny, Poland, Hungary, Czec^^slwakia and Vietnam, with Romania, Yugoslavia, 
and Cuba being largely tota)- itafian . Revuember that page 228 of the text said 
that "no one owns his fanu'^. What is to be, for example, the response to a 
student who asked about th^ Private farming in Poland, or the household plots 
in the USSR? In general th^-^ w^s an example of bias that should be combatted 
with open criticism. Our gCMdents deserve a more realistic treatment of this 
subject. One that will be^t^^^r equip them to relate to the shortcomings and 
advantages of our non-totalitarian Society. Not one that has them make 
simplistic lists of "freed^m^ in America and restrictions in a totalitarian 
society" (page 172 of the gU^de) . More attention to quality of life comparisons 
should be allowed for. 

In Crade //5 the broad Picture of civilizations up to the end of the middle 
ages in Europe is presented. T^^^ books give a good view of the ebb and flow of 
civilisations and a sense the dynamism of human history. The prefaces to 
each voiume are challenging- '^^^ role of Russian and East European cultures in 
world history are not giveti space. For example, Poland is not mentioned 

as part of Latin Chris tend^i?^ afid nothing is said about Eastern Orthodoxy. In 
Medieva l Europe Russia und^^ tne Mongols is very briefly noted. However, the 
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effects of the Mongols is iiniited to a statement that since the Russians were 
not as developed as the other societies they were conquered by the Mongols, their 
rule and domination lasted longer. Fine, but what about the Mongols ^'important 
effects on the rest of the Eurasian world"? I found nothing on this. 

The Human Adventure series continues for Grade #6. I will not comment 
on the area studies books for these grades since this will be done by other 
reviewers • 

Chapter 1 of The Interaction of Cultures makes note of Russian imperialism 
toward China, but the opportunity to relate to the contemporary Sino-Soviet 
border conflict is misled. However page 21 of the teacher's guide does note 
that "some of this territory is still disputed today" in referring to the 
Treaty of Narchinsk, 

A subsection of Chapter 6 of this book is entitled "Socialism and Communism" 
(page 107-110). This follows a subsection labeled "Humanitarianism" . The choice 
of titles is poor in that it might prejudice the case for socialism. The pre- 
sentation of socialism is adequate except that the ideas of Marx are too brief. 
Hopefully the students will "find out more about Karl Marx and his friend, 
Friedrich Engels" as asked on page 112. The teacher's guide (pages 76-77) 
paints a very negative view of the loss of private property. My personal feelings 
aside, some positive aspects of this loss might also be noted. Useful activities 
in the guide include research on Marx, reading passages from i\nimal Farm, and 
discussion on private enterprise versus communism. 

•:he guide for The Challenge of Cha_n&e (pages 7-21) is a chronology of 
events from 1526 to 1900 and divided i.-ito Western and non-western. Russia and 
Eastern Europe are listed in parenthesis under the heading of Non-western events. 
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This is reflective of the problem the authors of this series have had all 
along. They have not been able suitably to place the study of this area and 
have let it fall between their categorizations. 

Part 2 of the New World and Eurasian Cultures focuses on Russia and Japan. 
Pages 77 through 89 of the text are on the Soviet Union. The maps and infor- 
mation on climatic variations rind population density are excellent and provide 
the student with data often overlooked in textbooks. This stress on geography 
is very sensible. There is a misspelling of Verkhoyask (two y's) on page 87, 
which is corrected elsewhere in the text and guide. The comparison of Siberia 
to areas of the United States is especially useful. The background information 
for the teacher in the guide is brief but adequate. The creative writing 
exercises on page 53 should be used by the individual teacher, especially the 
one comparing tht: U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in terms of natural resources and farming . 
This subsection was very well done. 

Chapter 2 of this same book is ."Russia under Ivan the Terrible" and includes 
a history of Russia from Kievan times until the 18th century. This had to be 
done to fill the lacuna of the Medieval Europe volume. 

The high quality of the text's presentation continues. The interjected 
inquiries deserve special note, for example, how did in-fighting amongst the 
.Moscovy princes affect the ordinary people, or questions on Old Church Slavic 
as a language. I am glad to see tsar spelled as it should be, and not czar. I 
would have liked to see the text compare the separation of church and state in 
the West to the incorporation of both under the tsar in Russia (which is done 
on page 58 of the guide). 
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I would also have liked the study of Ivan IV to concentrate a little more 
on the events of the times, and less on the dramatic and interesting personal 
character of Ivan IV. The alternative might be to keep this stress on the 
personality and discuss the role of the individual in history. "Do men make 
history, or history make men'* idea. Nonetheless the treatment of Ivan IV was 
extended and accurate. The students were asked to compare the enserfment of 
Russian serfs to the peasantry of 16th century England. However, neither the 
text nor the guide note the fact that Russia is enserfing its population while 
they are being released from personal and landed bondage in Western Europe. 
The comparison of Ivan's terror to the Spanish Inquisition was a good idea. The 
comparLoon on page 115 of Russia's drive into Asia to America's move westward 
is excellent. These comparisons and stress on geography are exactly what is 
needed in the study of Russian history to make it more understandable. 

The teacher's guide is also to be commended for attention to the determining 
role of geography. The use of some of the suggested activities on page 63 
of the guide are recommended. The press interview with Ivan the boy, his mother, 
old and new nobles, peasant women, soldiers, etc., would be excellent for 
enriching many concepts introduced in the text. Finally, the research topic 
comparing Russian serfdom and American slavery is an absolutely fantastic idea 
and should bo done. 

While the series is basically sound and does present Russia, the Soviet 
Union and Poland In an accurate and sometimes extended manner, the slanted 
nature of one section of the series causes me to rate them as "good". Without 
the few noted biases, this would be a "very good" series. 
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Grade //7 Challenges of . Our Time 1977, ( Technology; Promises and Problems , 

Prejudice and Discrimination , Nations in Action; International 
Tensions , and Choices and Decisions; Economics and Society ) and 
Lands of^ Africa (1977) 

1 decided to write a separate report for this grade level since there is 
adequate coverage of Russia, the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. To add it 
to another report would be confusing since most of the previous reports deal 
with both international as well as Russian and Eastern European studies. Two 
books for Grade 7, Prejudice and Discrimination , and Lands of Africa are 
outside of the scope of my world area. 

The books focus on a number of important trends of the 2Qth century; 
nationalism, racism, role of super powers, public opinion, technology, economics, 
changing values, etc. These themes are all given a full hearing in these books. 
However this report will limit itself exclusively to their treatment given to 
Russia and East Europe. 

I must begin this report with what is by now an all too familiar complaint; 
Technology; Promi ses^ and Problems misses numerous opportunities to compare the 
technology of the USSR with the United States. The fact that Soviet achievements 
are stated as providing the impetus for the achievements of the U.S. space 
program is noted (pages 70-71 of the text). The teacher's guide is strangely 
silent on this issue. The only Soviet mentioned is the emigre Vladimir Zworykin 
(page 95 of the guide) . The text does not explain the technological achievements 
in the own right, but only in relation to U.S. technology. 

Book //3 Nations in Action: International Tensions , provides much more on 
Russia and Eastern Europe. After a preface on contemporary history, an overview 
of international tensions between 1945 and 1975 is presented. The role of the 
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Soviet Union as a super power is central to the discussion. The geographic 
determinants of Soviet control in Eastern Europe are highlighted on pages 14-17 
in the text. The information, examples and inquiries are clear and insightful. 
The "notes and questions" in the guide (page 28) are excellent, I was especially 
pleased at the inquiry on nationality groups in the Soviet Union (^ag6-21) supported 
in brief fashion by a note on page 29 of the guide. The individual teachers 
should assign a research project on this issue ^ven though it is not suggested 
in the guide. This is certainly one of the most crucial issues in the Soviet 
Union today and gets very little notice in our textbooks. 

The role of ideology in foreign affairs concludes Chapter 1 of the book. 
The treatment of communism is necessarily thin since it is to be dealt with at 
length in Chapter 4 of Choices and. Decisions ; Economics and Society . The research 
activity which has the students compare the views of Solzhenitsyn, Sakharov and 
some U.S. opinions on the role of ideology and foreign policy should be used 
by the classroom teacher. 

The role of nationalism in the Balkans is all too briefly noted in the 
text (page 36). While there is adequate background information in the guide 
(page 40), the students should have been given a great deal more on various 
nationalities; their languages, religions and previous rulers, 

^The chapter ends v^ith a discussion of Marxism and class war. This com-- 
parison of the force of nationalism and class is well done. I have no quarrel 
with the important outline of Xarxism and the stages of history. I only want 

I to quibble with the author's refering to Lenin as Nicolai Lenin. I would much 

i 

I prefer Vladimir Illyich Lllyanov named Lenin. The use of Nicolai Lenin may 
cause sorie unnecessarv recognition of problems later on. Howev::r, this is a 
nine, point when co-^ pared to the general overall high quality of the book. 
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The relationship of Russia to the Balkans and the Austrian-Hungarian Empire 
are p.iven the standard diplomatic treatment. Once more the teachers are pro- 
vie-^' *-ith accurate and adequate background data. The sketch of tsarist Russia 
beCore World War I is very brief. I had hoped for a more extended treatment 
of the industrialization of the 1890 and the agricultural or peasant question. 
This would be of great assistance in placing the revolutions of 1917 in their 
proper perspective, i.e. , one in which they are not totally explained in the context 
of the chaos of World War I. The inquiries in the text and the "notes and questions" 
in the guide concentrate too much on the dominant personalities of the period, 
and too Little on the socio-economic conditions of pre-1917 Russia. I fail to 
see where the text or the p.uide provided enough information to accurately guide 
the student on the suggested research topic, "the collapse of Russia". I 
would guess that the report will concentrate on leaders and political history 
to the c^etrlnent of Russia's crucial socio-economic problems. 

Some of this information is supplied in establishing, a setting for the 
Russian devolution (pages 68-70) , but it is again not enough since almost 
nothing is said about the peasant question. The disastrous effects of World 
War I are clearly presented (especially the graph on page 64) and the lack of 
strong poLiticai leadership is also correctly noted. 

The varch 1917 revolution and the provisional government are not fully 
developed. Statements such as, "Most Russians were full of joy at the end of 
the tsar's rule" (page 71), are too general to have real meaning. The 
misleading name of "Nicolai" Lenin is also repeated. The portrait of Lenin and 
his leadeVship of the state that follows is a fair assessment. The inquiries 
on oaoe V, of the text are good and the teacher's guide proves useful. The 
comparing and contrasting of the Russian with the American and French revolutions 



is an excellent exercise (page 68 of the guide) . 

I was favorably impressed with the balanced and generally bias free treat- 
ment of Lenin and Stalin in both the text and the guide. The very important 
economic developments of the 1920 *s and 1930 are covered. My personal opinion 
is that more space should be provided, but I realize that the "story" must 
stop somewhere. The dramatizations from important fictional works and topics 
for discussion are well thouc^ht: out. I hope that one of these "fictional" 
accounts, perhaps One_ Dav in ^he Life of Ivan Denisovich , will be read simul- 
taneously with the text. 

The chapter on the second world war is again straight forward diplomatic 
history that does not require comment, except to note that I felt the Soviet 
position was honestly treated. The more analytical sect nn America's foreign 
policy also handles the Soviet Union and Eastern European .a* ns with accuracy. 
The incuirles are both interesting and challenging. I might also add that 
the maps and c;raphs (eg. page 119) are of high quality. 

T believe tliat the repeated use of Makinder and Spykman's "world island 
and outer crescent" theory will have a positive effect on the students for 
their understanding^ of post-war foreign policies. The developments of the 
Soviet occupation of East Europe were handled in a business-like fashion that 
avoided biases. However, I did think that many of the guide's activities lacked 
sufficient imagination. This area of study is ripe for exciting simulations. 

Turning to the last book. Choices and Decisions: Economics and Societ^^ , it 
should be noted that it has an excellent chapter on "ideologies of our time" which 
gives ample coverage to Marxism-Leninism. The inquiries on Nazism and totalitar- 
ianism (page 89) are first rate. I also believe that the classical Marxism is 
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'^iven enouiih space sn that Mar>:*s ideas are fully developed. The teacher\s 
ftuide i.-^ very perceptive on both totalitarianism and Marxism, The comparism 
of Marxism various relii-ions is excellent. 

The fair treatment provided Lenin in the previous books continues here. 
For example, it is not often the 7th tirade texts make note of the role of tsarist 
police ana the need for Lenin to have a small party of professional revolution- 
aries (pa£;e ^t>) . There is a short but accurate description of NEP economics 
that is all too often missing from textbooks. The evolution of Marxism, through 
Lenin and then Stalin was especially effective. The inquiry of comparing animal 
societies to nure Communism (page 96) was extremely imaginative and the guide 
on i^age 7S was helpful in explaining the question. 

One could certainly call for more discussion on the variations of Communism 
found in F.astern Europe totiay. This must find a place in our textbooks if the 
real varieation of cultures and ideologies in Eastern Europe is to take hold 
amon?,st our citizenry. This very brief reference on page 103 of the text is not 
nearly enough. 

The organization of the text has repeatedly put Communism (and other 
ideologies) in a position where they are compared to the power of nationalism. 
This is to be commended. 

r recommend these books very highly and rate them as **out s tanding" . 
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'! he Social Sciences : Concepts and Values 

■ Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich 

r.rades 1, - 

There are very few references to the Soviet Union in these hooks. There 
is a pictu-e of a Russian family on pa?e 97 of the ^rade level 3 text and page 
lAn of clis teacher's raanual for this same tirade level notes that "in the Soviet 
Union mcst nedical doctors are wonen". While the statement is esBfitially true, 
it shoul^^ not be used to imply that Women's Rights Issues , even in the m.edical 
field, been solved or even advanced in the Soviet Union as opposed to other 

nations,. At this age,T have no objection, but when repeated in grade level 6 
of this sane series, I do object. I would like to see this common misconception 
of Soviet societv discussed in greater detail. Finally, on page 27 of the grade 
level 6 text in a "What Should You Do?" exercise, a Polish person is given the name 
Ivan. the. nuch nore coi^.Tnon Polish equivalent is Jan. VJhile this in itself is 
not impt^rtant, v7hen combined with the total lack of space devoted to Russia 
and East Europe in these books, one begins to have doubts about the breadth and 
depth of the author's con^mitnent to the study of this world area at the higher 
grades . 

Nonetheless i want to avoid a concentration on what pales into trivia in 
view of the I'lany positive aspects of the books in terms of the concerns of the 
internationalists, as opposed to the area specialist. In the teacher's manual, 
the publishers befriend T.e with the following statement. "In their research into 
many captures these investigators have advanced generally accepted theories 
regarding the patterns of human interaction in a variety of settings and at 
different times in history. By comparing and contrasting data from a variety 
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of i-ulturef?, they have developed concepts that are the foundations of the 
social sciences today." I have been convinced that this weighty promise has 
been fulfilled in these books, and indeed in this entire series. 

Thost; books were also excellent in terms of their well thought out pre- 
sentation of cultural similarities, differences, conflicts, etc. The values 
coordinator for the series is to be congratulated. Also, by way of general 
comments on the books, the teacher's manual was extremely well equipped with 
numerous suoi-^ested activities. Thus, the individual teacher often had many 
opportunities to expand the international content of the lesson. 

The least multicultural or international book in the series is Grade 
Level #1. Here the focus is on the self and the depicting examples are placed 
on a U.S. sGCuing. Nonetheless, when the student gets to Unit #5 international 
examples are nuinerous. Unfortunately none were of the Soviet Union. 

The hook for Grade Level //2 is the best of the group. The introduction 
of six new friends from the United States, India, Japan, Ghana, Greece and 
Mexico, and the frequent repetition throughout the book is exceptionally effective 
and well done. 1 only wish that a child from the Soviet Union was lucky enough 
to he included in the exercise. (I find myself making this same statement 
numerous times throughout the series). The students get to know the natural 
and cultural environment of these "new friends" on both a factual and personal 
level. This leads to map work, craft activities representative of these cultures, 
the foods of these children, dramatic activities about children in their school 
who do not speak the English language, etc. There is, also, demonstration activity 
that would include languages with non-Roman alphabets such as Russian. 
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There are copious cKamples of the custnma of the six cultures throughout 
the book and the students often participate in activities that can only increase 
their empathy for different cultures. One mi^ht hope for more background infor- 
mation for the teache-, hue on the whole tills book is outstanding. 

The hook for Grade Level //3 begins Co focus mure on communities as opposed 
to Individuals. Non-U. S. examples are aijain in sufficient supply, Nigeria, 
Japan. New Zealand, etc. are there, but alas, not the Soviet Union. The importance 
of lan?ua?e to a culture is justifiably emphasized. The changing roles of 
famLlv renbors in Morocco and Ghana is effective in transmitting the concepts 
of value changes. 

The interplay of the natural environment, learned cultural patterns, tech- 
nological clianges that necessitate changes in acquired skills, and the various 
comnunities themselves is a good foundation on which future more complex social 
science concepts can be grounded in the higher grades. Even though much of 
the book was on the presentation of U.S. history, the combination of our history 
with numerous international comparisons caused me to hope that this series would 
be popular with school districts for grades 1 through 3. 1 recommend these 
books verv highly and rate them "exceptional". 
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Grndes 4, .md fi 

The presentation of an extended discussion of the countries of Eastern 
Europe or the Soviet Union finally arrives in tlie last book of this series. 
Uliile late Is better than never, one could have hoped for more examples from 
the peoples in that part of the world in grades 4 and 5. This problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that an individual teacher with an interest in Russian 
culture for example, could not easily interject Russian examples into the study 
of a specific topic or concept because the texts for grades 4 and 5 are based 
on the repetition of particular societies viewed from several different 
perspectives . 

The first nention of the Soviet Union is in connection with a library task 
in the teacher's manual for the Grade level H book. Students are asked to 
conduct research on ten nations and distinguish between oil-consuming and oil- 
producing ones. Since there is little background information available to the 
teacher to complement the excellent world map on pages 156-157 in the text, 
I am concerned that the exercise will fail to develop the complexities of 
Soviet oil production and oil consumption. Yet the exercise is excellent for 
demonstrating the economic interdependence of nations and the relationship 
of developed to less developed nations. The debating activity on page 215 of 
this manual is highly recommended to the teacher. 

Similar praise and concern should be applied to the library activity on 
pape 238 of the teacher's manual that has six examples of how different 
societies used manpower. One of these examples is Russia before and after the 
revolution. While I do not disagree with the activity, I wish that the students 
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had more expoHure tn FUissiu in their text. 

The amount of TV sets per 1,000 people in the USSR and four other indust- 
rialized nations on pac^e 39 of the text for Grade Level 116 is complemented by 
the manual (pa^e 77) askint> the teacher to note the relationship between 
Industrial ir.at ion and the manufacturing of TV sets by a soci^^ty. One can hope 
that a discussion of the choice between heavy industry and consumer goods will 
be init iated . 

Pa-^es 1 72-181 in the text deal exclusively with Soviet history. To repeat 
a point Ti3Ae before, 1 would prefer that "czar*' be spelled ''tsar". The focus 
on the attitudes of the various social classes is effective in presenting a 
short vt^t CiPar presentation of the 1917 revolution and the provisional govern- 
ment of that year. Greater detail would be appreciated, e.g. March 1917 instead 
of "earlv in 1917" for the first revolution. The whole presentation of the 
revolution is very brief, yet adequate. 

The autViors interject a very useful question on page 175, "what might be 
soiT-e difficulties in trying to build a completely classless society?" This 
could lead to interesting ideological and sociological discussion relevant to 
the USSR and more universally to the nature of man. I object to the failure 
of the book to put the role of women in the USSR in a more realistic light. The 
r.isconcept ion of an advanced position concerning women's rights in the Soviet 
Union is not challenged. Data on the number of women surgeons, lack of super- 
markets, etc. should also be part of the story. 

The report on totalitarism is again brief and not biased. The text also 
forces the students to ask some justifiably tough questions about individuals 
in the Soviet: Union. The focus on the change from a rural society 1900 to an 
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urban nation 1-s .sensible. (T would quibble wiuh Che fact chac one of every 
elRhteen families were urban in 1900; ic was probably more like one of every 
thirteen). The text concludes with research activities in Russia. 

The manual provides tlie teacher with too little background information, but 
does su'U^'^st a vide ranRe of instructive activities including a values discussion 
on the rl^ht to revolt, and comparisons to U.S. society, and a much needed debate 
on the role of women in the U.S. and the USSR. The study of totalitarianism through 
poetry, art, anC drama activities is suggested. I prefer the straight forward 
discussion on -he role of the individual ^nd his/her rights and responsibilities 
that should insure from the values issue discussion on page 225 of the manual. On 
the whole T thought the comparisons of the U.S. to the USSR were extremely well 
done . 

The text also handles its description of a command economy in a bias free 
manner. ft begins by having the class discuss the two ways a developing nation 
should modernize, i.e. via a command or market economy. The text and manual 
combine to present a fully developed and accurate description of the command 
economy. The alternatives to the U.S. economy are also presented with a 
-suggested discussion of Yugoslavia's workers self-management. While I am 
absolutely delighted to have this important social experiment introduced to the 
class, once more I am concerned about the lack of background information avail- 
able to the teacher. 

Pages 239-248 of the text is on Russia's changing economy. A few statements 
describing the semi-capitalistic decrees and their results would have made the 
reasons for Stalin's industrialization and collectivization more understandable. 
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The nctlvitlea In the manual antl the extenckid cllHcusslon In the text do an 
excellent job in defter Lhlnf; the objectives and wurkinf^s of the contemporary 
Soviet economy. I was very pleased that the discussion focused on concrete 
economic objectives and not a fulfillment of Marxian ideological poals . This 
resulted in a value free presentation. I only wish that more attention was 
paid to the adverse soil and climatic conditions and their effect on Soviet farm 
production. Vet other activities such a3 comparing (J.S. and USSR medical 
services are excellent vehicles for an in-depth understanding of the average 
:-*nviet citizen. The example of Russian folklore on pages 250-253 was also 
S'e I corned . 

Poland is used by the authors (pages 342, and 3 ^4-346) as an example of 
how a people maintain their cultural identity without a politcal nation, 
(what better example could there be). I was favorably impressed with a question 
in the text that asks, 'Miow independent is Poland"? I believe that given the 
presentation of Poland's determination to keen a separate identity, the students 
will have a realistic view of both Poland's independence and dependence on the 
Soviet Union. The "acting it out" exercise in zhe n.xnual (page 399) is 
excellent. Here the students are to be in one of two groups; Poles who say it 
does not matter who rules as long as Poli :b rupture remains and Poles who main- 
tain that others cannot make laws for them. 

In conclusion one would have to say that chese three books recognize the 
existence of the Soviet Union and adequate coverage is provided in the Grade 
Level 1t6 book. Nonetheless the request for more references to the Soviet Union 
is not without justification. For example, students by Grade 6 will know of 
the multicultural composition of Mexico and New Zealand, but will have no idea 



that KuHHlanB componu t»nly nllyO^tLy int)re thnw 50 percent of the Soviet popu- 
lation. ThlH could have l)een easily remedied liy a comparlflon of U.S. and 
USSR hillnKual I'ummun I ties (page 46—47 of the (Irade Level A text), or in any 
one of a number of appropriate places a comparison o£ the multicultural nature 
of both the U.S. the USSR could liave been made. 

However chese books do an excellent Job of weaving the description of 
numerous other cultures into the presentation of even U.S. history. The activities 
on the various immigrant groups is a case in point, as are the plentiful com- 
parisons to otlier societies. I recommend these books highly and rate them 
•Very c^ood". 
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Tim IJolt Databank Svatcm 

Holt /Rinehart /Winston 

KlndiTi-arten - I nc|u I rlnP, Ahoiit ^^,>3elLl■ Kppa-CoUier , Prances M, (New Yorl. , 
Holt, lUnehart and Winston Pali L Lalu.!rH , 1.978) 

flrade 1 - Ingul-Lnp, About People, Fenney , Gtiorgiana, (New York, Holt, Rlnehart , 
and Winston Publishers , 1976) 

r.rade 2 - InguirinR About Communities , Tabachnick, B. Robert, (Now York, Holt 
!?inehart and Winston Publishers, 19/b) 

Crade 3 - Inguirinp, About Cities . Fielder, William R. and Georgiana Feeney, 
(New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston Publishers, 1976) 

I must bemn this review of the K-3 level Holt Databank System by warning 
the reader that this includes much more than textbooks, teacher's guides, and 
suggested complementary A-V presentations. This is an overwhleming package of 
textbooks, teacher's guides, foldouts, cassettes, filrastrips, games, simulations, 
data packs, etc. I must also note that the individual teacher is almost forced 
to use the non-text material because the texts themselves are relatively short 
and are not geared to the good readers. The publisher has given the teacher 
every opportunity to carefully plan for the use of the non-text material by 
notinf; its place in the lesson plan on a very specific basis. In the early years 
each day of the month has suggested activities for the teacher. 

I will leave this bombardment of the senses as opposed to a focus on 
reading skills to someone else to evaluate and start off by noting that if the 
teacher uses many of the "related" and "special activities" to highlight and 
expand the concepts of the "basic activities" of the first book, Inquiring About 
Myself , he/she cannot fail to have kindergarten students well imbued with the 
spirit of multiculturalism. 
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TlilH point: c;nn boHt he I 1 1 iiBlratad hy talcing fum uxampUi, food. Thu 
t:l\Udron watrli a niiufilrlp on "Koodn of Cho WorUI" (India, Japan, Amorlean 
r.nJ Lnnn, Al rl.oa) and refor to a (looking rile wlUch Lncludea numeronn inLornaiionai 
reclpos. ThoBo I ntornat Icuia 1 and imil U.cnil Inral e}<;ampios ruialuil t:o the M.S. 
holiday of TUankHgiv Ing . I waa aBpocially iinpreaaed with thvt altention that tliu 
hoildayn, foods, and many other cultural IraitH of various American ethnic 
arouns were provided. ChriatmaK la presnnted along with Chanukah, a Mexican 
Christmas and Dutch Christmas customs. The authors are to be commended for their 
sensitivity to this issue and their ingenious mining of America's multicultural 
composition. T. do wish that Slavic Americana were given more space. I realize 
that it is not possible to include all the ethnic groups, but it does seem fair 
to note that Slavic-Americans seem to he mistakenly considered an assimilated 
^roup without their own identity. 

Tlie same excellent format is followed in the second book. Inquiring About. 
People . The attention to the holidays of various countries in the world in the 
"special activities" section is outstanding. The Easter in Poland makes note 
of the egg dyeing custom. 1 thought that the teacher's guide (pages 220-221) 
should have made note of this custom (pisanki) in other Slavic cultures, 
especially Ukrainians who are perhaps even more famous for their egg dyeing. 

Additional positive comments should be made concerning the book's intro- 
duction and explanation of the systems of comparing their bodies to machines 
(page 9 of the text and page 15 of the teacher's guide). This should make 
future explanations of human interdependence easier. Also I cannot praise the 
authors enough for inclusion of the "fill-in-globe" activity that is done for 
each country studied. 
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Thu foruL^n imi I l.u I't^H li U);li.|. L^litieil are oT Ktinya, .Uipau, Lcoiaiul, aiul Cor- 
many . Varioua aHpucUH oi' llieno Hoc.LuiLen aru comparud ClirougU Lhe eyea of 
famUluH in tho.se Coiir couuUrtoH aiul orio In Clici Unicecl StaLua. 'fhe tnxt wlie.n 
uaed wLtli fllinaLflps ("Faraway KanuH" tar uKampUi) aiul diitacarclH ("Children in 
Germany" or VhUdron In Japan'), 1.h vory effuctlvo in peraouaiizlng Che 
culture ot: tliuati various countries. Special note should be made of the fre- 
quent attempts to introduce word.s from llin different languages and the superb 
datamaster //9 activity (pages 112-133 of tlie guide) on compared population 
dens i ty . 

While tliere are very few Russian examples, datamaster //II ("People and 
the Word'') includes a presentation of a sentence in Russian using the Cyrillic 
alphabet. In general this book encouraged a future study of foreign languages 
which is always appreciated in international studies education. Also a "related 
activity" entitled "Work and Play in Yugoslavia" is included. 

The third book Inquiring About Communities does not have nearly as many 
international examples as Inquiring About People . While the examples are 
increased in the fourth book, Inquiring About Citj.es, they never reach the level 
achieved in the first grade with People . Unit //2 in Inquiring About Communities 
again indirectly encourages students to consider the learning of a foreign 
language. My most pressing concern about Inquiring About Cities was not its 
lack of international examples and comparisons, but rather with the minimal 
amount of material contained in the text. I realize that the authors wanted "to 
encourage participation by children with reading difficulties", yet I believe 
that this has severely limited the opportunities for many children to practice 
their reading and has caused the amount of information passed onto the students to 
be unnecessarily curtailed. "Feeling", a city is important, but so is the more 
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tratlULoual ilata col Uuilluu aiul ana.Ly/..Lng of conGoptfl ralovant to the nUy. 

Mudloval. Moscow I.h plcuurecl on page 25 of Clio cent: and on paRO 107 of 
thu KUlde it Ih aotud aa one ol: tha twenty largent oitlefl in the world. lUit 
should not aonie thing moro bo aaUl of oitiea in Uho third largeat country in 
the world, I m not disappointed by the lack of: global urban examplea, only 
that tlie Soviet Union, and East Europe Wf»re again Ignored, It in unfortunate 
that 1 am forced to classify boolca as having or not having significant inter- 
national content, and not being able to develop a critique of the presentation 
of RuHslan or East European studies content. 

This series (grades should be rated in two parts. The first two 

grades are 'outstanding", while the second and third grades are rated as "good". 
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liK|ul.rln^ Ahniil. (^t^ ll:_uraj3 , Owcui , R(i^»isr \\ , (Ntnv York, llol. L, IMnoharl: 
Miul WluMCoii PuhlLsliorH, 1076) 



jjLlLLLrJj.Uia, AIh\<L^-, Amur I c a u II lory, KowmiUir, Allan 0, and 

William 1^ iM.u.ldar ^(Nuw Yci7lc, Holt:, Rhieliart and WlnHfon 
PubltHlierH, 197()) 



Oracle 0 



.UlilllLlLtPil :\!L9JLlt LKl!t:]i!liliilBy.i ScluiUz, M.lndci.lla (Now York, lloll, 
KliudiarL and WlnHCon Pub llHliar^ , 1076) 



The Inquiring AbouL American lllaL ory was Included only because I was 
desperate in my search for something on the Soviet Union, Sadly this was not 
the case since contemporary U,S, history is presented in terms of specific 
problems (civil rights, women's rights and pollution) and U,S,~USSR relations 
were not mentioned. The chapter on immigration includes a story of a Hungarian 
deciding to migrate to the United States ("Emil Radzik Goes to America*^ pages 
242-243), Nonetheless the lack of examples from Russia and Eastern Europe in 
a text on American history is not unexpected, but the neglect of this world area 
in the other two books is truly unfortunate. 

The positive aspects of both Inquiring About Cultures and Inquiring About 
Technology are their solid social science methodology in the case of Cultures 
and excellent non-U. S, examples of changing societies and the focus on the 
interdependence of nations in the contemporary global economy in Technology > 
Both volumes have excellent background information in their teacher's guides. 

Inquiring About Cultures highlights societies in various stages of growth 
and complexity in Africa (especially Nigeria), India and Brazil. The repetition 
of groups from these countries as tribes, villagers and urbanites had a favorable 
impact on me. I hope that the intricacies of this schema were not too great for 
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the fourth grader. The continuation of this series attention to foreign 
language (data master //ii "Learning Yanomano" and recording //5 "A Yanomano 
Language Lesson" on pages 65-67 of the teacher's guide) is commendable. 

One of tne problems witii extended and then repeated sequential examples 
is that It your world area is not represented there is little opportunity to 
introduce the cultures of your area. This is a very frustrating observation. 
The examples tor Unit //4 "Country People in Modern Nations" are not poorly 
chosen, I jus: wish that either the USSR or Yugoslavia were included. The 
mixture of cultures and varying levels of development in Yugoslavia (or the 
Soviet Union) would have produced splendid case studies. 

The integration of the study of different societies in specific foreign 
nations is enhanced by interjection of examples in the United States, Appalachia 
for instance. In dealing with "city life in changing nations*' (Unit //7) the 
author's stress on increasing social mobility through the acquiring of new job 
skills was clearly and effectively presented both in the text and with such 
databank material as recording #31. To repeat, the background information for 
the teacher was outstanding. 

Once more the study of the Soviet Union is ignored in the final book of 
this series, Inquiring About Technology . After developing some basic inquiry 
skills in the definition of humans as opposed to animals in terms of the human's 
use of tools, the book undertakes an investigation of "becoming modern" with a 
comparative study of England and Japan. On the whole I thought that the com- 
plexities of the modernization process were well done. As to the choice of 
examples, even a Russian specinlist like myself, cannot complain. Both societies 
have examples of agricultural development, the introduction of technology, rise 



ot a mid^-'-G ':iasH , etc. th;it easily lenci tnemseives to a aemonstration ot the 
key concepts of rnodernization . Furthermore there is attention to the important 
aspect at changing values, as there is to some remnants of non-modern aspects 
of these societ-^es. iiowever the background information available to the teacher 
IS not ti^*^ sa::;e h.i,>:i quality found in Cultures . 

ir^ intrOvUi>.i:\^ '.nil //A ("Non-Modern Peoples") the guide notes that "modern- 
ization precisely defineable condition, but rather an on-going process 
that stit^^iatey and effects changes within a community". This does reflect a 
high degi'^^ ^^^"'iai science sophistication in dealing with this concept. Again, 
I hope t^^t grade six students are able to grasp the complexities of modernization 
without r^J'-ich space devoted to a theoretical discussion of it in the text. Data- 
card //2 ("Another Way to Think About People") is superb. The idea of having 
students ^lew nations of the globe in terms of life expectancy is an excellent 
way to faster greater interest in global concerns. 

I happy to report that one of the three examples used in this unit is 
the village of Orasac in Yugoslavia, Pages 112-121 in the text are complemented 
by sound filmstrip //? ("Yugoslavia Old and New Ways") and together present an 
accurate "^iev of a Serbian farm village in transition, I wish that more back- 
ground ifif ornat ion was provided. 

The ^^ps in the text are gond and the sensitivity to the diversity of 
language^' religions and nationalities of Yugoslavia are commendable. The teacher's 
guide (p^^e 114) is quite correct in cautioning against developing generalities 
from thi^ (zaae study because of the ethnic and regional variations in Yugoslavia, 
This doe^ reflect good research habits on the part of the authors. The suggestion 
that Lhii? ''6 a three-day lesson for the students also pleases me. Finally, while 
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I do not disagree with the Importance of the extended family or z ad ruga and 
the continuation of clans, I would have liked to see some examples of direct 
urban-rural ties in contemporary Yugoslavia • It is not just villagers leave 
for the city, but thac the rural ties of the new urban dwellers remain so very 
strong. The teacher must employ recording //13 ("Voices of Changes") and develop 
this point in discussions with the class. 

The next unit focuses on the ubquitous village of Topoztlan, Mexico and 
the author makes good use of the numerous anthropological studies done on this 
f>oclety. The following unit (//6) on "World Markets" should produce sighs of 
relief from all International education specialists who have been justifiably 
clamoring for a focus on "global interdependence". The Cocoa Bean Game (Game 
DataMaster itl through //7 and Game Uata Pack //I) is an absolute must. After 
two days of the game the concept of "global interdependence" should be vividly 
clear in the minds of the students. For this book and for the entire series 
the teacher should be aware of the fact that the "Databank" is an entire package 
and that the non-text materials must be utilized to compensate for the brevity 
of the texts. 

The concluding units of Technology deal with India and the United States. 
The hope is that previously learned concepts can now be applied to identify pro- 
blems. To repe.it my very repetitious cry, why can not some of those problems 
and solutions be located in the Soviet Union. 

These three books have some very strong qualities that cause me to rate 
them as "good" books for use in the classroom. 
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Reviewer //7 

Windows on Our World 

Houghton/Mifflin 

Grade K 'AE; Hansen, Harlen S., Ruth Mark Hansen and Frank L. Ryan, 

(Boston; Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1976) 

Grade 1 Vhingri '.;e Do; Ryan, Frank L, and Lynne S, Schaub (Boston; 

Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1976) 

Grade 2 Ihe World Around Us ; Keach, Everett T. and Buckley R. Barnes 

(Boston; Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1976) 

These three books present an approach to social studies that first con- 
centrates on a knowledge of self and proceeds to the family, school and community, 
and the relationship of these units to the world around them. The authors make 
it very hard for an area specialist to review the books since they have seen fit 
to virtually ignore comparisons with or the study of any other cultures 
or peoples. This is unf orgiveable . The opportunities missed to introduce 
children at this early age to non-U. S. cultures are countless. 

In all of the kindergarten level book, ME, we find precious few pictures 
in the text or references in the teacher's guide to international examples. 
Activity //27 in this book at least includes the Chinese New Year and Chanukah 
in the celebration of U.S. holidays. Thus an example of the multicultural nature 
of our own society is noted. But what is more important is the lost opportunity 
to introduce non-U. S. examples. This is partially remedied by lesson #10 in 
the grade one level book. Things We Do (page 109 of text and TlAO-TlAl of the 
guide) with a lesson on Halloween, the 4th of July and Japanese Children's Day. 
The provisions tor individual differences does provide the teacher with some 
useful additions to the text. 
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Yet what of the many other topics of ME; clothes, food, family, schools, 
comr.uni'^yV These are seriously lacking examples from other cultures. Foods 
would iirivo been an easy and natural source of comparison. I hope that the 
individual teacher seizes this opportunity. The question is not that the 
content is faulty, but that the examples are almost entirely of the United 
States. Knowing the difference between rural, suburban and urban is important. 
However, this is a universal or global topic and non-U. S. examples are des- 
perately needed at this age to have children aware of the fact that their world 
is noc the same as their country. 

Page T12 of che teacher's guide to The Windows of Our World Series states 

that the serie.s will investigate the question of "Who am 1?" in four ways; as 

\ 

individuals, as a group member, as human beings, and as inhabitants of the earth. 
While this is fine, there are precious few opportunities to go outside the 
self and relate to other peoples.. The series also strives to "increase empathy 
and decrease inclinations toward egocentrism, ethnocentrism, and stereotyping". 
Again I ask how can this be done without a knowledge, or a "feel", for other 
groups of people. 1 realize that analyzing the educational objectives is not 
my central mission, yet this particular series has stressed the concept of 
getting the individual students to know themselves to the detriment of their 
understanding of the world of other people. This is after all a crucial flaw 
for the impact of this series on international educational concerns. 

This emphasis on the individual self is carried from Iffi to Things We Do 
with the addition of how I as a person relate to various groups and the natural 
environment. Unit //I ("Me and You") of Things We Do is a wasteland for inter- 
national examples. The overriding discipline input appears to be that psychology 
and international studies is forgotten. In Unit //2 ("People") the students 
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classify plants, animals and humans, but not in terms of cultures so much as 
their biological traits and ability to make tools and decisions. The choice 
of examples of how blind and deaf people communicate was excellent. 

In Unit in of this book, "Living with Others", the lack of different cul- 
tures is truly baffling. (Note this is the unit that includes Japanese Child- 
ren's Day with other U.S. holidays.) The unit places an emphasis on human 
interdependence. '.Nliat is needed (and provided later in the series) is for 
the teacher to introduce the concept of systems, i.e., how one part affects 
other parts and how together they operate as a whole. This is very important 
for establishing a solid founaation for the concept of "global interdependence". 
At this time the authors choose to focus on dependency on other people and 
conflict resolution, which are also important. The last unit in the book 
("Using Space") does have, some work with a globe (lesson 6), although it is not 
pictured in the text. 

The title of the last book in this review. The World Around Us, promises 
more nope for the internationalist than it can deliver. It begins with what 
the senses tell about the world. To repeat, it is not my job to criticize the 
arrangement of th- content, but to review the Russian and East European con- 
tent (which :^ouid necessitate the submission of a blank page) and the concerns 
of an area studies specialist. Therefore I am only requesting that inter - 
cultural examples be part of the text. For example, in noting how we learn about 
our environment "through our senses," why not include an example of a U.S. student 
meeting someone ^-ho speaks a different language than theirs. The book does at 
least have pictures or schools outside the U.S. and works with the globe as a 
model, and depicts the U.S. as a multicultural society. 
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in siiiii these ouok.s ri id m(^re th.in a passable job in develop ing; uset'u l 
sociaJ. science skills and developing empathy for people who are different than 
the average student. Vhis refers mainly to those who are physically not 
culturally different. However very little was done to introduce the students 
to other people, l-'virthermore the concept of human interdependence is not fully 
developed. The studcat.s know that they are dependent on others, but the idea 
o€ an interdependent system, Of how a person or the whole of a society relates 
to other peop.e or f^ocieties, is not established. I can only consider these 
books to be *Ver^ poor*' from the view point of international studies education. 



Grade A 



Planet Earth , Oswald, James M,, June R. Chapin and Roger LaRaus 
(Boston; Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1976) 



Grade 6 



The Way People Live Branson, Margaret Stimman (Boston; Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 1976) 



In these books there is some Russian and East European content, thus I 
will have an opportunity to discuss this aspect of the books and spend much less 
time citing examples of non-U. S. references. However the mere fact that I had 
to do this, is a negative reflection on the international content of the Houghton- 
Mifflin's social science series. 

Pictures of an Eastern Ortliodox baptism and funeral (pages 72-72 of Planet 
Earth and 372-373 of The Way People Live ) , a longitudinal and latitudinal 
exercise involving Leningrad, references to the Russian language in lesson //2 
of Unit #3 of The Way People Live , or comments on the command economy of the USSR 
(page 350) are certainly not to be confused with an in-depth knowledge of the 
culture, politics, society, economics of the Soviet Union. There is J.ittle to 
be said on the subject of Eastern Orthodoxy since it is only depicted not des- 
cribed in the text. The teacher's manual for The Way People Live (page T411) 
does help a little. The one page devoted to the USSR's command economy is so 
brief that one is just thankful that the comparison between market and command 
economies is made at all. It's content is not incorrect, it is just superficial. 
Given the fact that this is a Grade 6 text, I think that more detailed information 
(five year plans, collectivization) should have been provided. The teacher's 
manual does note areas of flexibility in the Soviet economic systems. 

The lessons in Unit //3 of The Way People Live deal with different languages 
of the world and is to be commended on its sensitivity to the fact that languages 
represent culturally learned patterns. It is also excellent for a cognitive data 
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about the languages of the world. The interplay of different cultures through 
word borrowing was especially well done. One minor point is the spelling of 
*'czar" on page tJuj of the manual. I would much prefer *'tsar". 

Ihls exhausts the Soviet examples, more attention is again paid to Japan, 
Mexico, Egypt, etc. One example of the neglect shown to the study of the Soviet 
Union is with Unit //7 ("The Energy You Use") of Planet Earth where the Soviet 
Union is not even mentioned as an oil producing nation. The manual (page T328) 
only notes that it is a heavy user of energy, not also a major producer of oil. 
The list of oi'j. producers is limited to the Middle East, Venezuela, the United 
States and Canada. This omission is not terribly earth shaking by itself; but 
I believe this example is reflective of the general neglect shown to the USSR 
throughout the series. 

The case could be made that the student will have a better understanding of 
Yugoslavia than Russia after reading these books. Lesson #6 of Unit //3 of The_ 
Way People Live demonstrates how modern technology has resulted in villagers 
acquiring new skills and many of them taking industrial jobs in the city. This 
lesson does an excellent job of personalizing this experience and on pages 
295-296 of the text, a very representative Yugoslavian example is presented as 
"Edvard'e. Case". This is compared to an Egyptian and U.S. case presentation and 
thus Yugoslavia's developing status is compared to a less developed and a 
developed society. Furthermore the manual (page T336) suggests that the students 
do comparative research on these three countries. 

Lesson //2 of Unit //4 of The Way People Live tells the story of how "Stevo 
gees ahead in Belgrade" (page 400 of the text). This is one of five personalized 
examples of the changes in life styles involved with urban migration. The 
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international comparative aspects of the phenomenon are excellent. The manual 
(page T450) asks the students to recall the other story of a Yugoslavian family 
C'Edvard's Case") and remember that Edvard^s hope was that his daughter would 
move to the city. The manual might also note that the city Yugoslavian peasants 
migrate to is often located in a Western European nation. 

These two bocks are definitely weak on Russian and East European examples, 
but one cannot say the non-U. S, societies and cultures are being ignored. The 
conceptual co:nparisons exists, they are just usually made to this particular 
world area. Also the lack of discussion on the conceptualization on the workings 
of a system covered in these books, especially in relation of man to the natural 
environment, is unfortunate. 

The repetition of the four basic parts of a culture (language, tools, 
institutions and beliefs) is easy to follow and effective. The suggestion in 
the manual for Planet Earth that the teacher is to read something in a foreign 
language is appreciated. As is the activity of labeling the country of origin 
of clothes and foods in their homes. This is an important building block for 
understanding the national interrelatedness of contemporary economics. 

Nonetheless there are still numerous examples where specific topics are 
not adequately compared to situations that exist elsewhere in the world. Political 
leadership and decision making at the local level seems to be particularly 
sheltered from non-U. S. examples. The centrally planned economies of the USSR 
and Eastern Europe could prove instructive in this regard. Also the problems 
of air and water pollution in the USSR would made a very useful comparison to 
this problem in the United States since they are the major industrial producing 
nations of the world. The addition of ideologies to the sections- dealing with 
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people's beliefs is advLsed . The concentration on religious and cultural 
beliefs is understandable* However a look at Coininunism as a fully develope^l 
system of beliefs v;ould have been useful in generating a greater under:?, tauuing 
of the 20th century. (This concept was hinted at in the discussion oi' the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews.) 

My criticisi^.s are neither with the content nor the lack, of international 
examples, rather it is once more the neglect of this one particular world area. 
I realise that my view must be considered prejudicial on this issue, but the 
important role that Russia and Eastern Europe plays in the affairs of the con- 
temporary society, strongly suggest that more attention should be given to the 
study of these societies. The extensive references to other cultures (especially 
non-V/estern cultures) and the bias free presentai ^f these examples causes me 
to rate these books as "good" classroom material. 
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Rationale for Reviewing the Content of 
Social Studies Textbooks in 
Reference to the Handicapped 



Public Lpw 94-142 is essentially a Bill of Rights for handicapped per- 
sons. This lav/ guarantees a free and appropriate education for all school- 
aged handicapped individuals and further states that this education must 
occur, whenever possible, in the least restrictive environment (mainstreaming) . 
In order to meet the rciiuiruments of 94-142, school districts will have to 
provide a ran:.;C' of alternative educational services. These alternatives may 
range from institutionalization to full time "regular*' class placement. This 
means that large members of handicapped students who have previously been in 
segregated ocl f -contained classes will now be found in regular classes with 
non-handicapped students. 

In a positive vein, Americans have traditionally attempted to provide 
special assistance and facilities for handicappers . On the negative side, this 
tradition has had the effect of molding attitudes to suggest a permanency to 
the establishment of separate educational facilities for the handicappers. The 
practice of separating handicapped students from non-handicappers has effectively 
eliminated association and interactions between these two groups. Consequently, 
attitudes have developed over time that will not be quickly eliminated through 
the passage of laws or developing procedures and practices to promote the 
interaction of handicapped and non-handicapped students. 

The area of Social Studies has long been viewed as a conveyer of social 
attitudes, values and citizenship. Therefore, "the success of mainstreamlng will 
depend in part upon Sociai Studies in the schools to assist in modifying 
attitudes about handicappers, specifically in school settings and in society in 
general. 
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Lt would therefore jjoem imporiant to pay careTul attention to the con- 
tent ot Social Studies texts for the handl ing; {)f material and information 
related to handicapi^er peraons . 

The evaluation of Social Studies texts for appropriate portrayal of 
hand • -"'ippers should be based on the followJnj^: 

1. Does iL dciuons trate consideration for the worth and dignity 
of all handicappers , etc? 

2. Does it reflect the many handicapper subgroups of American 
soc iety , etc? 

3. Does it reflect the various role opportunities available to 
American Handicapper Citij^ens? 

4. Does it reflect the multi-racial character of American 
liandicapper Citizens? 

5. Does it reflect fairly the recognition of the achievements 
and accomplishments of American handicappers and groups? 

6. Does it avoid sex stereotyping in relation to handicappers? 

7. Does it avoid handicapper stereotyping, as well as handicapper 
subgroups stereotyping? 

a. Occupational Role 

b. Family/School Role 

c. Personality Traits 

d. Physical Characteristics 

e. Other 

8. Does it avoid slurs on handicappers and handicapper subgroups? 

9. Does it avoid erroneous group representation? 

a. Under-Representat ion 

b. SegroD;ation 

10. Does it treat controversial handicapper related issues fairly? 



This review of selected Social Studies textbooks on the portrayal of handi 
cappers as individuals was conducted by Dr. Percy Bates with the assistance of 



Procedure 
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Ms, Kathy Okun, Mr. Len Sarwisch, Ms. Myrtle Gregg, Ms. Judy Taylor, and 
Ms. Michelle Cousino. The reviews were conducted in two group sessions at 
the Michigan State Library. 

The first session consisted of determining a set of criteria against which 
each of these series could be judged. After establishing these, the group 
focused its attention on using the criteria to evaluate a given text. Having 
done so, comparative notes led to the conclusion that the criteria developed 
were both functional and necessary. 

The second meeting consisted solely of a review of the texts and discussion 
between members of the group as to their findings. As it became more apparent 
that handicappers were virtually unrepresented in the texts that were reviewed, 
the conversation turned to places where handicappers might have been included. 
Agreement was reached as to the final drafting of the reviews, and the group 
adjourned. 
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Conctiipts and Inquiry 

Allvn and Bacon 

NoLe: While our lipecific focus was on tho Allyn and Bacon Concepts and 
Inquiries Series (197-''0, spotchecks of the 1975-1978 A&B materials provided 
virtually the same paucity of reference to handicapners . 

It is difficult to assess the attitudes of the authors and publishers 
of social studies lexts when the ter-its are almost completely devoid of handi- 
cappers. To Jetemine v/hether this void is due to deliberate omission, 
beni"';n ne;.^lecr, or mc-.re nversi;.;ht is somewhat moot in light of the fact that 
this lack of their appearance has the same effect on children. If a textbook 
is to reflect a nicrocosmic view of the society, and any group is omitted, 
the children are deprived of a valuable opportunity. Particularly as this 
regards har.dlcappers , children are denied not only the reality of the existence 
of people with special needs, but also the chance to discuss one of the themes 
mosL central \.o social studies — that people are all different from one another, 
and yet arc the same in their basic need structur'^s. 

The seriousness of these charges is compounded by the fact that Allyn 
and Bacon spend a ^;reat deal of time dealing with social and cultural differences 
among people. In fact, every ^rade level is at least, in part, geared towards 
acceptance oi difi.erences between people, 

The Review Committee members found themselves straining to identify possible 
handi rap'.;~to the. [)oinL where it was debated whether a v7oman, who was crossing 
a street, was carryin;; an umbrelia or a walking cane (the umbrella won out by 
a unanimous vote). The only evidence of any handicappers were two pictures: 
one of a temporarily disabled caveman — with emphasis on what he couldn* t do — 
and one of .some wounded Civil War soldiers. The paucity of the existence of 
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handicappers was underscored by the fact that very few persons were seen 
wearing glasses and the only pictures of people with canes and wheelchairs 
were Lhose who ware dinabled by virtue of their a^o. and cjocio-econumic status. 
Surely, a basic Ic-val of sensitivity demands :-.reater numbers, coupled with 
positive depicLLous of handicappers in the mainstream of American life. 

Althoui^h the roles oi handicappers could be depicted in most any setting 
throuL;houc the series, particular reference could be made in the studies of 
comir.uniLv, prejudice, Anerican history, and American and foreign cultures. 
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Reviewer f/8 

[hi! Sciences : Concepts and Values 

Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich 

The fact that the Harcourt, Brace, and Jovanovich series is supposed to 
present and clarifv concepts and values prevalent in today's multi-faceted 
society is undermined by the complete absence, or ignorance, of the presence 
and contributions of handicappers . Virtually non-existant throughout all 
six leveli;, a reader would not know that handicapped persons existed, let 
alone were worthy members of society, if one's view was determined by this 
series. The absolute void of reference to or depiction of handicappers makes 
a critical reviewer wonder where the people from Harcourt Brace have been 
keeping themselves for the past several years. Certainly, evidence of the 
existence of handicappers have been on the rise over the past decade, and 
emphasis on ramps and other physical modifications of facilities precludes 
a basic awareness of handicapper needs. This awareness, however, has not been 
reflected in the singular place where it should be presented — the social 
studies texts. Essentially, by systematically ignoring handicappers, Harcourt, 
Brace and Jovanovich have systematically incorporated a bias into their series, 
one which must be corrected if a true portrait of human needs and culture is 
to be portrayed. 

Some specific sections where handicappers could be easily interjected are 
in the pictures of families and discussions of needs, as consumers, as active 
community members, and as sharing unique learning styles and rates with other 
societal members. 
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The Holt Databank System 

Holt/ Rlneha r t / Wins ton 

The Holt Databank is perhaps the most disappointing of the social studies 
series in its lack of dealings with handicappers , because it promises so much 
in its multi-skill approach and delivers virtually nothing. Nothing — no 
pictures of handicappers in the mainstream; no discussions of handicappism in 
describint; the differences among people; no place for handicappers as viable, 
contributing members of the societies in which they live — can be found in any 
level of the Databank. This is especially disconcerting when the areas covered 
within the series are noted: Inquiring About Myself, People, Conununities , 
Cities, Cultures, ^\merican History, and Technology, Each of these topics 
presents a' wide array of possibilities for the inclusion of handicappers, both 
for the reality of their existence and reinforcement of the concept that 
handicappers are capable of making positive societal contributions. 

It is felt that the Databank does a great deal with the integration of 
skills into the area of social studies. Since this is the case, it seems 
that Holt can do a better job of integrating all sides of the human experience 
into its series. 
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Hou[;hton/MLf f iin 

There is e^'idc^ce that Houghton/Mifflin is coRnizant, to some extent, 
of the existence of handicappers in various i^ocieties and roles. Albeit 
scarce, the facL that recos:;nition is given to the contributions of handicappers , 
as well as to their day-to-day presence, is somewhat ^.ratifying. 

The exnrnples of hnndicappism needs to be expanded at all levels. Children 
need to be made aware of the fact that '^accep table" handicaps go beyond those 
of deaf and blind, or other physically impaired individuals. The mentally 
and emotional J y impaired individuals, so long hidden from si^ht because of 
shame, deaerve equal recognition. The pervasive impression that handicapped 
persons are consistently at a deficit in interacting and dealing with other 
people is reinforced by such terms as "special" vs. "alternate" forms of 
communication and transportation. It is felt that handicappers sho ild and 
must be vJewed as positive, contributing members of society who are active 
participants in the process of livin;^. 

A great deal more needs to be mentioned concerning handicapper sub-groaps . 
Even handicaps such as people who are overweight or who wear glasses would 
bring the unifjuenessess of individuals more to the forefront. Unfortunately, 
for the most fjart, oven these simple depictions of handicappers are. overlooked. 
Providing; a basi.s f.^r tolerance and acceptance of the fact that differences 
between individuals are a real and viable part of life is essential to an 
accurate, total picture. 

One of the major proble-ims of great complexit-; is the depiction of hai;di- 
cappers who are dependent on wheelchairs, with '"seeing-eyed" dogs, ^^ i' . It 
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is necessary for rliLldren to understand thats while iiandicappers may have 
certain "special" needs, there are many who _do not require "special" assistance, 
and communicate, have mobility, and [generally maintain their existence with 
little or no external dependence, but who have the same set of needs as all 
other human beinv;s. 

Instances abound where handicappers could have been mentioned. Again, 
it is felt that the best portrayal would have been in the mainstream of the 
day-to-day process of living. Specif icall> ^ however, the sections on human 
needs in the context of the environment, the way people live (culture), stereo- 
types^ and living with others could easily be adapted to incorporate the needs 
of handicapper , 
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"A)id tjc.t, in t/ie b,choot\oom mo^e than mij otlioA p-Eace, rioe^ 
t/iG ri^ (5(5 stance D|{ iex, ^/le/ie .ci any, neeri to be i^a/tgo.tten." 

- Sti/iau 6. Aivthony 

In whatever capacity we are involved in the educational process, improving 
the self --concepts of students is a goal we all share. Over the past several 
years, we have become aware that there are a number of social biases that are 
barriers to achieving that goal. Since textbooks and other curriculum materials 
are major tools of our trade, we have become more and more concerned that such 
materials be free of bias. 

The Michigan Department of Education is committed to providing sex equity 
in education. This policy was clearly articulated by the State Board of Educa- 
tion on December 2, 1975, when it approved the document entitled, "Guidelines 
for Eliminating and Preventing Sex Discrimination.** This document stresses the 
need to examine curriculum and curriculum materials for sex bias and stereotyping, 
and recommends that the task be undertaken. 

A number of studies have documented the existence of sex bias and stereo- 
typing in curriculum materials in all content areas. It has been found that 
many textbooks consistently separate people into two rigidly defined molds, 
providing unfair and distorted stereotyped role models for both girls and boys. 
Whether the materials were used to teach arithmetic or science, social studies 
or reading, music or handwriting, "traditional" sex stereotyped roles were 
offered as the expected and potential aspirations possible for boys and girls. 
Role models can be extremely helpful in aiding a child's self -development . 
However, when a society is rapidly changing and the role models maintain out- 
dated rigidity, they cease being helpful and become, instead, constricting 



and repressive to human development. Sex biased and stereotyped curriculum 
materials do not reflect the reality of our changing society and the wide 
variety of humiin participation possible by both girls and boys, men and women, 
without regard to their sex. 

Textbooks, used by students daily throughout their school years, deserve 
our scrutiny for sex bias and stereotyping. It is our insistence that all 
aspects of our educational system must provide the full range of human potentia 
and options available in this society to all of our students. Curriculum 
materials must support this concept, not contradict it. Discriminatory 
curriculum materials which support and reinforce restricted options because 
of one's sex have no place in our schools. Because we are convinced that 
equity is a crucial ingredient of excellence, it is hoped that this evaluation 
of sex bias in elementary social studies materials will be helpful to educators 
in their efforts to achieve sex equity in their schools. 
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(:onaG|)t:M and Xngu Iry 

Allyn and Bacon 

Oracle i - Our CLfliinLtrv, Amelia Earhart:, Do Soto, Admiral Mvd, Captain Cook, 
John Cilenn^ Hal boa , Columbufj , V^ b t e van , Ma r e 1 1 a n , The Norseman , 
CoLiaj^au_, Peary and ilenaon, Henry Hudson , Marco Polo 

Grade 2 - Our Community , AuHtralia and the Aborigines , Alaska and the Eskimos , 

An Historical Community; Williamsburg , Virginia , A Military Community; 
^ort Bro^, North Carolina , An Apple-Growin^ Community; Crosaett , 
Arkansas , A Steel-Makin g Community; Pittsburpjh , Pennsylvania , A 
Rural Community; Webster City , Iowa 

Grade 3 - The Making _of Our America , The Metropolitan Community 

These are very interesting, attractive books. The program combines teaching 
concepts with stories about communities and history. Perhaps the next edition 
will embody changes in the representation of males and females to reflect more 
adequately the relative numbers of both in the population and the variety of 
roles both sexes play in the world of work and leisure. In Alaska and the 
Eskimos the question is asked; "Will the changing role of women cause culture 
shock?" (p. I^f5) There is no danger of culture shock in these books. 

Though there are almost no gender-identified jobs(policemen, fireman) in 
the text of these books, the illustrations show males and females pretty well 
locked into traditional occupations. Moreover, the vast majority of the workers 
depicted are male. Men wear hardhats, weld, work in factories, collect garbage, 
log, and serve as foresters. Nearly all the military personnel are male. One 
female police officer is shown; the rest are male. The same is true of fire- 
fighters. Nearly all city officials are male, and there is just one female 
judge. On the other hand, though there are some male teachers, most of the 
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teachers are female. There are no male nurae.s, a Few male typiata. In some 
of the bloi^raphies - John Olenn , Jacques CousLeau , Admiral Byrd, - all the 
workers are male. I'he token female dentist and letter carrier do not outweigh 
this impression of stereotyped jobs and male predominance. 

Contemporary school and family life is not depicted much in these books. 
Our Count ry (pp. 0 & 2) begins well by choosing several families in which there 
are no fathers, but the nuclear family quickly becomes the norm. Male and 
female children help with housework, but Mother is in charge and Father does 
only yard work. Mothers interact more with children, and do all the disciplining. 
Though it is stated that mothers and fathers work, no working mothers are shown. 
( Our Country , p. 14) The children's leisure activities prepare them for a 
bifurcated world: boys and girls tend to play in uni-sex groups. Boys engage 
in sports and go camping, while girls play house and jump rope. 

Personalities are not much in evidence in these books. The male explorers 
and the one female explorer show courage and determination. The only evidence 
of children misbehaving is two boys fighting in Our Country , p. 27. Men also 
do all the fighting in the wars. 

Girls are shown in shorts and pants, though they usually wear dresses at 
school. Adult females wear dresses a great deal, even, in one case, on a 
picnic. ( Our C ommunity , p. 54) There are no references to appearance. 

Underrepresentation of females is the most serious problem with this 
series. The tone is set in the first grade, when the children are given fourteen 
biographies to read of these, thirteen are male. Amelia Earhart is the only 
female and, in tact, the only female subject of a biography in these texts. The 
biographies are of explorers, who were, undoubtedly, predominantly male. 
Perhaps a series treating people of a different sort could have been chosen. 
Some of these books contain no women at all, and the treatment of what women 
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tliero aru Is Hoinuwliai (iuinuan i iif, : (Jut-^^^n [sabul. la Ih bUowu wLih Lon^ eyolnaheB 
lookinj4 almost as if tihu were flirting with Columbus; the face of the wife 
of Eric the Red never shown, nor are we told her name. 

Scarcely any women appear In the history iiortion of the texta . Occasionally 
in the third ^rade texts the students are yiven the names of people about whom 
they might like to learn more. These lists are always predominantly male; for 
example, on pa^;e 257 of The Making of Our America there are six pictures of 
interesting Americans, of whom two are female and thirty-three names > of which 
nine are female. One quarter of the famous Black Americans named on page 167 
of The Metropolitan Comrnun ity are female. 

Despite this absence of female figures in history an excellent effort 
is made to remind students that women were on the scene and that they labored 
under some disabilities. In the Williamsburg book the question is asked: "Could 
women, slaves and children be Representatives?" (p. 55) The same question is 
asked in The Making of Our America again about Virginia, and about the Puritans, 
the Continental Congress, and the post-Constitution United States. It is made 
clear that women were settlers and pioneers, and they are shown doing necessary 
tasks. In connection with the Jamestown Colony, it is noted that the first 
settlers were all men, who sent for their wives; the question is asked: "How 
would women and children make a difference in a colony?" 

The languaj^c is very carefully gender neutral almost throughout. The 
cultural environment is defined in nearly every book as "Things made by people." 
It is therefore somewhat of a shock to find it defined in the glossary of The 
Metropolitan Communi ty as "man-made." Sometimes this neutrality is carried too 
far, as when in The Making of. Our America Robert Fulton is described as the 
person who invented the steamboat. (p. 198) 
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A y,ri'i\i (UnH of earti and ImaKLniUlon liave ^one Into LhuHu buokn arul 
there are nv ny InLertiHt In^i pufjpla anti coiiununitieH dlacuBHed , It ly a {^jhaiiio 
that the authors did not take care to make the hooka reflect tlie changing rolea 
of men and woman In our aoclety. Et ia a Lao too had that the intereatin^^, use 
of women in hiatory was not paralleled by the aeeking out of worthy women to 
treat in depth, A teacher using this program would want to add supplementary 
material to make good this lack. 
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(irado - A}vr i(ju 1. turo ; l^oo4).lo find, the Land, 197 'j 
.4jyiiiltliy.» l^Qojyl-Q a_nd the Machln g. .1.975 
liijA^, Indian Subcontinent, 1976 

Grade 5 - Anc_Lent Civilisation, 1975 
Fmir World Viewa, .1975 
tireek and Roman Clvlll^.<LtUli\, 1975 
Medieval Clyil l ^.atlon , 197 5 " 
Lands oX the Middle East, 197f) 

Grade 6 ~ The t\i\e ot: Western Expansion , 1975 

New World and Eurasian Cultures, 1975 
The Interaction of Cultures , 1975 
Land a trf Latin America t 1976 

These very interesting books cover a variety of cultures and times. Their 
accounts of male dominance and sex role stereotyping in the past and in other 
societies are undoubtedly accurate for those places, and the ratings designed 
for covering; contemporary society are not, therefore, appropriate. It is, 
however, appropriate to pay attention to how the authors handle sex roles in 
those ancient and different cultures. 

Agriculture : People and the Land , and Industry ; People and the Machine 
do deal with contemporary society. Of the few workers besides farmers shown 
in the first book three are female - typist, nurse, cashier - and two are male - 
a scientist and a man with a briefcase. It is notable that throughout this 
book, though there are pictures of farmers, none is particularly identifiable 
as male; and the terms used are always on the order of "farm families, farmers/' 
The one clue that women don't actually work on the farm is provided on p. 227 
describing the good life of today's farmers: "Today, farmers work the fields 
with huge machines .Women work in the community." This notion that women 
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Hhoultln^t hi« lii\/()lvtM| ||] farmln)^ in a lUmo. In all |)f)i)ka whIcMi (leal with 
clovoloplnK cnuntr Ium; a oritarion ol muchaul^ufl, Hulnnt irio fariiilni^ la whothar 
tlio wliolo rainlly liaa Co work din fanu. Womon, lu aooma, do not: IxW.on^^, In the 
f liiUhi or In tlio.su inaelil.nea. 

'riio Muconil book ahovvii inaLoii In a luif;r» varioly of occupati lonH » women In 
only a low. Thiuo ari^ a Tow bows to the nont trad I Clonal for women - a female 
dentist, en^»Lnaer, and f irefi^htior . No males are shown in nontradltionai work. 
Thia over representatiion of men is worst in the photop.r aphvS bnt it also occura 
in iketclied as on pp. iO'^j-iD?, showing; how a new car model is designed, or even 
in a dress fuctorv where men hold three of the five jobs shown (pp. 81-82) . 

The only other of these books for which occupational roles were rated 
was Lands of Latin America . In this book the writers state that, "In many 
parts of Latin America, however, women's role is changing. While many women 
stay at home, many now 50 to college. They work in schools, offices, and 
hospitals." (p. 39) This assertion is not borne out by the text or illustrations. 
One women is shown in a hospital. Otherwise the working women are peasants 
en^a^ed in various types of agriculture. 

Family and school roles are barely shown in these books. There are a 
few non-stereotyped activities - boys and a girl run a lemonade stand ( Industry , 
pp. 154-157) and a girl tells her siblings how to make a birdhouse (ibid. p. 239). 
A story about a cruel stepmother in Agriculture seems an unnecessary perpetuation 
of a stereotype; a questionable stereotype appears in Four World Views ; "Some 
people say that no mother has to be taught to love, her baby." (p. 6) 

There arc a tew instances of personal appearance being discussed; some 
concern men and some concern women. It is doubtful that primitive females had 
longer hair than primitive males. ( Agriculture , p. 15) 
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Et is not true to say that the role of women in history is ignored in 
these books. Women are brought in where the authors perceive that they played 
a role. For example, a Chinese girl discovers silk ( Industry , p. 56); *'the 
first producers of food were probably women*' ( Ancient Civilization , p. 22); 
Deborah was a jud^e in Israel, ( Four World Views , p. 102) though nothing more 
is said of her; and a Roman emperor was poisoned by a woman in his household 
( Greek and Roman Civilization , p. 126). As for actual named historical figures, 
the author's imaginations appear to stop with queens - Isabella, Elizabeth I, 
and Victoria - and prime ministers - Indira Ghandi and Golda Meir. 

This invisibility of female actors in history is occasionally accounted 
for by mention of the low status of females in the various societies discussed. 
Thus, for example, in Sumer, and in Greece, it is noted that women, children, 
and slaves had no political rights. Nothing is said about what life in Greece, 
Rome, China, and .Japan, in particular, was really like for women, nor is the 
importance of v;omen in later Rome mentioned. Amelioration of the role of 
women is also mentioned where appropriate. Thus, Muhammad improved the lot 
of women in Muslim society ( Medieval Civilization , pp. 44 and 45), The same 
book states that chivalry improved the lot of women by teaching that they 
should be protected by m^.a . 88). 

The text in these bo.-^ks is nearly 100% gender neutral. There are some 
exceptions, however: "forefathers'* is used in place of "ancestors'', partir . Ly 
when discussing patriarchal societies; "king and queen" instead of "monarch, 
and "sons and grandsons" in place of "children." "Cowhands," however, replaces 
"cowboy." 
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These books contain more good passages than it is possible to detail 
here, and it is too bad that they underrepresent women ?o badly that they 
cannot be wholeheartedly recommended. A new edition with better illustrations 
and more thou.^htful attention to placing women in history would be welcome. 



\ 
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Reviewer //9 
The Social Sciences - Concepts and Values 

Harcourt, Brace, and Jovanovich 

These are handsome books with many colored illustrations to make them 
visually attractive to children. Interesting activities are provided and 
there is never any suggestion in the texts that boys might like to do one thing 
and girls another. 

Unfortunately, sex role stereotyping is evident throughout, in the world 
of work, in the family, and in school. This stereotyping is shown in the 
illustrations and in the text. The foreign and historical societies portrayed 
in these books were not rated for stereotyping, because, presumably the por-- 
trayals are accurate reflections of life there. It should be noted, however, 
that sex role stereotyping in these societies is severe, and in only one case 
is there any discussion about it. 

The world of work in these books is nearly all male. The farmers, 
explorers, astronauts, physicians, firefighters, law officers, paper carriers, 
and city officials - to name just a few occupations shown - are all male. On 
the other hand, nearly all the teachers are female. Of the working women depicted, 
a large percentage were involved in jobs associated with the production of 
clothing. 

Particularly offensive is the treatment of working mothers. In the second 
book a picture of women in a garment factory is captioned: "These women make 
clothes Rusty may wear. Rusty 's mother works long hours. She doesn't have time 
to make Rusty 's clothes." (p. 118) In the third book: "Both of Joe's parents 
work. That means Joe is home alone much of the time." (p. 27) Also in the 
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third book a y.lrl lias some household jobs because both parents work and this 
may interfere with her joining the Brownies. (p. 88) The implication is 
clear: a working mother spells deprivation for the child. (These are the only 
working mothers in these texts.) 

At school, boys and girls work an^l play together frequently, though the 
nature of their participation must somewhat different, since the girls are 
invariably wearing dresses. In fact, in a school play in Rook II, the boys 
are all reindeer and the girls are all angels. In their private lives, however, 
^irls play hopscotch and jump rope, while boys ride bicycles, go camping and 
play baseball and basketball. They learn skills from their fathers and from 
male leaders in Scout troops; the skills they learn include camping, carpentry, 
and sports. The f^irls learn the skills of cooking and sewing from females. 

This division of roles is observable in other aspects of family life. 
Shopping, for example, is done by females. Females do almost all of the house- 
work. Males mow the lawns, make repairs, and drive cars. Mothers interact 
with daughters, fathers with sons. 

Stereotyping of personality traits is not much of a problem in these books, 
niostly because there is very little personality. As indicated, however, males 
tend to do active things and females passive. There are several instances of 
females watching active males. The only instances of concern about dress or 
appearances are connected with females, sometimes in a positive way as when, 
in Book III, the girls protest a rule that girls cannot wear jeans to school. 
There is little or no segregation in these books, except as mentioned, in games. 
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Stereotyping; of appearance is severe in these books. As mentioned, 
the females are invariably in dresses. One little girl in a pink dress 
and fluffy white coat is picking up trash, very carefully. (Book III^ 
p. 191) Adult females in dresses feed chickens. The males on the other 
hand, often look scruffy. It is interesting to note that boys around the 
world wear shorts and shirts, while the girls v/ear their national 
costumes . 

There arc more males in this book than females, both in the pictures 
and in the text. Males are sho\^^l doing more different things; and where 
there are brief stories about typical children from the U . S . or other countries , 
there are more stories about males than females. The only historical woman 
is Nokomis. The generic "he" is use.d throughout and, if not, the pronouns 
are invariably "he or she," "his or hers". 

Theije generalizations hold entirely true for Books T and II. There is 
some opening up in Book III; it is as if the children, accustomed to 
stereotyping in their school and recreational reading, are now ready for some 
taste of the complexity in the real world. Thus, the book mentions in 
several places that women wanted to vote and campaigned for the right to 
vote and be represented. There is a picture of a woman running for Congress. 
One father with a working wife helps with cooking and washes the floors. 
The story about the Puritans discusses the limited role of the Puritan 
female and asks "What might have happened if a Puritan woman or girl decided 
she vanted to do some of the jobs the men and boys did? Do you think the 
rest of the community would have let her?" It also calls for discussion 



about the action thot there are jobK that males or females cannot do. 
Very good. 

This same story also contains an offensive section. After emphasizing 
the importance of the work done by housewives, it then continues: "Of 
course, you know that not all people do their work well. Not all women 
in the Purit«'m community were good housewives. A few of them were lazy. 
The Puritan community did not approve of a lazy housewife. In church, the 
minister mi^lit sliake his finger at her and give her a scolding in front of 
all her neighbors." This instance of the subordination of v;omeu is not 
matched by any example of what happened to lazy men and is totally unnecessary. 

In summary, these books may have virtues as teaching instruments, but 
they should be used only by teachers who are sensitive to sex role stereo- 
typing, who can point out instances of it, and help the children to remember 
that the real world is not like the world the textbooks portray. How much 
easier it would be just to have good texts in the first placel 
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Reviewer //9 
The Holt Databank Sys tern 

Holt, Rlnehart and Winston 

These books contain a great deal of technical, impersonal materials, 
dealing with, for example, maps, climate, city plcmning and pollution. 
Pictures and text were rated for sex role stereotyping where applicable. 
The first two books were particularly colorless, and a review of the audio 
visual materials is probably necessary to get the flavor of the program 
for the first two grades. The third text is much more varied and interesting 

The world of work shown in these books is mostly male, but females are 
well represented and appear in such roles as reporter, city planner, hardhat, 
and letter carrier. Both men and women are portrayed with briefcases, and 
a female executive dictates to a secretary. ( Inquiring About Communities , 
p. 108) That the secretary is female illustrates a shortcoming in the 
portrayal of the world of work: there are no males shown in nontraditional 
occupations, such as nursing and secretarial work. 

Schools are hardly shown in these books; when they are, the teachers may 
be male or female. Family life shows males and females in a variety of roles 
Mothers and fathers and boys and girls do housework and participate in child 
care. There is a non-traditional family in which the grandfather does the 
housework and the mother works as an engineer; for fun, the mother takes the 
daughter to a professional basketball game. The lack of stereotyping extends 
to other leisure activities. Thus, girls ride bicycles and do carpentry and 
play marbles. There are both Cub Scouts and Brownies, As is the case with 
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occupations, hoys nrc not shown in ncin L rad i t iona 1 activities. 

These books do not indicate much about people Vs personalities. It should 
be noted, howeviT, that tlie only person who cries is a boy. (Inquiring 
About Comniun t t j. t^s , p . 1 2 A ) 

Tt is alwavs possible Lo d i s t iin'.u i sh between males and females in the 
illustrations in these hooks; the females have dist ctive hair styles and 
decorations. Botli sexes are, however, always appropriately clad with 
dresses worn -mostly for school. in a picture illustrating children of 
todav the bnv and the v;irl are dressed in virtually identical clothes. 

(Inquirin:4 ;A:h_o».i_i !1^!.1PJ_^\' P- 

Underrepresentat ion of females is a problem in these books, especially 
in Tnquirin,^, I^SllL }1}:'J^\\SL Inquiring About Cities. Both books contain 

more stories about males than females. The first book contains a long 
story about lot;K<^rs (pp. 76-83) who are ail male. In Inquiring About 
Cities no female historical figures are mentioned at all, though it is 
noted that Henry Ford's wife helped him. (p. 201) The pronouns are in most 
cases neutral. A few male nouns are used: policeman, watchman. 
Segregation is not a problem in these books. 

Se)^ rogation is not a problem in these books. 

These texts represent an admirable effort to portray a world in which 
males and females - especially fiirls and boys interact in a spirit of equality 
and respect. There are adequate role models for females who desire to enter 
the world of work and for males who wish to participate fully in family 
life. More effort could have been m^ule to ensure more female representation 
in the storit>s and to have sou-.ht out females who played a role in our 
history. Still, it the supp lementarv materials reflect the spirit of these 
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texts, this S(.'rius should ^ivo sLudants a i^ood undcrstandinK of the modern 
world . 
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Reviewer //9 
Windows on Our World 

Houghton and Mifflin 
1- ■ Things We^ Ho 2 . The World Around Us 3 . Who Are We? 

These are coiorfui book.^ with very contemporary illustrations, depicting 
"counter culture" as well at; "straight" families. It was sometimes impossible 
to determine gender from the illustrations of adults as well as of children. 
In fact, the illustrations are so outstanding that one receives an overall 
impression of nonsexism which is not justified by some aspects of these 
texts . 

There are some nontraditional figures in the world of work - a female in 
an auto plant, a female gas pumper, a female judge, and a male typist - but 
on the whole the world of work is entirely traditional and male dominated. 
Men wear hardhats , work in factories, collect garbage and drive trucks. 
Some jobs are obviously reserved for men; firemen, postmen, lobstermen. The 
teachers, of whom many are shown, are nearly all female. 

On the whole, boys and girls in these books participate in the same 
activities: various ball games, riding bicycles, rolierskating . Hopscotch 
and jump rope do not appear to be the exclusive province of either sex. Both 
boys and girls help with childcare and household chores. 

Parents have .somewhat more stereotyped roles. Mothers comfort and 
discipline and mete out chores. In Who Are We, it falls to the mother to tell 
about both death and birth. (It may be that these are single parent families, 
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of which there are several in these books.) Fathers are more apt to be 
depicted playing with children. Motliers do most of the grocery shopping 
and housework; fathers do yard work, sometimes with female help. 

The reason for the absence of women from the world of work may be that 
it is LOO hard on their children. The only working' mother in these books 
has a son whose reaction Is: "My mother has a job, so t have to let myself 
into our house every day after school. l*m afraid to be alone." ( Who Are 
WeJ?, p. LM8) (Tile appearance of the house suggests that the job doesn^t 
pay ve ry we I 1 . ) 

There is a great deal of discussion of emotions in these books, good 
feelings as well as bad. Both males and females are shown being sad and 
lonely l\h well as loving and happy. Boys and girls fight and men and women 
have arguments. Adults are also shown loving each other, which is rare for 
school books. t 

The under represenLati on of females in these books occurs largely in the 
world of work; the stories and Illustrations about children appear to be 
very balanced. The text is almost entirely gender neutral, although in some 
cases at Lent ion is unnecessarily drawn to gender; "the man in the .picture," 
Some o\ the stories are written in the first perstm, an excellent device for 
allowing both boys and girls to identify with the central character. 

These books o f f e r very pos 1 1 Ive role models for boys and girls in their 
daily lives. The texts could be improved by showing a greater variety of 
jobs to which they can aspire and more indications of this fact of the real 
world: mot: hers have jobs. alert teacher should be able to make good 

these Lacks. 
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Reviewer //lO 
Windows on Our World 

Houghton and Mifflin 
A . Planet: Earth 5 . The United States 6 . The Way People Live 

These books contain a i^reat deal of technical and impersonal material, 
especially Planet Earth. The roles played by males and females were rated 
on the basis of applicable text and pictures . 

The world of work shown in these books is largely male, and males hold 
the greatest variety of jobs. Men work in factories, as police officers, 
and with computers. They fly airplanes and are scientists and mechanics. 
All elected government officials are male. Females appear to own a great 
deal of property: an apartment building, a dental supply company, a bakery, 
a pizza restaurant, and a travel agency. The pictures of the New York Stock 
Exchange are all male, but a possible female stockbroker (Pat Russo) explains 
how it works. (The Way People Live, pp. 3A6-3A7) Females appear as a riveter, 
a carpenter, and a letter carrier, but these nontraditional jobs are except- 
ional enough to appear token. No males are shown in nontraditional jobs. 

Things may be different in the future. In The Way People Liva, a female 
science professor moderates a television panel consisting of a female astronomer, 
a male geologist, a male anthropologist, and a female and a male science 
fiction writer. (pp. 123-126) 

The children in these books are being prepared for a non-stereotyped 
future. Boys and girls engage in sports, vigorously. Girls are shown in 
interesting activities, such as building a clubhouse (for which they stole 
the lumberl). Both boys and girls cry, as do adults of both sexes. There is 
almost no housework shown in these books, except grocery shopping and child- 
care, both mostly done by women and children. 
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An outstanding; feature of these books is the recognition of family 
patterns other than nuclear. The text discusses single parent families and 
says an increasing; number are being headed by males. (The United States , 
p. 109) Stories depict families headed by the mother, the grandmother* and 
the father. Tnere Is even an apparently unwed mother ( ibi d , p. 111). Also 
discussed are mci. v.amy , polygamy, and polyandry, and matriarchal, patriarchal, 
and equalltarian f :uin ly structures ; students are asked to state which kind 
of family thoy ciilnk best. (The Way People Live , pp. 63-64) 

A discussion of the role of "mother" suggests that people other than 
the biological uKHher, Including males, can do the job of mothering. ( The 
United States , p. 104) St ill, it is a deprivation to have a working mother, 
"many mothers worked, and the youngsters were often left by themselves." 
(ibid , p. 139) Also, motiiers Interact with children more than do fathers, and 
parents Interact much more with children of the same sex. An exception is 
the remarkable st:oi"y about the girl wlio helps her electrician fatlier and 
considers becoming an electrician herself. (ibid , p. 121) 

Many more of the stearics in these books are about males than females, 
a totally unnecessary imbalance, since the characters in the stories are 
mainly f let. i t i tuis . Altfiough the language is largely gender neutral, there 
are occasional male nouns and pronouns: cowboy, fisherman, craftsmen. 

'I'he hisLoi'v is nearLv exclusively male with women mentioned almost 
entlrc]v in connection with being excluded from government in the United 
States ( The I'n i ted Stat es , p. 259), cimong the Aztecs (ibid , p.' 195), and 
In Athens (The Way People Live, p. 110). The appearances of women i.i history 
are cfMineotr'd with lli*:^ women's rights movement (The United States , pp. 396-399); 
and the discover;.' of agriculture, to whlcli a handsome tribute is paid: 
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*'lt is I DO htul the names of the women who discovered farminjj; 
are not known. Certainly tliose women deserve honor. The 
discovery they made probably triggered more chan^^e.s in the 
human way of life than any other. ^' ( The Way People lAve^, p. 
100) 

If the names were knowii, It Is possible they would not appear in these texts, 
since of all the women who played a role in American history the authors can 
find room tor only Phyllis Wheatley, Carrie Chapman Catt, Ida Tarbell and 
Frances W. Harper. 

Stereotypes are discussed In The Way People Live , and some of the stereo- 
types concern sck roles: ''(Mrls are neat and quiet. Women are the best 
cooks.*' The students are asked to discuss the validity of these stereotypes, 
(pp. U8 and 1A9) Very good. The authors might consider that they perpetrate 
at least one stereotype themselves: in The Wav^ People Live it is asserted 
that "in prehisLorlc times . . . men did the hunting." (p. 92) Yet in The 
United S tates Osage Indian "women also went on the hunt." (p. 189) 

Children of both sexes in these books participate equally in their activities. 
The same cannot be said of the adults, past or present. Students using these 
texts will not: receive an adequate picture of the range of possibilities open 
to men and women in today's world, or of the contributions made by women in 
the past. A revision is needed. 
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I. Hi lingual education is tiie use of two lan^u;i^t3s , une of whicli 
is i:In.;li5ii as a Tnedium of instruction, and the program also 
Lnca r]»orates into the curriculum two cultures, one of which is 
thti culture of the child from a non-Englisli background. 

^. hc'LTiUSu r.f the liecision in the case of Lau vs. Nichojs, bilingual 
c'LiucaL i on prugrarr.s were developed to provide equal access to 
education :or all ii-ited English-speaking youngsters. 

i. The Miciii^;an Department of Education is required to assist 

lucal sciiool districts in identifying and ser\^ing their limited 
En< 1 isii-spe akiny^ students . 

\. i;iiinj.ual education programs provide intellectual, social, and 
iJ.sycluO lh; Leal e.vperiences for children from non-English speaking 
backgrounds fo^ a more effective beaming environment. 

5. Tlu- biJin.^ual learners;, through the social studies curriculum, 
should be able to recognize, distinguish, and arrive at a solutioTi 
for the myriad of social problems which are a part of their every 
dav life and environment. 

6. SoL:ial studies should, ideally, seek to make social critics of 
rhi] d ren . 

7. Soda] sLudies is the logical and appropriate area in which to 
deal vicli problems of discrimination and alienation. 

S. Children must be provided with opportunities to gain an under- 
standing of their own cultures as well as tlie cultures of others. 

9, The tleve lop-Ti':nt of matorirds in oiiier languages is -rucial to 
ttie imp leneiit at ion of bilingual programs. 

10. i'tib 1 i she r-- need to expand curriculum development to include 
ot lit/ r 1 an j^uages . 
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CIMTKKIA FOR REVTEWTNO SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS 
FOR BILINGUAL, PROGPJVMS 

o series ot materials wt^re reviewed usinp, the existing criteria 
d: 'cd by lUc Social Studies Department. Each item was considered 

froir, the point of view of a bilingual educator. This meant that the 
criteria was viewed in terms of matching the characteristics of the 
teachers, learners, and communities of bilinc^ual prot;rams (urban and 
rural popti 1 at i ons , diversities of ethnic groups represented in the state 
of Miciu;^-in, bilingual programs and diversity of teachers working iii 
bilin^;ual pro-^rairis) who would ultimately use the materials to the 
instructional -design elements of the series. Other specific considerations 
we r e as foil ows : 

1. Did the writers include or consider the goals of Bilingual 

Edueat ion ? 

2. Did the writers include or consider the goals of bicultural/ 
multicultural education? 

3. Did the writers provide for teacher training especially in 
the study of culture whose components include a wide variety 
of subjects? 

A, V/ere provisions made for the inclusion of bilingual instructional 
methodology? (Techniques in ESL for example to help students 
of limited English language proficiency?) 

3. Did the writers make provisions for the inclusion >\ parents? 

For purposes in determining goals of bilingual education the reviewer 
used the Guideline for Bilingual Education in the United States and State 
Certi fication for Teacliers for Bilingual Education , publications from the 
NatiL>nal reenter for Education Statistics. 
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Reviewer #10 
1 ht' Soeial Sciences - Concepts and Values 

Harcourt, Brace and .lovanovich 

The Social ScienctiS series, while it presents an excellently organized 
format, rould not be reaaily adapted to a bilingual/bicultural program. 
The series faiLs to take into consideration the characteristics of the 
pijpul.it i(.ns lii.iL would be served in a bilingual education program. The 
reviewer fe]c that the writers of the series included statements that made 
references tu the >Asage of these materials in a bilingual program as an 
af terthoui;ht and were not carefully planned nor reviewed for its appro- 
priatenei.s to bilingual programs. This is evident when the writers make 
references in tlie teacher^s manual to have bilingual students translate 
for those .students of limited English proficiency. This is not an appro- 
priate teaching method, '^ile it may be a good exercise for the bilingual 
student to use his/her language skills, important concepts and learning 
processe.s would be lost for both. 

The content of the series consists of subject matter organii:ed "around 
kev fon{-oj>Ls drawn t rom recurring patterns of human behaviors." Student 
-ictivities however continue to focus on recurring examples of past social 
studu's approai-hes. Tins includes the following: 

Little usage of studentVs own family life styles and experiences; 
thus, son-.L- very important contributions that minority students could make 
ar*.' los' in the attempt to accomplish a goal or objective. Most of the 
methods Msrd are v',eared to specific subject content. The teacherVs manual 
r^^ads as a L"ru)kbook. 
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There U .1 r r.id Uional presentation of the concept of family. The writers 
do not provide for different life styles of minority families. Students are 
led to believe that all minority families live as indicated in the text. Consid- 
eration needs to be made as to the fact that a Spanish speaking family in Adrian 
would be different from a Spanish speaking family in Detroit. 

Little use if made of pictures of Hispanic people throughout the first four 
series . 

There is a traditional presentation of Puritan life styles. The series 
Seeks to develop the idea that the United States was founded by Anglo Saxons, 
neglecting ti) contrast the earlier dr-velop-ment of this country in the south- 
west, life of family in the southwes' , etc. 

There is little discussion of other tiian tro'Utional Anglo family life 
stvles such as Native Anieri.ans, Mexicans, etc. i.als and tribulations of 
Puritan families are presented. Hov/ever, no discussion of trials of other family 
groups. 

Traditional p res en tat on of the explorrrs of the Southwest is made 
without anv ncnt ion of th- accompl isbme" : s and trials they incod during the 
expansion p r o l e s . 

Discussion of ccAv.iv.nii Inn^niape on page 1A8 is misleading,, it reads as 
if only one languac;r was spoken In North America, **:ve\er, on- 1 cis to 
re-read the pas^^a^^.e to understand that the language referred to was the Ci>e 
xnln lan,i;uage spoken on the lilast coc^t of l^orih America, This att.^pts to 
give an indication of the superiority o.^ the one languagG. In a bilingual 
setting children reading tnis passage not oee valuo in th. ir own language. 

A better strategy might have been r.o present the usage Ox. the language, the richnesi 



\)\ LiiL- ni.iuv 1 .111. u-j.',<". sjmkffi in l\\o Unj Led St-'itfs by farli'"" ^ j, the 

valuc; in si-aK in..' iwd lant;ua^ey, etc, 

' i - If.id' scntr-niencs in terms of historical data is included. 
Authors siitnn t(» con tin lo pi-rpetua^e many of the errors of the past. For 
exampLe, the pro.^u^n L,i L Loa of California creates what Carey McWilliams calls 
the '^Spanish Mysric" in hJs book North From Mexico . Students in a bilingual/ 
bicultural setcint: may be Uiade to feel that being Spanish is more valuable 
than bein^; Mexiran. Little credit is given to the contributions of the 
Mexican |^t.'up]e in the Southwest. A review of the gold rush, for example, never 
indicates th.it the original laws on mining in the United States were based 
on M'-*:-;ican mining laws. 

Culture in tiie series is presented throughout the levels moving the 
student from his/her immediate environment to further distant lands. The 
writers attempt to present as many cultures as possible but often neglect 
to mention imporrr:int contributions and accomplishments. Additional resources 

are limited for • teacher. 

The one item missing is the involvement of parents in the program. 

Communication between teachers and parents to include valuable experiences 
and ti.u-ky; rounds of students is missing. 

Overall t series may be included but in view of che student activities 
prt-sentt'd, H^^^ ffviewer would not recommend it for a b ilingual/bicultural 
pro;; ram . 



XJ 
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Reviewer //tU 
Windows on Our World 

Hou^liton and Mifflin 

Windows t^n Our War Ld presents a wall or^anl^ied series with an 
oM'.eLlent ron.inr . Supplementary materials are annotated for teachers. 

The writers niakiv use of media materials and visual aids. Writers 
describe the units of study, organization, philosophy and co>;nitive develop-- 
ment in soL:ia] .-.cudies skulls in an excellent manner. However, its 
appropri-it'-^nt-^ss to a bilingual setting presents some difficult issues to 
solve. Th-' vrii-vrs make little provisions for students who ir the earlier 
grades may be limited in their English speaking ability and even more 

limited in their reading comprehension. Lessons presented did nou include 

suggestions for application. The reviewer felt the lessons were 'rrcti^c 
for students. The student is a passive receptive learner iMFto^r r,, 
active participant in the learning process* "rr example, this becomes 
evident as activities are developed that requ* j sti- ,rts to look at a chart 
depicting foods and holidays. The studeii*s ^r- a.^keJ tu name those holidays 
they celebrate and food they eat. However, the chart e^ eluded Hispanic foods 
and holidays. It makes no mention of these in the charts. Children in a 
bilinc;ual Sc-tting would have little use for precons r.ructed charts. The 
writers could have su^;gested making a chart that re]ii*':\s-.iLed those students 
in the class. This would have opened up the activity co Include a wide 
varii»ty of possibilities. This example is on'^ one in many found through- 
out the books. The reviewer was conrcmed with the lessons presented and 

tiie activitit-s developed. 
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Nil pruvisinns ueru made for teacher training In the u:hu nF tlie matorlajs. 
jr iill prar L i i'.i I jiur}:>u.SL-s , th<J writers SL-uincd t<i liave fel^ that tills process 
^'as nut ntfL-u-SHarv in vii-w of their organization and foi-mat. However, the 
use of riih'A\ materials in a bilingual program would require extensive teacher 
Eidap tabi li I V and time to modify many of the lessons to fully accommodate 
the varyinij, U-vels of English speaking individuals and experiences repre- 
st-nt.'rl in a b i 1 i ngual /b i cu 1 tural setting. 

The rt'vit:^vtjr did find suggestions for parent involvement in this course 
:)f study. This was an excellent idea. However, again no provisions were 
■nade for translating such materials for parents from an environment where a 
language other than English is spoken, read or understood. This left much 
preparation fur the teacher. In view of many recent statistical studios 
that indi* atr that teachers use publisiied materials extensively, the teacher 
In a bilingual setting would have to again revert to creating- ai- 1 finding 
Tiany of tho iifodoj. resources to adequately adapt these materia' s in a 
b i 1 ingua 1 set I tag . 

As the reviewer studies the scries, some levels of Windows on Our W orld 
pprjar to \u' WL'll developed. For example, the reviewer was particularly 
-mressr.-d bv ihr hth level book, The Way People Live . This book presented 
t'^n-at pos; i b i 1 i r i L'S of using it i.r-, a bilingual/bicultural setting. Objectives 
sre related to srudent interest, on-going media events, and happenings in 
thf student's every (iav life. The lessons sought to Involve the student 
ill .1 verv rt/ncrete rn/inner, thus becoming an activt: participant in his/her 
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own Itjarniiv^ prui.fss. Tlie wrUurs pruvitlc^cl tuachcrs witli okcl* 1 IlmiL ItluaK 
for helping students understand and solve complex Issues- Thus, the applica- 
tion of the social studies skills related to problem solving and using 
inquiry method:^ were implemented. Values were presented in an open manner 
that made it easy for the students to examine their own cultural values. 
Ic was interesting to noce that the writers of this book included a teacher 
consultant from a Hispanic background. In view of the total series, however. 
It wt>uld be difficult to recommend this series for a bilingua.i/'V. 1 cm 1 tural 
setting without extensive adaptation to meet the requirements of bilingual 
educat ion . 



KAi lilNALL: r(H( REVLKWIMO SCKMAI. STIJIHHS TKXTliOORH 
IN RliCIARD TO TllLlIU APPU01M<T. A'rKNl':SS TO 
(ilFTElJ AND TALENTED STUDENTS 

Any bocLaL studied textbook must nuint .such (wor-ali raqu Lrementa aa 
ciccuracy, clarlLV, acurac c Lvuness . ciompreilK:ins ivcness and ytud(«nt appeal. liuU 
in addition to being con.^iutired from such general character isticwS , a social 
studies textbook shouiii also be considered in terms of it.^-i appropriateness for 
a broad range of students, including the slower learner and the academically 
talented or ^iiicd learner. Too often, while a textbook may be considered 
acceptable for the average student, it may be glaringly inadequate for the 
exceptional child. 

IL should be stated at the onset that no one series of social studies texts 
can adequately ;neet the needs of the ^^Ifted and talented student any more than a 
single series can meet the needs of the dlow learner. Any text must be supple- 
mented with a wide variety of reference and/or trade books. The library (or the 
media center) is a more appropriate vehicle for Instructing the gifted than is 
the single textbook regardless of content area or publisher. Nevertheless, since 
the single text is the basis for social studies instruction in many Michigan 
classrooms, it seems reasonable that social studies texts be reviewed in terms 
of their ability lo laeet the needs of the gifted and/or talented student. 

[n the fi.l lowing reviews, t ne needs of the academically talented or gifted 
learner are of particular concern. This concern has been reflected in Michigan 
through Section 47 of the State Aid Act which provides funding on a competitive 
basis for programs for the gifted and talented. 

Over Che past five decades, evidence has accumulated that gifted students have 
very distinctive educational needs. These students often not only learn more 



rapidly ami .in? i\b\r in d^a I wl.l:h (iior<» /ulvanctid maLt:^rlal uarl li.'.r, but: Chey 
ofLCM\ .ir.' able and waul Lo .iaal. wlih more abHli-act: inacarlai. Lhan idie.lr a^e puors, 
ALsu, .;!.rLt.?d dLudtincti ui'Lui^ wi^iU Lo uxploru idoaii tind i:oi)eupL.s at: graal:or depth 
and art' inuru I.Iki^Iv (n want: t:(^ proho., to LnveaLigatiu , and lo queBt:-lon moro 
{.uasiVi:iLy catin i^u.' avora//.^ riCuuenL , Kiirther, Lhesa sLudenLa have heGii found Lo 
havti al^hlv i n.i i.v Li.iii.ii. i st 11- itjarning styles. Whtia the average learner may do 
best in learning situaiions that are highly sequential in nature, gifted learners 
are; apt to Lakt- cognitive leaps and favor less tightly structured materials 
and learning environments, Thrjy also tend to reject repetitive learning. In 
addition, the ^ifce.i --.'.ndfrn: typically has a very broad range of interests and 
a generally Larger :and ot information, and he/she often has a broader background 
within which to place educational material or activities. Finally, gifted 
learner::. r;re often more independent and self directed in their learning- 
It seems reasonable, then, when one is reviewing a social studies textbook 
that the reviewer take into account how well the book will accommodate those 
characteristics associated with gifted learners. 

Obviously, a basic social studies textbook cannot accommodate only gifted 
students- But any textbook should include at least some elements that will make 
it appropriate for the more advanced learner. 

A variety of arr.ivities may be used instead of a regular assignment. 
Longer time periods may be permitted. 
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Mor i« inaii-M- L.i 1, can bu p raHan l-inl 



topics i n dupi.li . 



M:u(lt!nl:M may nuuti to l\ave aUrll- 
I: 1 (null reHounuiB p I'ov I tlod on 
(N'ftwi i \\ Lap i.cAi , 



S t:ucUinf..-i ;juy be .-.t* I r --d i vucliul , 
unjDy Lndepunuoni iriniUy, and bu- 
cauHtJ ol' a L.-'n^'^iir jiumtlua span, 
resiat >'hant5ii to lU'W actLvLiy wlion 



A variety ol' ac C I v I tioa may bu 
HU^^eHtcd to be done inattiad of a 
roi^uiar awaignmont, In addition to, 
or Olio cbat Ls on-Roing to purniie an 
Lnterest or piobloin, LonReu* time 
periodt-5 may be peruritted. 



it i.s tr'iL' Ltiai quallticir. aHsoc Littn! wl.th gifted inarnurs may also be found 
In ;uore avera.v' ituirnurs, and, indeed, ihe::-;e qnnJities undoubtedly should be 
encouraged in ail learners. Never thelens , these qualities appear so strongly in 
most gifted itiarners that a social studies textbook written only with the average 
youngster in nind m\ist surely fall short: in terms of the needs of the gifted 



lea rner , 
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Rt'viowtM" it\ 1 

A.ll.yn autl u.n'nn 

j,r.im. i.s pul>l. Lrih.'vl hv Allyn ami Uari^n. inattirlaUi raiui*-' I'^'^^i'i Kni'ly ('hlUlh 

i:{ii'ou^',ti uiMilf i:\.;aL, liow»*.vur, only t:lu' K (Karly ClH.l tlhootl) UhrmiKh (Irailu :Mk 

I I'l 'vlll l>r roimiiniaoil upon. Thu formal of i.lu? tj^xUH, uuviiral aUuracl, I.V(! 
b(,)okhu.; , plus f 1. luistr fpB .hkI olhnr Hupplumenils si.u'.h /ih Umriv.eu c.wv IrUxnonl 

{.ookhas i-.M-oiuiiiciuli-a for ^rade one, well for lis uacfuinuyH to icacihurH 

ui Lho U'U aiui laLeutud. It if:', a f leK.Lb.lu program. Tlic qviestions and 
ac:Li7ltie^; aru cl.'s i.'-;,rK'd lo help children masLt»r biKhor levG.l thinlcing skills as 
they aru urj.;ed to obscrvo and oxperLmcnl, form and test bypotheses, interpret 
facis and make practical Judgments. 

Afi for iilgher level thinking skills, beginning a.s early as grade one, the 
materiaLs begin asking students to make applications. An interesting sidelight 
in these materials is that questions are coded so that students may choose an 
"easy question" or "a harder question - more thinking needed. Really quite 
a pleasant accom::aJ>daLion . 

The reading level often appears to be somewhat higher than the recommended 
grade level :.ugnL b(^ aole to accommodate. This is, of course, an advantage to 
the acarleiiiical ly talented student. . 

beginning as early as grade one, photographs and illustrations are reflective 
of our multicultural, multiracial society. Dick uaC. Jane, indeed, are gone or, 
if not gone, no Lon,;er have exclusive rights to the pages of our texts. 
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. lU' ""l*' I ii<n. vjii). ii appL'.ar in in-' ,jiir i clmiLMit h(M)klLa:i which are. pari m 
ill..' inaitM'ial r^M'aiiiuu'iulr'M lor i^iMilu nm.' jin t ih.ii. Lhf puhM.fihur la fiwarr. n|- 
til'' iit'tsl t.o ni'ivM,* iii'i M 1 --r rhn i r. auil noir ,.*;slMt rf)li.> inmlnlM ! 1 ud I ui; » nr. iMu'V 

>!air ht-usi-ii, i'..|i«\mm, ami Aiuuli-a I'.arharr aa wts 1 I aa Kol^ari I'uary, Do. :liW.i>, auil 
.1 i.'!\n - » uait\ . 

t;!'iaf' ..: ..iiriMalH whi.uli r.i.'ntf r on Lhu Hl.uciy o\ cumiuuuity havo an in- 
Lrj..;uln)4 • m-v; aa 1 .',a i: i lui iai dial six ln:)()k IcjltJ are provided each deaJing wiLh a 
dintM"''aL tiypit ui caminuniLy : An HisUoricai Comniuni Ly ; Williamsburg, Virginia, 
A ..il.lt.rjrv ' »,'iiinui Liy : For i: P>ra:.;g, Morili Carolina, An Appio-Growin^ Community: 
lakirua, .'i i^/a i i;.', t iMi , A Frj res t: -Produc L's Community: Crosaett, Arkansas, A Steele 
Making (AJinnuin i. t y : PlLLnburgh, Pennsylvania, and a Rural Community; Webster City, 
i owa , 

Taecie luaCuriai.s are designed to foilow an introductory unit on the nature 
on coaiinuni L i . "I hls organi'/.ation permits the introduction of a wide range of 
inrormation ffro::; t'iulonial wigmakers to how bees help make apples) while main- 
taining a comparaLive structure which permits students to see relationships as 
cLe.ariy -is p-jssible. Sine*.- each hookLet is a separate publication the teacher 
has maximu::; fiexibiLity boch the communities selected for study and in the 
fitudont roup In:; nethods used. 

As for a ;."uai:v2rn for the moral and ethical dimensions of questions mentioned 
OP. the "Fv.ii u,i t i oij ^rileria" checklist, consider ti'iis quotation from the teacher's 
'^uide for American Cu:?.inunit: ies recommended for grade tv-zu "...\/e siiould also help 
I'lij. pi.p.is Lo reinforce their appreciation of the moral values that sustain our 
society ♦ :r. p.. r ^ icu I ar, c.r.phasis should be given to Che diguity and worth of 
ev^,.rv hu'- .r ^ein;:; ^. iu.-.^^ oi" rai;-.,.-:s, j;:stice, serv:.:e io one's fellowinan. 
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BESTCQPY AVA5LABLE 



lny.iliv ' r.o i,ii!iiiv, iijiMiiUi, ("niiinun h V , iiaLlcui, am! Uj (kkI), and fruucloiii (n 

its fiiil M'ii-.L- >i! i'iy,f\t:; lia 1 aiii't.Ml by ra»spaiiM 1 hi i 1. 1. I ami duLLui-;," 

Tlif iracltiM' ' '.'.imM^'s art.* an oxL" raard Inar I ly t.'lcli si.uirrio of d Ivers 1 i" Led 

ac t i ✓ i t i , !i>:isl(ltM' tills v/iTV .siihiil saii.jilc' of arMlvllirs IL.sLud tau* Liu? 

":j.)hl..Lly Pliu'.i" of Kiua'at-ProJuc-ts Comwiuivi t y" : 

Ch-il«ireu have loaryy l^pet» oi to^ machines nowadays. 

vi> 1 aiir lm-M's bring i.Tano, xruick, iML irai^Lor, etc, 
l.> hc?Ip demo nhtv ate uhe prai: /.-i'; .»f ha rvc;s r iai^ • iiin^ 
MjaCecl Jloi;s i-| ay e from p.^pi^r or* cl.ay, Perh^n^a 

.Si»r..^ ■.•hilr.'a ily '.i^-s a powe'* s..;, ,ave tht: child 
t.'il .I'-.a It, 

ii; ! Ma? ta pnplls understand the ise oi" the 
tt:r . . s t Lni.; , recall the process of pickint? apples 
ur L' ; ' ^; irf corn .-'hen i:hey are ripe (as in Yakivna and 
I'/easLcM ' ity;. raicnu'.: /-^e comment on tht* maclrines and 
tucls 'ISO'! hv '.irmers and lanbermen , 

.\ftcr the <: : :ss has stud lea the sequence of harvesting, 
r» ^rcnif) may .'.jLaateer to 'lake a movie entitled Harvesting 
iret»s, ..ach railu may cdioose the scene he wishes to 
iirav;, paiiit, rayon, ur chalk and prepare a script to go 
'•-ith the picture, .\ssemble the scenes. /resent to the 
cJriss and keep for a culminating activity. 

/ae harvesting sequence r.ay also be done using an 
accordion fold. (See ''The Accordion Fold" ander 
". iipp leinentary Activities" for this chapter,) 

Wail's Duok, Gi f ts f roin the Forest (see Resources ) , 
has many large photographs showing tree harvesting. 
The filnstrip Redwood Lumber Industry: The Lumber 
Mil , from the "Forest and Forest Products" Series 
♦.see BFA in ..esources ) , traces the journey of logs 
froiTi a mill pond through a lumber mill. 

The suggestions go on to emcompass poems, creative writ:ing, research pro- 
jects, uiscussion, construction, and writing correlation. Teachers should have 
no aifficulty in matchini; student learning styles and interests to some meaningful 
a. - L 1 V i t V , 
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LitudenLs are 1 1. • rnrluced to hJeds in a preface (intitled, 'Mdea.s About 
deas." This prefaca, itself is introduced by a i^oeni entitled, ''Wh;3t Are They", 
he poem is a bit ol a riddle in thar the c^uestxon posed in the title i.s not 
nsuered, rather the autributes of -cbe. answer (idea?) are described. This is a 
Dc^d CKaripIe of t.he qulex hurcr and iiiia^inatinn fkar ar£^ evident in this series, 
he -fact that the awLluu's seriously addrt-'sy the rairntion of "controlling^ ideas*' 
nd t;heir impv^M . .lU'f in r/aaping the values that, Ir. turn, shape a culture speaks 
ell ^or l'i.- r ■ Li' w ne;;s to dral ':itli abstract conre;'t,^- Coni-;ider these 
ucsi'ons ,'Or^cd in, "Foi . ..'<u'ld Views", ^ ec::>inn)end-^-! ""-''i .rade fi.rn: 



(.QUESTIONS ABOUT 
CONTROLLING IDEAS 



1. \\liat Is the u'orld and the universe? (What Js it :nade of? How 
vas it: piade? What can our senses tell us about it?) 

2. Uhat should Iiuman bein^.;s try to do with their lives? (Why are 
^ve here? What is ouv aim? What are our rii::hts and duties?) 

: o'a can men and • onen know what is good and what is bad, or 
vhat is ri^ht and v;hat is wron^? 

Are imnian beings mainly good, or nminly bad, or a n.ixture of 
vood and bad? 

. Wiia< is hapji iness'i^ tlo:.' can men and woinen find happiness? 
Is t:here life after death? 
P'r.es (iod (or do gods) exist? 

Does Ciod (or do the gods) care about huii:an LeLngs? 

o. Are anv of the controlling ideas of this particular people 
shared with oth.er people? Are soma shared with all men and 
won; en ! 



O 
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Surply tlics** ipinHtLun.s demonstrate the ability nl l\\\r, Horius (p ;ic<miui- 
modate tho. intellectual curiosity of the gifted/ talented student. 

Such introductory exploration of ideas leads to naterial which deals with 
Confucian, Buddhint, Hebrew and Greek *'world views*' providing a rich experience 
for the child willing to look seriously at the v;ay others interpret the world 
around them. Certainly this material is an illustration efforts to dispel 
ethnocentr isn in students. 

Although commentary was liriited to K-6 materials, it might be well to 
point out, in view of the overall purpose of these reviews, that ''Prejudice 
and Discriminati^^ii*' constitu^:-. ^ a major portion of the Grade Seven materials . 

'In summary, tliis series is t tractive, flexible social studies proj^ram 

which S:iGuld serve w.?ll as the core of a social studies experience for gifted 
and talented ^3,:: . ents. Its comparative approach and its concern for reflectin*:; 
our -v.ulticul t^ral -n.i multiracial society is an excellent example of the intent 
of Michigan's Social Studies Textbook Act. 
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Reviewer ^'1^ 

The Social Sciences: Concepts and Values 

Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich 

The Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich Series, The Social Sciences; Concepts and 
Values is complete with textbooks f or levels 1-8. The teacher edition. 
Principles and Practice for levels K~8 describe a treatment or content and a 
page-by-pa.^e dc-relopr.ient of teaching procedures- Additional instructional 
materials incltit'e: s'ludv prints for levels K~2, teachint^ unit tests for levels 
3-6, five sound fll i.tr^.^v^ for each level, activ.'.ty books for levels 3-6, a 
handbook of audio visual aids for levels K~8 com;:lete with annotated listings 
of films and filmstrips correlated to each unit, and a series of search books 
designed for individual work for levels 4-8. Commentary will be limited to 
the student text and the teacher's guide. 

The Social Science : Concepts and Values is a conceptually structured 
curriculum organized around the patterns of human interaction in a variety of 
cultural settings and at different poiixtG in history. The curriculum is based 
on two coordinates; a horizontal coordinate of conceptual schemes and a vertical 
coordinate of behavioral themes that are arranged in developmental levels. Each 
conceptual scheme is developed through concept statements that build from 
relatively simple to the more complex, and from the concrete to the abstract. The 
teacher's guide contains a grid which clearly states the horizontal conceptual 
development as well as the vertical behavioral themes for levels K-6 . Preceding 
each unit in the teacher's guide, is a useful introduction which provides the 
teacher with an overview of the unit including the conceptual scheme, unit con- 
cept statement, content, behavioral objectives, a purpose statement, additional 
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resources as well ah; alternative student centered activities. Tlieae activities, 
i.e., independent investigations, discussion topics for small groups, dramatic 
activities, art activities, creative activities and comparative studies provide 
for Individual styles of learning as well as inc. /Idual levels of learning. 

'.'•je r.arcourt. Brace, Jovanovich series. The Social Sciences: Concepts and 
Values , is xcelltr^iC eya!T'.;?le of an inszructi -nal program for use with gifted 

in a Tia in St ned r ris- 1 -^o.:.- Tt lends itself ^-/r-iLI to all levels of learning and 
provides a great deal o' latitude for gifted students ► 

The litident text contains many examples of the higher level thinking skills 
-.rith the '.-3 levels concentratiug mainly on questions of application, analysis 
:ind synthesis. Sturr-nts begin with the recall ir-vel of knowledge, comprehension 
and understandin •; a:.^, t/iO questions in the text nove the child^s level of thinking 
to the application of knowledge to new situations and whole ideas and concepts. 
Student-i are encouraged to compare and contrast recurring patterns of human 
behav;.or in a variety of cultu^*es at various points in history, to combine ideas, 
and to predict outcoTes of various hunan behavior in a variety of cultures. An 
example of this at level 1 is a comparison of emotions expressed through pictures 
of Anericans, Japanese, Spaniards and Africans. This exercise is followed by a 
discussion of what happens in various cultures to cause people to be happy, sad, 
angry or loving. This activity is followed by the options of role playing, 
makin-.; a poster, or doinj; a creative writing activity. Many follow up activities 
are p-.ovideil in t\\c LtMci:or's guide which appeal to a v.irietv of interest levels 
and learninj; styles. The student text at levels '\-6 emphasizes analysis, syn- 
t;;esis and evaluation with a great deal of emphasis on values clarification and 
problem solving skills. An example of problem solving using the higher level 
chinkin-; skills at level six is an analysis of industrialized production of three 
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ThrDu^',liout the series, Liu- aiitliurw clcnirly present tlie pluralistic nature oT 
our society both past and present. The entire series is a comparative study of 
cultural values and behaviors as they relate to tlie individual students. It 
ir inteade [ • . k: the students will iearn more about theniselves in order to better 
understanr.! "rjo:-!.^ of other cuj cures. The illustrations reflect '::ie mult i- 
racial and nul tie thnic nature of our society. Tlie terms used . \i.,'.n the text 
reflect: tne cultural topic being investigated. The vocabulary is -judged to be 
at a hi::her level than that of the intended grade level. For this reason, it 
would be more appealing to gifted students. The teacher's guide contains perti- 
nent, op-9.n-ended questions which would motivate students to think critically 
about Ihe ronz-^-.^.r. ;ein-, presented. Ihe text af'ords cbe :ztudents the opportunity 
to analyze various roles of men, women, boys and ^;iri.r m a variety of cultures in 
the context of the past, piesent and future. The photographs selected clearly 
reflect the concepts being presented and are pluralistic in nature. The photo- 
graph:^ are used to stimulate student discussions, providing them with a reality 
base for their predictions. The teacher *s guide contains a variety of open- 
ended questions which would give the discussion a multiplicity of directions. 

In summary, this series would be an excellent course o): study for gifted 
students and would not necessarily require a teacher specifically trained to 
teach the gifted and talented. The teacher's guide has made provision for unit 
extensions for students to pursue independent studies, and individual activities 
in a variety of curricular areas. The questions, as stated, encourage students 
to use higher level thinking skills and promote both creative and critical 
thinking. Problem-solving skills are presented in a developmental sequence from 
levels 1-6. 
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nations, Ind.in, the LInttGcl States, and the SovLcit Union. Various madeH of 

learning are presenLed; an independent study, the use of reaouree peopie, small 

group discussions, bulletin board making, a media activity, and a values issue 

to investigate. The students are then engaged in a simulated activity. Tliey 

are to apply their knowledge and problem solving .ibilities to develo]^ a Coou 

1 

production system within their school. This is a level three activity pro- 
viding a legitimate outlet for their unit of study. 

The students at all levels are encouraged to exercise the skills of a social 
scientist by observing, interviewing and recording information through the use of 
maps, charts, and time lines. Once the evidence is gathered, students are directed 
to classify, compare and contrast the information, form hypothesis, and test them. 
The result is a student's theory which relates to his/her understanding of the 
experience. An example of this process is cited from level 6 - Economic Behavior; 
students are asked to gather information about three economic systems and compare 
and contrast their findings. They then begin to hypothesize about industriali- 
zation in the Northern hemisphere and formulate questions that will test their 
hypothesis. Ultimately, a theory is developed. This procedure is an excellent 
learning activity for gifted students as it provides a format for additional * 
studies they may want to undertake. 

The teacher's guide provides additional resources for students and teachers 
in the form of bibliographies for trade books and audio visuals that are available. 
References are cited for appropriate poetry, art, or music which would enhance the 
teaching of the unit. 

1 

Rcnzulli, Joseph, Triad Model , Creative Learning Press, 1977, pp. 29-40 




Kdv lower f/ 1 l 

TlH-i Jloj._t Du La hank Sy atem 

HoIl/ !U.nelmrt:/Wln8Lon 

The Holt Databan k System dltCors from moat textbook series In that, 
while there are texts, the text is only one ol; the three com|)onents of the 
program: the textbuolcs, the Databanks, and the Teacher 'a (.Juldes. The text- 
book la used to identify and fnciKs on the problem under study. The student 
then turns to the Databank which is described as, "the Information storage - 
retrieval unit housing a complete media mix of both print and non-print 
material.q." 

Throughout the Holt Databank series, the student text encourages higher 
level thinking skills. Examples can be found in presentations of change over 
time, effects of population and technological growth as evidenced in the Tulsa 
and La Porte rainfall mysteries, cultural comparisons, and the complexity of 
the poverty problem in this country. The student needs to analyze, synthesize, 
and evaluate text data as well as other databank materials. 

A predominant theme of this program is the acquisition of inquiry skills 
to apply to problem situations . Anomalies and discrepancies in the texts and 
other data provide a problem focus for the program and this seems particularly 
well suited to advanced learners. Discussion of open-ended questions is 
frequently indicated by the student texts and lesson plans in the teacher's 
guides. Many activities allow for differing opinions if they can be logically 
defended by presenting evidence for a particular viewpoint. 

The teacher's guides have centered lesson plans in whole and/or small 
group work which could limit opportunities for the gifted and talented student. 
Independent study and individual investigations receive some attention in the 
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aixth Rrade teachur^u K^>l-tlu but avon ut lIvIh lovul, LhUi modo oF .l.aarn:Lii^» In 
clearly aoconclary to ir.roup study and Interaction. There are opportunltloH to 
develop independent ntudlea when concontratinf!; on reaoarch ak.l.l.ln accpilisLtlon 
in school and community libraries, but this conatitutea only a minor aapoct 
of the program. 

Although student texts lack bibliographies, the program contains such 
widely diversified resources as games, puzzles, simulations, filmstrips, cassettes, 
songs, cooking recipes, maps, globes, graphs, models, and data representation 
in a variety of formats. The teacher's guides include a wide variety of art 
activities using different media and plans for field trips and out-^of --scliool 
activities. The components of the system would seem to accommodate a variety 
of learning styles as well as the divergent interests of gifted and talented 
s tuden ts . 

Humor is most apparent in the writing styles of the second and third grade 
student texts. Word play can be found in the recurring titles of "Where is 
There?" and "Where on Earth are you?" In describing the Gold Rush slogans such 
as "Pikers Peak or Bust I" are used and miners who ran out of supplies and money 
are described as "Go-Backs". Clever cartoons are included on the topics of 
city location, people flying, and people and animals communicating. There are 
Tin Lizzie flivver stories and terms like Bosnywash, and Sanlosdiego should 
appeal especially to advanced learners. There is also an imaginative present- 
ation of the concept of the Central Business District as the hole in the 
doughnut . 
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Tlia varlouH i^oinponoiUH of thin proi'.rcuu provldo a iiui U Lp 1 I c I uy of vIowh 
and r.yptiH q(" documLmtat: ion. Tlu^ vacahulary Ih ap[)ropr l.a(:o for l\\e Uup icui aa 
proaonCod, llowcvur tihuro aoeiiiH to havu honn a ri-Koroua ui rorl Co rudiico thti 
level oL- veadlnv, d l.Cr lcul.t.y In the HCudenl: t.exLM aa well, an oLhor daiahanlc 
materia la. Thla, uT course, henerilH only the leaa able reader and eonUl hu 
another limilatton for girted ytudenttJ. 

Primary uonrcos are cited via acknowlodRements , photo^;raph and art credits 
at alL f.'.rafle levels. Citations are Inclnded in the Index for j^^radea three 
through six wftli occasional text citations at sixth ^rade. 

The brevity of the text contributes to some overaimplif icat ion of complex 
issues, This is rnost obvious in the fifth grade text where American History 
is presented in bits and pieces liberally interspersed with graphics. Supple- 
mental data and carefully devised lesson and unit plans alleviate this problem 
to some extent. However, the simplistic presentation and consideration of 
some of the historical issues may well be the most serious deficiency of the 
program. The basic difficulty is that it may be impossible to adequately 
survey American History within a single year of elementary school. 

Multiple cause and effect relationshps are most adequately presented within 
the context of social and environmental problems in this program. Ethical and 
moral dimensions are also considered in this context, but are more closely 
examined in the various issues of human rights and the comparisons of social 
strata and caste systems in Brazil and India. 

There seems to have been a comparatively successful effort to avoid 
ethnocentrism throughout the components of the program. The scholarly approach 
of the anthropologist, archeologist, '.iciologist to the study of cultural 
groups is continuously evident, 
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The ompluiHla on opan-anducl liuiul ry, t-lia onoourn^omont of hl^^h I oval 
Clilnkin^^ hIvIILs iuul lIio dtvurhiUy of mararlulH aro major nlrun^tlui of cliu 
iloit . I)at:al)ftuk Sy.sloiii for iiau with /iflvauo.ucl LuanuMMi, To ovorcoiiio poContlal. 
woaUnuMaoH iind dc^F liilonuluH wUlUn Idiu proi^ram, l-ndopondonu mIhuIIom for advaupod 
lournora Lni j^odiicod. A li U)l l.o)>rapUy of Hupiilomuulal. ruadluj^ lualuurlalH 

to Includo both re\d]n'; at a hli'liei: Itival of dl ff I ciul(:y arul a loan a Imp I. laf le 
exposition of somo ol the complex iaauca In American IllaCory would alao bo 
approprlato. Thi\sr addlLLona could bo provided by claaaroom Loachora, but: a 
system of inalructlon which profeasoa ro be a complete system should provide 
necessary enrichment for j^ifted and talented children. 
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iioiii^hi on/Mt r r 1 In 

lloiij\hlon/Mi I I lin finnUil .SmmUmh Proi^rain, WJjmIiuim mi Om^^^ a 

HiioutM with a nuMll.i kit wliluh »n)ul.nlnM llvo T 1 1 nuiCr I pM nml uIhIU ov^rliund vlnunlH, 
Tlifi .Mt\uloiu ti'xiH liu' Itwol 1.-6 arn highly vlMual fuU-'rolor hnoUH, A t-oachur'n 
(ulllMiMi ni fat'h tifxt: |)r()vM»wj .sCop bv M( np I n.M ( niiM: I oiuU mumm^^^JI l<^HM iind 
loarntuM act lvltlos. Activity lloolui aro prnvUUul lor lovoLn ti) uxtund and 
relnforcu! loarnin}', ai:l: I v 1 1 lo.s • AcLivIty carda, love. 1 m .1-6, prov Idc 1.60 IndLvUI- 
uaLlzed laanuny, ac^tl vLt lua In nml t Icurrlcui lar aroaa. Commentary will bo 
limited to the student texta, the teacborVs edition, and Student Activity 

Books. 

Window s on Our Worlcl is desi^u^ed to develop children's understanding of 
themselves as individuals, as members of [groups, as human beings and as 
inhabitants of the Earth. Throughout, the program introduces a topic by relating 
it to the child *s immediate experience, then expands upon it. The study of 
history, for example, first focuses on the concept of change, beginning in 
kindergarten where students explore their own family traditions, and in level 
6 culminating with an investigation of the growth of citaes. Related social 
studies materials also build toward a broader view of the individual's place 
in the world. Children first learn economics, for example, through goods and 
services with which they are familiar. Later, they are introduced to consumerism. 
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;j) tiuvMlop t4lcj )|H in i' nuirtn^, proc<-^.i.s inn i niul r^^^p^^'"^ i '^^^ infnrmiU ion; 0 uxplor*'- 

unp.^arCfMnL itJM inUMi^-ioi in ihu huiiwin oinnti i ioufi, ilo^uMivt^ unil<^rNi nudini^M, t^Kill^^, 
flivl vaUu^i iWi' iUuiiM iluul In ohnri form in tho ti-^noluJr*H tnlit jiin, 

Tho ru.Mohor's oiMi lon uiaka^i [irovLnitiuM lor fU^utonlH (o InttM'iiMato iho 
/UM.fci| ^uii^ '.raplw , hiriinry, moch, Ihu MiMunnou, and Clu^ Uui^uaMO urtvs; clun^efort*, 
mnxlmU^inH t:lui lauu^U frauMfor or IcnowUnlH^^ Thin Im nppariMil: h\ oacMi Iumhou 
tliCOii^luiul lliM HiM'it^M. TIh^ formal TfU' oach luaaon pri)vi(liMi a liUMui, p»MM'nrmanro 
objocc lvi»a, maliuMala iuhuUm', a vo^wiUu 1 ary llal: and baokKromtd In formal: ion r *> 
the tea<:hor. Tho haokn^^iHuui InformfU I(.)n HtM^clon would Im^ of valuo t-o a toacher 
of Che Klftod In that U provIdoM nufflclunt; Inrormacron for a loaclior to 
direct fitudontH Ln a variety of loarnlnf; antlvltloM. Toachorn could utilize 
thlH Information to Involvo ytudonts In mult Lcurrlcular oxperienco.s as woLl. 
Each lesson la provided with spcclFlc teaching Htra tej; les . 

Student centered motivational activities are presented at the beginning 
of ecich lesson. Following these activities is a sequence of questions which 
are hierarchical In nature. Roth the teacher's edition and the student text 
encourage higher level thinking skills with the 1-3 levei.s stressing application, 
analysis and synthesis, and levels 4-6 stressing analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation. An example is cited from level 6 text wher^. the students are 
engaged in reading and discussing the "growing up" process as identified in 
different societies. They are asked to evaluate the validity of various criteria 
of maturity described in each of the given r. 3e studies. Then students are 
asked to predict events or gradual change that will mark their own maturity 
process . 
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Within the tc^acher's edition many ^^tudent activities are suggested such 
as: taking a census, conducting interviews, devclopin;/ charts, graphs, and 
bulletin board, taking field trips to substantiate their learning, and drawing 
cartoons ur makin-^ posters. This section provides latitude for the unique 
learning styles of gifted students. 

The final section under teaching strategies is a section identified as 

Provisions for Individual Differences. This section may well be the most 

valuable to a teacher of the gifted in that it provides extensions to each unit 

which would meet tiie advanced cognitive levels of the gifted student. The 

suggested activities are self-directed and student centered, providing a great 

deal of latitude for each student. Some examples of the types of activities 

provided include: demonstrations, independent research, developing games that 

teach, creative writing, creative dramatics, and developing audio visual materials. 

A sample activity as cited in level 4 in the unit "The Changing Land": 

Have students make a photo essay of land formations 
all over the world, using magazine and newspaper 
pictures. Encourage as great a variety as possible. 
Have students collect pictures and articles about 
volcanic eruptions or earthquakes. Have them use 
colored pins to show on a world map where each occurred. 
Students interested in plate tectonics might want to 
speculate about why changes occurred where they did. 
Students may want to take soil samples from different 
areas of the community and compare their characteristics. 
Have students draw or photograph or write a story or 
poem or song about their favorite landscape. 

Such activities lend themselves well to mult.i -talented or gifted students, 
making provisions for the special talents children possess. 

The student texts are most appealing in that the photographs and illustrations 
are well selected, current, and in vivid full-color. The questions presented in 
the student text are divergent in nature and encourage students to view the . 
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photographs and illustrations to learn what they can about other cultures, 
other environments. The authors present the photographs in skillful ways, 
showing before and after photos to illustrate concepts being taught. An 
example as cited in level 4, photographs are displayed showing land usage before 
and after. Then the students are asked to make decisions about land usage. 
This activity encourages student inquiry, decision making, and leads to pro- 
blem solving as they are asked to relate land usage in their own community. 

The photographs are multiethnic in nature and portray the varied roles of 
men and women in our pluralistic society. 

Throughout the series, myths, poetry and songs are used to introduce 
concepts to be taught within the unit. Students therefore are exposed to 
different forms of literary creativity and will be able to draw upon them in 
their own creative writing. 

Student discussion is encouraged in a variety of ways, several of which 
include the photographs and illustrations, the questions presented, and the 
extended activities found in the teacher's edition. It is suggested that a 
variety of student grouping patterns be used for discussion. Students are 
further encouraged to seek the thoughts and opinons of others outside the 
school setting. Throughout the series the authors present the development 
of values in four specific areas: 1) self -awareness , 2) respect for others, 
3) tolerance for uncertainty, and 4) respect for the natural environment. 

The Studenc Activity Books that accompany levels 3-6 give students additional 
practice in critical thinking skills, map reading and map making, vocabulary 
review and extension, and give the teacher an additional tool for evaluating 
student progress. The questions, as stated, encourage students to apply, analyze, 
synthesize and evaluate what they have learned from their text. 
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In summary> Windows on Our W orld would be an excellent program Cor all 
students. The authors have gone to great effort to extend their activities to 
meet the multiple learning levels and interest levels of children. The varied 
content enables children from a broad range of backgrounds to see themselves 
in a positive way and to appreciate the diversity of our society. Children's 
feelings and concerns are treated with respect throughout the series. 
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READING SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS 



Introduction 

Factors contributing to the readability of materials can be studied 
in various ways. For the purpose of analyzing the four social studies 
series in this project, consideration was given to the expected range of 
abilities of students as well as the content of materials. This meant 
that as Lynn Hamed and I examined the series we asked ourselves whether 
most of the students for whom a particular set of materials had been 
prepared would be able to comprehend what they read. Specifically, we 
directed our attention to the following areas: 

1. Linguistic Factors . Written language is composed of graphemic, 
syntactic and semantic elements. As children mature and as they read more, 
their abilities to process these elements usually increase. One way to 
estimate reading grade level is to use a readability formula which takes 
into account factors such as sentence length and multisyllabic words. In 
this study the Fry formula was found to be useful, especially in conjunction 
with an examination of other elements such as vocabulary control and 
syntactic patterns. On the primary levels consideration was given to 
analyzing language patterns appropriate to children's oral language 
capabilities . 

2. Conceptual Factors . The ideas presented in materials also contri- 
bute a great deal toward reading e*ase or difficulty. Readers use the store 
of concepts that they possess to understand new ideas. If they lack appro- 
priate concepts because of immaturity or inexperience, they may not comprehend 
what- they read even though they may be able to read aloud with apparent ease. 
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Other aspects, such as concept density, abstractness of concepts, and 
inadequate concept development, may affect reading ease or difficulty • 
Further, the representation of females, physically handicapped, racial ?ind 
ethnic groups and others who have been set apart is important since readers 
need to be able to make a positive identification with people in the text 
since this, too, can affect reading achievement. 

3. Organizational Factors . Writing that reflects a clear, logical 
development of subject matter and employs devices to highlight the organi- 
zation of the presentation contributes to ease of comprehension. Format 
and style relate to these concerns and were considered also. 

4. Learning Aids . Since aids to learning from reading are usually 
employed by authors of instructional materials and since they may contribute 
to comprehension, attention was given to their potential effectiveness. 
These include questions or tasks that direct the reader to various levels 
and kinds of reasoning. 

5. Illustrative Factors . Pictures, charts, graphs and other illus- 
trations may contribute to interest as well as clarification of the text. 
These were ev.?luated with regard to their appropriateness, quality, and 
representation of females, handicapped, racial and ethnic groups and others 
who complete the full range of our society. 

6. Teaching Aids . Instructional manuals, management plans, and tests 
are examples of teaching aids that might be included as part of a series. 
These were examined with regard to ease of use, extensiveness and quality. 
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By using charts specifying concerns within each of the six areas 
defined in the preceding discussion, we were able to reduce subjective 
judgments to some degree and generally we believe the charts were useful. 
They are included with a narrative for each series. 

Since much attention has been given to low reading achievement, it 
would seem to be appropriate to mention this problem in the context of social 
studies materials. All of the series seemed to be constructed for children 
of at least average or above average reading ability. Because children 
learn at different rates, one would expect that some would not be reading 
as well as others. Indeed, if there are those who earn scores interpreted 
as average , then others must be earning scores that are below average. 
Important considerations are: how far below average: are students reading 
and how many fall into sli,^:htly below and well-below average categories? 
Schools with large numbers of students who are poor readers should not pur- 
chase series that cannot be adapted to meet the needs of their students. 
Most schools will have some children who can not read well and, therefore, 
should plan to use instructional techniques or supplementary materials as 
necessary. Strollo found that instructional materials which were written 
one grade level below students' reading achievement level rather than one 
level above resulted j.n greater learning and retention for her handicapped 
population. It seems reasonable to assume that this would be true of most 
;.:tudents and, consequently, the readability of materials should be one 
important factor in their selection. 
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The Making of Our America 



Allyn and Bacon 



Upon examining Concepts and Inquiry: The Educational Research Council 
Social Science Program (Allyn and Bacon, Inc.), one is immediately struck 
by the vast number of books contained within the series. Though the number 
of texts recommended by the authors for each grade level varies, students 
in some instances may work from as many as nine books in one school year. 
(Such is the case in grade two with most of the books being over one hundred 
pages in length.) The authors do state that the texts are "recommended" for 
specific levels, not "prescribed," and that even though the program is 
sequential and cumulative, teachers are encouraged to use the materials at 
any level for which they seem appropriate. 

According to the Fry Readability Formula, the numerical reading levels 
of the texts indicate that the books are generally too difficult for recommended 
grade levels. Basically, the linguistic patterns employed throughout the 
series are suitable to most populations and intended levels. Sentence 
structure appears to be predictable with the more complex sentence structures 
reserved mainly for upper level texts. Antecedent relationships are generally 
apparent to the reader, but in many cases, the vocabulairy choice and control 
seems unsuitable for young readers. Beginning with the second grade level 
arid continuing throughout the series, the student is exposed to a heavy 
lead of multisyllabic words, technical terms and proper nouns. There are 
no lists of vocabulary terms for specific lesson in the teacher's guide or 
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in the student texts. Beginning with level two, however, some vocabulary 
terms are printed in boldface. Generally these words are defined for the 
reader in the context and sometimes are accompanied by parentheses containing 
the correct pronunciation of the word. A pronunciation key is included in 
some texts at the upper levels. A glossary is provided in books starting 

with the level three texts. Definitions which are pertinent to text content 
are given, although no pronunciation clues or reference pages are provided. 

In addition, an index of terms is contained at the close of each text above 
level three. 

The concepts which the authors are attempting to develop are listed 
for each chapter in the teacher's guide and are built and expanded upon at 
each successive level. Some of the concepts seem to be inappropriate for 
recommended grade levels. For example, at the beginning of the year, first 
graders spend a substantial amount of time studying about America in general 
and Washington, D.C. in particular. Terms such as Supreme Court, capitol, 
and laws are used within the text. These topics would seem to be beyond 
the average five and six-year-old child who is just beginning to understand 
the working of his own community. The pattern continues at level two. It 
is suggested that the student spend five to six weeks studying the concept 
of a ''community'* and noting how his/her particular community functions in various 
respects. It is then recommended that the student study an additional 
eight communities (American and foreign) , a task which appears to be quite 
monumental for a second grade child. Throughout the series the authors 
deluge the reader with so much information, so many facts, figures, names, 
dates, places, and technicalities, that it is easy for one to be overcome 
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by details and lose sight of the concepts. There are no pretests accompanying 
the series and the authors seem at times to assume much regarding the 
students* prior level of knowledge. In level five, for example, the historical 
book, Greek and Roman Civilization , assumes a great deal of knowledge about 
the American Constitutional government on the part of its nine and ten-year-old 
readers. In some instances within the text, parallels are drawn between 
Greek democracy and the American governmental system. At no time are major 
ideas or key points within passages visually distinguished from the remaindei" 
of the text. 

Texts at each level contain a table of contents. Although only the 
chapter titles are listed (which gives a rather shallow overview of text 
topics), the subject matter appears to be developed in a logical manner. 
Beginning with level two, subheadings are used within text materials. These 
subheadings are easily converi:ed into questions, thereby supplying the 
student with a purpose for reading and helping him to focus on the main idea 
of the passage(s). Paragraphs within the chapters are consisently well- 
organized and coherent, with topic sentences clearly identifiable or easily 
inferred. Often, introductory paragraphs are used to aid the reader in 
establishing a mind-set for a new topic. Units, chapter, and sections some- 
times contain a summary or overview, which assists- the reader in organizing 
newly learned concepts. The authors provide for these overviews by employing 
several different methods. At all levels, questions are inserted between 
sections of material, thereby prompting the reader to summarize ideas for 
himself. At the lower levels, captioned pictures are sometimes used to 
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review a chapter or unit. At the upper levels, special summary paragraphs 
or lists of review questions assist the reader in focusing on important 
ideas. 

Groups of questions/problems are inserted liberally throughout all levels 
of the series. The questions span levels of: reasoning (literal, interpretive, 
critical), value clarification, and problem solving. One very commendable 
feature of the series is the categorizing of questions into three difficulty 
levels by using key symbols. Each student text contains an explanation of 
this system on a specially designated page immediately following the table of 
contents. This feature, combined with the fact that the questions are 
inserted directly following instructional segments, assists the teacher in 
individualizing instruction for her students to some extend. In addition, 
the teacher could select some of the questions to be used as a reading guide. 
A fairly extensive list of supplementary readings is included in each teacher's 
guide. It is divided into sections according to topic and suitability for 
student or teacher. 

Generally, the pictures, charts, and graphs inserted in the texts are 
appealing and enhance the reader's comprehension of subject matter. When 
visual aids are not accompanied by clearly written captions, which is seldom 
the case, their relationship to the text is obvious to the reader. 

The teacher's guide is arranged in sections corresponding with chapters 
in the student texts. Usually, included for each chapter are: an outline 
of the chapter; lists of concepts and objectives; background information; 
suggestions for teaching ; introductory and inquiry activities ; notes on 
questions in pupil texts ; and a list of activities . Resources (films , books , 
film strips, transparencies, etc.) are listed at the end of the teacher's 
guide along with a directory of resource materials. Some filmstrips, games, 
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puzzles, and vocabulary building exercises are available from the company. 
There is a substantial demand placed on the teacher as far as preparation 
is concerned. Many of the activities require time-consuming sorting and 
preparation, and the authors point out the necessity for teachers' previewing 
all films and filmstrips since many are geared to higher grade levels and 
may be unsuitable for particular groups. Regarding student evaluation, 
the lower level teachers' guides contain review tests which follow each 
chapter. But at the upper levels, almost nothing is mentioned about evaluation 
other than the listing of instructional objectives for each chapter. Few 
instructional suggestions are given for poor readers or slow learning 
students, especially at the upper levels • Also, there are very few questions; 
categorized as "easy to solve" in the upper level texts. This is somewhat 
disturbing, since these books seem particularly difficult to read and com- 
prehend even for average students. 

In summary, Concepts and Inquiry is a social studies series which seems 
geared to the capabilities of the advanced student. The vast amount of 
information it attempts to impart, combined with its inappropriate readability 
levels, leads one to conclude that the series may cause hardships for its 
young readers. 
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Reviewer //12 
The Social Sciences - Concepts and Values 

fiarcourt, Brace and Jovanovich 

Upon examining The Social Sciences Concepts and Values (Harcourt, 
Brace and Jovanovich) , one is immediately struck by the visual attractiveness 
of the series. Bright colors, interesting photographs, and engaging art 
work aid in making the series very inviting. Closer inspection reveals, 
however, that this is a textbook series which may provide frustrating reading 
experiences for the average elementary school child. Except for the first 
grade text, the books are consistently too difficult for intended grade 
levels according to the Fry Readability formula - sometimes by as much as 
three to four grade levels. 

Though the linguistic patterns generally appear to be suitable for most 
populations and intended levels, the adequacy of the vocabulary control in 
the upper levels is questionable. In levels three through six, the general 
and technical vocabularies are exapnded very rapidly and proper nouns are 
sprinkled liberally throughout the text, thereby increasing the difficulty 
of the reading task. One strong point for tlie series is that, beginning 
with level three, many new vocabulary words are printed in boldface type 
or italics, and are often accompanied by parentheses containing the correct 
pronunciation of the word. Also, new vocabulary words are more often than 
not defined clearly in context for the reader. Although there is no type 
of word study list preceeding or following the chapters, levels one and two 
contain a picture dictionary at the end of the book, and the remaining 
levels close with a social science dictionary, pronunciation key, and a 
measurement table • 
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Concepts throughout the serias are presented inductively. Each chapter 
begins with a specific situation or example with which the student is 
supposedly familiar and which is expanded upon until it develops into a 
portion of the conceptual scheme of the unit. In most instances, much prior 
student knowledge is assumed by the authors. Only in levels one and two 
are there any means for student pre-assessment , with such assessment consisting 
only of informal teacher observation of student behavior. 

In the first two levels, concepts are developed gradually and clearly 
with ample opportunity for student discussion and assimilation. In the 
upper level texts, however, the concept load becomes so overwhelming that it 
would seemingly lead to confu: on for the average student. Also, the authors 
have chosen a most confusing ^r of developing the series' conceptual 

schemes. As early as the levex Liiree book, the student may be taken from 
the past to the present several times in the space of a few pages; be bom- 
barded simultaneously with a slew of dates, names, and places, and, be 
expected to draw conclusions with little or no help from the text. Chapters 
contain no summaries or overviews which leaves the reader with a score of 
fragmented ideas which are never satisfactorily pulled together. Although 
the units and chapters listed in the table of contents indicate a clear, 
logical development of subject matter, one soon becomes lost in a myriad 
of names, dates, locations, and topics within the chapters themselves. 

For levels one and two, there are no unit or chapter introductions. 
Beginning with level three, the reader is provided with several paragraphs 
which introduce each unit and with chapter headings and sub-headings which 
somewhat aid comprehension. In addition, topic sentences of paragraphs 
are clearly identifiable or easily inferred. 
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Questions abound throughout the texts. The types of questions utilized 
requira students to seek information at all levels of comprehension: literal, 
interpretive, critical, values clarification, and problem-solving. Beginning 
the level three, chapters are followed by a full page of questions and 
tasks, and questions are inserted periodically in the margins. The questions 
cannot be used as reading guides, but seem to be more of an evaluative check 
on whether or not the students are grasping main ideas. One basic drawback 
of the series is that there is such a multitude of questions within the 
text of each book that they prove distracting instead of helpful to the 
reader. The flow of passages are far too frequently interrupted by "whats," 
"hows," and "whys" which work toward hindering rather than enhancing compre- 
hension. 

There are few supplementary readings suggested and these appear only in 
the teacher's guide at the outset of each unit. This shortcoming is 
particularly disturbing at upper grade levels where students may begin to 
express an interest in doing research work on selected topics. 

Pictures, charts, graphs, and maps are especially colorful and appealing 
and may aid students'in comprehension. Captions are generally not provided 
directly beneath pictures. Instead, the student is required to match 
symbols inserted in the text with like symbols attached to the appropriate 
photograph(s) . Thiscould prove to be quite disruptive for some students, 
especially when combined with the ^^any questions posed throughout the 
text . 
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The teacher's edition provides numerous pertinent suggestions for 
aiding teachers in developing the conceptual scheme of the series, ranging 
from role plays, to class discussions, guest speakers, and group projects. 
There is also a listing of additional resources (films, pamphlets, handbooks, 
etc.) included at the beginning of each unit. Suggestions are given for 
non-reading activities for poor readers which include working puzzles, role 
playing, writing letters, making phone calls and organizing displays. It 
appears that most of the activities listed in the teacher's edition (other 
than the actual reading of passages) are open-ended enough to be worthwhile 
for slower students and advanced students alike. In the teachet' s guide, 
the introduction to each unit is accompanied by a summary of the content 
of the unit, a statement of rationale, a list of performance objectives, 
and a preview of suggested unit activities, all of which aid in helping the 
teacher plan for the coming weeks. 

In addition to the student textbooks and teachers' editions, the program 
includes a fairly lengthy list of supplementary materials designed to "assist 
the teacher in presenting a truly multi-media approach" to teaching the 
social sciences. 

The proposed evaluation system is based on a skills checklist for each 
level upon which each child's responses are tallied by means of checkmarks. 
The teacher's edition provides suggested types of responses which might be 
expected from children in each age range. This could be a rather tedious 
process for a teacher with a large number of students. 

In summary. The Social Sciences Concepts and Values is an attractive 
series with several strong points, but seems too difficult for its intended 
readers . 
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Reviewer //12 
The Holt Databank System 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston 

The authors of the l,olt Databank System (Holt, Rinehart, Winston) 
appear to have attempted to create a complete social science package for 
elementary teachers by including texts, teachers' guides, and almost all 
necessary supplementary materials (a databank) with their program. At 
first glance, the program with all its components is quite impressive, but 
there are some shortcomings which may prove troublesome for young readers. 

Levels one through three are generally apprri riate for intended grade 
levels according to l:he Fry Readability Formula. But for levels four through 
six, the numerical reading levels are considerably higher than grade level. 
Linguistic patterns seem suitable for most populations and intended levels, 
with complex sentence structures employed sparingly and then generously in 
the upper levels. 

For levels one through three, the vocabulary choice and control is 
fairly adequate, though level three contains an overabundant supply of 
proper nouns. At the upper levels, the vocabulary appears to be highly 
technical and a vast number of multi-syllabic words are used which adds 
to the difficulty of the text. New vocabulary words are seldom distinguished 
from the remainder of the text. Some vocabulary words are italicized, but 
this technique is rarely employed. At times, vocabulary words for a lesson 
are listed and defined in the teacher's guide, but never is there any list 
provided for units, chapters, or lessons in the student texts. Some, but 
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not all, vocabulary words are defined for the reader in context, and stu- 
dents are not supplied with pronunciation clues. Beg^inning with level three, 
however, a glossary is included at the close of each book, providing aids 
for pronunciation, appropriate definitions, and a page number where more 
information may be found about the terra. In addition, an index of terms 
is furnished at upper levels. 

Generally, it appears that the conceptual levels of some of the texts 
may be inappropriate for intended grade levels. For example, very early in 
the school year, first grade students are asked to conceptualize the difference 
between globes and maps; to understand the concept of a "state" and to 
compare lifestyles of families in several states. This does seem a bit com- 
plex for the average five or six-year-old child. Level five provides another 
good example. The text traces the history of the United States in a techniccil 
fashion, beginning with its roots in other countries. The student is swamped 
with a heavy load of facts, figures, dates, and places, and spends the entire 
school year pondering past events - all of which would seem to be a bit 
overwhelming for the average fifth grade student. The authors do seem to 
make some attempt at developing new concepts which are introduced to the 
students. For example, in level four, students study cultures from many 
different parts of the world and facts are often accompanied by a short 
story based on the lives of people within that culture, which probably 
enhances the students' comprehension. In level three, when students read 
about beginning automobi le production , they are given an opportunity to 
build their own spool engine, using materials provided in the Databank. 
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ih\ tin* nilhT li.iud, in unu level five Luhsdii , tlic HLuflentH rtfficl about 
the Conri?deraL I un , Llie Continental Congrtisa, and tlie Constitutional Con- 
vention, all in a matter of four pages which wouJd seem to overwhelm the 
average fifth grade student. 

Throughout the series, the subject matter is logically developed. 
Bejj;inning with level three, the table of contents in each text presents not 
only unit tLcle^s, but chapter headings and subheadings as well, thereby 
providing, the reader with an overview of unit content. In most instances, 
tlie headings within the chapters are stated in a way which reflects the 
main idea of the passages and which allows for easy conversion of the headings 
into questions, thus providing the student with a purpose for reading. In 
levels one and two, there are no headings whatsoever, with the exception 
of the unit titles. Introductory paragraphs are sometimes used to give an 
overview of units or chapters, but rarely is any type of summary or review 
written to help the reader conceptualize the "total*' picture. At times the 
reader is whisked rather rapidly from one topic to the next with little time 
allowed for pulling his ideas together and deciding how new information 
fits in with his previous knowledge. Paragraphs within the texts are 
generally written clearly with topic sentences easily identifiable or inferred. 

With the possible exception of level two, there are very few questions 
provided within the texts. There are no pages or sections devoted to study 
questions or tasks, thereby elminating the possibility of using such questions 
as a readymade reading guide. Since almost all the questions/tasks are con- 
tained in the teacher's guide, the main responsibility for placing questions/ 
tasks before the group lies with the teacher. Many types of questions are 
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prewented to the t:La.ss as indicated by the teacher's ^uide: literal, in- 
terpretive, critical, values clarification and problem-solving^ . Databank 
materials provide students with additional tasks which help to reinforce 
or enhance the day's lesson (maps, graphs, charts, etc.). The only supple- 
mentary readings suggested are those included in the Databank. Many times 
these are used as a basis for group discussions and in some cases appear to 
be very difficult to read. Also, the lack of a bibliography may hinder 
the upper level students especially, since they may express a desire to 
research topics further. 

The appearance of the series is quite colorful and appealing. Though 
there are generally not captions included beneath photographs or illustrations, 
their relationship to the text is usually quite obvious. Most of the visual 
aids tend to enhance comprehension with the possible exception of those in 
level five. At this level, many of the maps and drawings, while undoubtedly 
of interest to adults, seem to be .too technical and detailed to act as good 
aids to comprehension for fifth grade students. 

A separate Databank (or portion of it) is available for each level of the 
series. These modules contain print and non-print materials consisting of 
filmstrips, games, comics, masters, foldouts, etc., to enhance text lessons. 
At first, these materials appear colorful and bright, and would seem to provide 
a stimulating change of pace for the students. However, many of the materials 
appear to be very difficult for students to read and comprehend. 
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The key to the entire textbook and Databank HVBtein la the teacher^s 
guide. It provider background material, unlt-by-unlt and day-by-day per- 
formance objectives, and dally lesson plans which incorporate materials in 
the Databank. The lessons are c[ulte s true tured , somewhat lencrhv and seem to 
require a fairly substantial amount of preparation on the part of teachers. 
There are few instructional suggestions given for poor readers or slower 
learning students. The suggestion is sometimes made that teachers preview 
new vocabulary words. with students or group students in some manner for 
reading sections of the text or Databank materials. Even at the earliest 
levels, students are often expected to work on assignments in groups and 
present information to the class. This may prove to be rather difficult 
for some of the younger students who are as yet unable to function productively 
in such situations. 

Evaluation of student progress is often made on the basis of projects 
students complete, observations or interviews made by the teacher. There 
are also text • booklets available which can be used to evaluate student know- 
ledge upon the completion of each unit of study. Many types of questions 
are employed in these booklets; matching, true-false, short answer, open- 
ended. This form of testing seems rather unfair to students since most 
questions in the lessons are answered via class discussion and students, there- 
fore, have little chance to practice answering questions on paper. Also 
these tests contain a number of questions which assume competency in writing, 
spelling and reading on the part of all the students. 
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An Intc^reating and helpful feature of the program la a book entitled 
You BouRht A bargain . which catalogs all skills taught in the program and listfl 
specific instances within the total program where the skills are taught or 
reinforced, thereby enabling teachers to strengthen specific student or 
group weaknesses. 

To summarize, it is apparent that the Holt Databank System was desigried 
to provide teachers with a complete social science program. But there are 
features of the series which may cause problems for some young readers. 
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WindoWH on Ouji Wo rid 

Ilou.i!;litori aiul Ml 1 1' 1 1 1\ 

Wlml awM on Our Wo r I d (Hou^^hton and Miff J in) is a Hoclnl Ht\ullcs aeries 
whicdi suum.s to have bai^n desL^^ned with sornu concern for the readinjj; abilities 
of the avera^^e elementary school student. 

According to the Fry Readability Formula, the series is generally 
appropriate for intended ^rade levels with some exceptions. For levels 
four and six, the Fry Formula indicates a numerical grade level approximately 
one step higher than what might be expected. The linguistic patterns used 
in the series seem to be suitable for most populations and intended levels, 
and the length and complexity of sentences increases appropriately with 

each subsequent level. Anaphoric and antecedent relationships would seem 
to be apparent to the reader. Generally, in levels four and six new 
vocabulary words are indicated by boldface print and, in some cases, are 
followed by parentheses which contain the pronunciation of the word. Such 

words are invariably defined for the reader in context. Though no vocabulary 
words are defined in the margins or preceeding the chapters, a vocabulary 
word list is included at the beginning of each lesson in the teacher's guide. 
Also, levels four and six each close with a glossary which contains the most 
pertinent definitions of terms for the reader and which indicates page 
numbers where further information may be found about the term. For levels 
one and two, a vocabulary word list (picture dictionary) is included at the 
end of each book. The technical and general vocabulary control appears to 

be quite suitable throughout the texts, though level four seems to use quite 
a heaw load of multi-syllabic words. 
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ConcopLnal li'vuln appnar y^eiK^.rAl.ly appropriate for IiU:uiuleil ^»ra(la 
levels, Concopr.H aru devclopcKl and oxpanded upon f^.radually tlu-ouKhoul: tho 
aerioH. Both concruto and abntracl: concuptH aro developed w.U:l! the al)9t:ract 
concepts bein« adequately defined with Htorien, experiencen and pictures. 
Level two provides an excellent example as it leads the student to con- 
ceptualize the abstract term "dependence" through a aeries of descriptive 
photographs. There is also adequate care given to the development of new 
concepts through examples, illustrations, analogies and redundancy. In level 
six, for example, several case studies are presented to better illustrate 
the concept of "psychological needs." Basically, proper assumptions are 
made regarding prior knowledge of concepts presented. A pre-test is available 
for each level. This can aid the teacher in determining the strengths and 
•weaknesses the students may possess in understanding the concepts presented 
at the specific levels. 

The table of contents at all levels indicate a clear logical develop- 
ment of subject matter. Beginning with level four, the appropriate chapters 
are listed for each unit. This provides a broad outline for the reader. Within 
the units themselves, subject matter is presented in a most logical manner. 
Chapter headings provide satisfactory clues to subsequent information. Also, 
in the upper level texts, subheadings adequately reflect the main idea and 
are easily converted into questions to aid the reader in establishing a 
purpose for reading. The reader is taken from topic to topic with a minimum 
of confusion or misunderstanding. Many times new units or chapters are 
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InUlatiul hv nMiMTluf; I'lrnL to t\\o pro.vlouH I-(»|)Ich of nCucly, tMioruhy 
provLdluf^ a cionLlnuonH, unbroknn flow of InrormaL Ion. In adclUlon, chnptorH 
and unltM oTton btu'.lu wi.Lh Muvoral •uMitoncoH wlilidi ^'ve tUo roador an over- 
view of what: \w may uxptuit: i.n HubMufiuenL luMMona, 

Tliu vsorlu.s dr>uH conualn a mtnlmum of Hummary para^rapbfl, but this 
short:coniln^» i.s remedUul Lo Home exLcnL by ciucHLlon/task papes strategically 
posLcloniul throui»hout the unitH which aid the student in ''pulling ideas 
Logechur." A--; Lbt? number of topics discussed In a unit increases, so do 
the sets of ques C Lons /t asks which help to suninuirize. This is particularly 
evident in the upper level texts. Instructional segments of the texts 
reviewed seem appropriate for the attention and memory span of the students 
with the possible exception of level four which lacks an adequate number 
of subheadings. In some instances, the student reads for several pages 
with no headings .vfhiich may cause the reader to lose sight of the main ideas. 
The paragraphs in the series are well-organized and coherent with topic 
sentences easily identified and inferred. 

Questions which aid the reader's comprehension of the material are 
inserted liberally throughout the text. There are also special sections of 
questions and tasks within and at the close of each unit which provide a 
comprehension check and a means of summarizing and expanding concepts. The 
questions and tasks span all levels of reasoning: literal, interpretive, 
critical, value clarification, and problem solving. At the upper levels, 
a variety of question types - multiple choice, fill-in, open-ended, short 
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atiHWur, cruu- 1 a Imu - iwa utl U^tuK Koatl lnH tUeiia (|naHCl.oiui ovbv may he lp 
t\M\ rtuulor i.o lacun on tliQ moro ImporCnnt: Idonti pronontcul wUli eaal^ Roctlon, 
CliouMli quti.s L I (JiiM aro nnl: nucmiuar I ly nrraiiK^^tl In Uliu order of t.hu faKjiioncu 
of tlui noxt. No |)ay^u aad |)arayra|)li number La ^\lvon for lliu Uuks able HLudoni:* 
For levolH four and six, separate bib 1 Lof^raph LeFi are auppLled for the HtuideuL* 
and teaclier in tlie teacher ^/.ulde at: the start of oacli unLt. At the lowt?r 
levels, several titles are sugp,ested to reinforce and enrich each lesson. 

Photographs, sketches, charts, and graphs are appealing and helpful to 
the reader In comprehending the text. While captions do not always accompany 
each photograph or illustration, the relationship between these visual aids 
and the text is apparent. It is clear that visual aids in this series are 
not used solely for decorative purposes, but are an essential part of the 
text and enhance comprehension. 

The teacher's guide is arranged conveniently. Each lesson lists per- 
formance objectives, materials, background information, and strategies for 
opening, developing, summarizing and evaluating each lesson. There is also 
a section which offers help to teachers in providing for individual differences 
within their classrooms. The activities are open-ended enough to be 
beneficial for the slower as well as the more advanced students. 

Test booklets are available for each level of the program. The testing 
package consists of pre-tests and post-tests, as well as performance tests 
which contain items matched to unit objectives, thus enabling teachers to 
assess each child's success in achieving the objectives. A Student Record 
Profile accompanies the testing booklets, permitting the teacher to keep a 
complete record of an individual's progress. These formal testing methods, 
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comblntui wlch t:hu (Mninl: I uhm oppnrlMin 1 1: Lgh for tnldrnial t:unchor uvnluoLlnn 
which aru hulit: liH-o t:ho |)rn^^rnni, cnmprl.Ho a vory (•oinplor-a HyiiLoin of 
uva I Will low , 

IU>Hi(li^M till* luMi. InK pai!lc/iy',u , thu prdf^raii) offurH HoviU^al oLhar apilnnH 
aM supp iLMiuMiiary altls. Social SciuHom Skill Maaf.orM U)y IovoIh odu l:hvoMf.^h 
s Lx , /uul ActlvLty CartUi and AcCLvUy hooka for I.ovoIm tUvao tUvmpM hI,x aro 
available ft^ r purchaso , Tho Activity liookn aj^jioar to be cunipiemenUary to 
tho toxts. Vocabulary words am reviewed and expanded and the Htudent is 
also ^vlven practice on skills developed in text lossona, 'these books are 
another useful means oT evaluation. 

In summary, Windows on Our World appears to be a social studies series 
which was written with the students' reading abilities in mind. Though it 
has some shortcomings, the series seems basically designed to enhance the 
reader's comprehension of subject matter. 



Ui^v l.ov^/or // 1 '] 

Tho HHchn Miudl tui program [.oanio r-Vu r i f i ud VaIU Ion II of acinnoiij:^ 

n\u\ ln<i^iiiJXJ. 'llHj_J;l(LvULai:..ljinjiMj^ So(\i.a1 ScLoncu Program 

(Allya t\m\ liacon) in a mult: l-iuaUe rial Hor.Lon at oach ^rado lovu.l . Th in 
HorUitt presentM a plannocl and cumulailvo approach to curriculum but: It 
aUu) allowM for conMldcrnblu dlvernlty In lis Implomantatlon. Tlu? tioachcr 
La only given recommendations for much of the Implementation » and the 
materials can all be regarded an independent books. 

For a flexible and individualized program to emerge from this 
quantity of materials, the teacher and students must have access to this 
vast quantity and to the other supplementary aids. 

To determine the reading levels of many of the books in this program, 
the Fry Readability Formula was used. llie results indicate an inconsist- 
ency across the levels regarding the appropriateness of the material 
for the intended grade. Some materials are very readable for the recommended 
grade level. The readability depends on the particular materials, being 
used for instructional purposes. Generally the reading materials tend to 
be difficult for students. For example, the grade one book, Our Country , 
expects students to read and comprehend such terms as "Capitol," "landmass," 
"North America," "capital," and "Supreme Court." In the text. The Making 
of Our America (recommended for grade three), students are expected to 
read and comprehend such words as "assembly line," "Bill of Rights," 
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"capital goods," "cultural environment," "Civil War," "Industrial 
Revolution," "deciduous," and many other proper nouns. Even the upper 
level materials reflect difficult vocabulary with many of the words 
reflecting a complex social science concept. As the level of materials 
progresses, sentence complexity and length and vocabulary become 
correspondingly difficult. The young student at the lower grades will 
be confronted too quickly with many multisyllabic words. 

New vocabulary and concepts are highlighted in boldface print through- 
out most of the variety of reading materials. At grade one, mothing is 
highlighted nor is the vocabulary defined in the context. The teacher 
will therefore need to introduce specific words and to develop exercises 
for teaching the vocabulary. Inconsistencies exist throughout the series 
in the highlighting of certain words. For example, at some of the grade 
levels, a words is in boldface print followed by its pronunciation; in 
other instances, the word is highlighted and defined in the context. At 
still other levels, students are expected to reach each word as though they 
understood the meaning. No clear pattern exists in the use of new vocabu- 
lary in this program. 

A glossary is used in almost all of the books in the program. Words 
are presented with their meanings as used in the particular book. No 
page-number references are evident for the student to check the word in the 
context. The words appear to be difficult, and in many cases the definitions 
given are almost as difficult as the original word. 
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In reviewing concept factors, the appropriate conceptual levels are 
somewhat evident in the program. Even though the materials are publicized 
as sequential, appropriate assumptions regarding prior level of concepts 
are not evident. The teachers' guides do present certain assumptions and 
conceptual charts upon which the books are planned, but the cognitive 
development of students has not been considered in the overall plan. For 
example, in the fourth grade book, students encounter such concepts as 
"primitive societies," "foreign investment," "nationalism," "human nature 
and control of power," "role of capital," "exchange and trade" (by studying 
domestic law and international trade), "cultural patterns," "property 
and law and defense," and "party politics." These are illustrations 
of the variety of complex concepts introduced without adequate consideration 
of the students* cognitive development. 

The materials do present concepts deductively, as is evident. Many 
of the maps and pictures are presented effectively to teach some of the 
concepts. Although concepts are also introduced inductively, their pre- 
sentation is dependent on the desires of the teacher. Major ideas are 
highlighted in most of the materials and are effective in separating the 
content into its component parts. 

The orj:^,ani2atlon of this series is well done. Each book presents a 
clear and logical development of the subject. The table of contents in 
the various books is clearly labeled. The specific instructional segments 
are headed in boldface print and give the student a logical order of 
material. There are many examples of good introductory, definitional, 
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illustrative, and summary sections which will aid in the student's com- 
prehension of the subject. The materials tend to have short, concise, 
and well-written paragraphs. Many units in the materials contain written 
summaries, but this practice is somewhat inconsistent, especially at the 
lower levels. Another aspect of the organization is the presence of a 
plan by which the concepts and skills are to be developed. Some skills 
are presented in an orderly progression. 

Interspersed throughout most of the materials are questions, utilized 
as part of tlie organizational plan of this program. Several types of 
questions appear on almost every page. It is possible that this mixture 
of content and questions could pose problems in reading comprehension for 
the student. Except for the lower levels, questions assume a major role 
in the main format of the program. Generally, however, the questions are 
excellent learning aids. Labeled according to their difficulty by a 
symbol, the questions allow for individualizing if the teacher desires to 
do so. The questions span the levels of reasoning, focus on low-level 
understanding, and require students to synthesize and evaluate subject 
matter, with more emphasis on cognitive development rather than on affective 
learning. Literal, interpretative, and applied meanings are also evident 
by the variety of questions provided. Through the questions a number of 
tasks are presented for the students to complete. These range from 
designing retrievel charts to completing exercises dealing with values 
and problem solving. 
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Illustrative materials are used effectively in the program. They 
aid in the comprehension of the materials; many are very appealing and. 
relate directly with the material. The pictures are of all types: some 
are actual shots and depict factual people and places; others are drawn 
illustrations and art prints. All the materials are colorful and 
evident throughout the books. An interesting feature of the illustrative 
materials is the use of metric measurements on maps, graphs, and diagrams. 

The teaching aids are organized well, but they involve a lot of 
reading on the part of the teacher. The teachers' guides are divided 
into chapters which identify the concepts and objectives to be developed. 
Background information is included. This will be helpful for the teacher 
in developing the subject matter. Helpful ideas for conceptual development 
are not evident in the guides, but notes on the many questions are given 
with appropriate page-number reference. No alternative instructional 
suggestions are provided for different types of students, but the teacher 
can select specific questions in the context for individualizing instruction. 
The directory of resource materials is more than adequate and includes a 
wide range of both supplementary aids and multi-media materials. 

In summary, this program spans a wide range of concepts covering each 
of the social science disciplines, but several shortcomings regarding the 
students' reading abilities and comprehension of subject matter are 
apparent . 



Reviewer //13 
The Social Sciences - Concepts and Values 

Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich 

In the social studies series, ^rhe Social Sciences - Concepts and 
Values (Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich) a number of linguistic factors 
are evident throughout the entire program. According to the Fry Readability 
Formula, there is some discrepancy among different books as to their 
appropriateness for the intended grade level. Several readability 
examples from this series were conducted. The results indicate that the 
material is above grade level. 

A positive feature of most of the six books is the appropriate 
recognition of new vocabulary. Words are highlighted in the context, and 
definitions are given. Words are either in bold print or in italicized 
form, but, generally, easy to identify. Many words are defined, and 
pronunciations are given immediately after the word. A valuable feature 
is a glossary listing social science terms with their definitions; page 
numbers are also listed indicating where more information can be obtained. 
There are instances where new vocabulary in the context needs further 
development. One example is in level five where the word ^'tranquility" is 
used but no def inition given. 

Another useful feature is the use of alternative non-reading activities, 
evident in the teacher's guide, and helpful in developing better comprehension 
of the reading materials. A number of words representing new vocabulary 
can also be identified as social science concepts. In several cases 
throughout the program, these vocabulary-type concepts are either quite 
complex or too numerous. 




Inconsistency is found in the conceptual factors analyzed. For 
the most part, conceptual levels are generally appropriate for the intended 
grade levels, but in some instances concepts are introduced, defined, and 
explained in a few short paragraphs. An example occurs when the Industrial 
Revolution in the United States is introduced and covered in five pages. 
Within this short span, the student is introduced to specific ideas such 
as the division of labor, immigration issues and problems, social class 
differences, and labor unions. Under the immigration area, words like 
**Serbia^* and "Orthodox" are only mentioned and would be rieaningless to the 
student. In another example, the student must cope — within four pages — 
with such concepts as "separation of power" and "checks and balances." 

In addition, vocabulary presented is related but may prove difficult 
for many students. Terms like "Congress," House of Representatives," 
national government," and "Supreme Court" are presented in the same 
reading. At the upper levels these new concepts are not well developed. 

The series attempts to integrate the social sciences with a variety 
of concepts. It is evident there are quick shifts in discipline thrusts. 
The student is moved quickly from cultural comparison, to resources, to 
economics, then to government. It is most important that the teacher follow 
the guide. The guides cover each concept page by page. If the teacher does 
not follow the series closely, the result may be lack of comprehension 
by the student. 
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Although there is some evidence that the series introduces students 
to the concept of time, more emphasis should be placed on developing this 
concept. One needs to raise the question about how much understanding 
students have acquired at certain grade levels regarding both definite 
and indefinite time concepts. 

Each book in the series has a table of contents which identifies the 
unit concept with its corresponding chapters. The organization indicates 
a well-balanced development of subject matter, apparent at all levels. 
At the upper levels there are instructional headings to help the student 
understand the material. Well-written summaries are not evident at any 
level, and specific introductory and definitional sections are only slightly 
evident • 

Questions for better understanding are somewhat evident through the 
series. The questions at the upper levels are inserted at the end of the 
content material and focus on value areas; opinion questions allow for 
divergent thinking. Special sections also allow students to get into some areas 
of investigation which are valuable for students in helping them acquire 
some excellent skills. Each unit in the series encourages students to 
reflect on materials covered and on past experiences by asking them appro- 
priate questions. Each of these sections has questions which span a 
hierarchy of questioning levels. 

Students are to engage at the literal level of understanding but also . 
to predict, suggest and evaluate. There are some interesting supplementary 
readings in the materials which allow the student to focus on the specific 
concepts being developed. 
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At the end of the unit, students are asked to engage in some difficult 
act:ivities. With ef fective instruction , these activities could be com- 
pleted and good comprehension could resu],t. As the student progresses 
through the series, there is a change of print which allows for gradual 
growth in reading. 

Illustrations are effectively utilized at all levels. They are quite 
useful, as they aid in the comprehension of the presented material. At 
grade one, illustrations are done well and utilized with good questions. 
The picutes and accompanying questions focus on different levels of thinking. 
Some of the maps used are not as effective as they might be. In the grade 
four textbook, material is presented on the Lewis and Clark Expedition, but 
no map is evident to help the student. 

The teaching aids are clear and convenient to use. The guides for 
each grade level have useful ideas for developing each concept /theme. They 
offer the teacher variations so that individual differences can be 
accommodated. In addition, activity books are offered for upper grades, and 
these provide for some interesting classroom activities which can be easily 
interrelated with the particular text. Each level has a multi-media 
approach built into the text and teacher's guide. Aids include prints, 
teaching tests, and sound filmstrips which constantly allow for flexibility 
in using this series. 
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The Holt Databank System 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston 

One is generally impressed with the wide variation of materials 
provided by the Holt Databank System: A Social Science Program . The pro- 
gram includes a textbook at each level and an accompanying teacher's guide. 
In addition, the program has a databank with information on each level. 
The information is packaged and includes both print and non-print materials. 
The databank has many unique features such as simulation, datacards, data 
masters, and the conventional filmstrips and cassettes. 

In reviewing the linguistic factors of the program, the Fry Readability 
Formula was used to determine grade level of the reading materials. At 
the lower levels, the program is appropriate to the intended grade levels. 
At the upper levels, there is considerable inconsistency. In various 
sections of the three upper textbooks, the reading is somewhat difficult for 
comprehension. It is evident at all grade levels that new vocabulary 
development is lacking in the student's textbook. New words are not 
identified in italicized form or in a boldface format. In only a few instances 
are new words defined in the context of the materials. The teacher must 
rely on the teacher's guide to stress any new terms; important words are 
identified in the guide. More emphasis on consistency is needed so that 
students can be made aware of the introdudtion of new words, 

The use of a glossary is best evident at the upper levels of the 
series. The glossaries include specialized and technical vocabulary arranged 
alphabetically. In addition to the definition of the term, there is also 
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pronunciation help. Some inconsistency is evident among several levels. 
In level six of the series, each word is presented with pronunciation, 
definition, and a page reference where the word can be found in the textbook. 
Another level does not include the same type of aid for the student. 

Conceptual factors generally are not strong in this series- The 
level of the concepts presented is generally not appropriate for the intended 
grade level. One positive aspect is the appearance of concepts presented 
deductively and inductively. 

The series presents interesting concepts, but the reader is led through 
them quickly because they are not adequately developed. The series uses a 
story approach to explain concepts a bit more fully. This seems fairly 
consistent. At the lower levels, the major ideas are not highlighted in 
any manner, but at the upper levels they are. These ideas are color coded 
and follow the table of contents in an organized manner. Another positive 
feature of this series is that new concepts are developed effectively through 
examples and illustrations. 

Overall, this series is organized for logical development of the 
subject matter. The entire series presents the units, chapters, and table 
of contents in a clear format. In the upper levels, sub-headings give 
direction and highlight the reading selections. The lower levels do not 
present any sub-headings or instructional aspects to aid in understanding 
the subject. The use of introductory and summary sections is not evident, 
but there is discussion of them in the teacher's guide. There is no area 
in the organization of the material that gives the reader an overview or 
summary to help organize the material. 
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There is much In the teacher guides relating to learning aids. Very 
little is evident in the textbook at any level. Due to the variety of the 
Databank, learning aids as questions rvL* tni^ks for the reader are eliminated 
in the textbook. The guides preser^ goals and concept development sections 
and both inductive and deductive skill development. There are guides for 
introducing reading skills, but many are Just specifically related to 
reading and questioning experiences. 

Many attractive pictures are presented throughout the series. At 
the lower levels , pictures are appealing and can be used effectively to 
teach subject matter. At the upper levels of this series, the illustrations 
are helpful but aren't used as an aid in comprehending the material. A 
mixture of maps, graphs, and charts are presented in the series. 

Supplemental.,, r-.^-i^n/ag aids are most valuable in a series like this. 
They encompass a wealth of information, and the guides have a day-to-day 
plan for the teacher. Helpful ideas are offered for concept development. 

To be most effective the teacher and student should have easy access 
to the various materials which make up the databank program. 




Reviewer //13 
Windows on Our World 

Houghton and Mifflin 

On the basis of some evaluative criteria for reviewing materials, 
Windows on Our World (Houghton Mifflin) meets most of the specific areas. 
This is a social studies series combining appropriate reading levels and 
content selection in a most interesting format. The series utilizes many 
types of "daily living*' topics which should increase the development of 
a child's self-concept. In addition, the materials appear to be written 
to accommodate the elementary student in a successful way. 

This series is generally appropriate for each grade level. The Fry 
Readability Formula was used to determine level of readability, and only 
minor exceptions were detected. Two upper levels did indicate a slightly 
higher grade level than that for which the books were written. Almost 
all elementary students would find the linguistic patterns in the different 
books appropriate for understanding the content. 

Each level progressively expands on the length of the sentences and 
on the amount of vocabulary introduced. Overall vocabulary development is 
treated very well and is evident in a number of ways. At the upper levels, 
words are identified, defined and attempts are made at building vocabulary 
skills. Level one does not highlight new vocabulary in the student textbook, 
but words are to be introduced for each lesson. One would utilize the 
teacher's manual in developing new vocabulary. There is a vocabulary 
section at the end of levels one and two. These are presented in a picture 
dictionary format. 
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At the upper level, new words are presented in boldface print. There 
are also many instances where the word is followed by a parenthesis which 
identifies the pronunciation for the student. A plus factor for the 
books ac the upper levels is that new words are defined in context for 
the student. The teacher manuals provide for vocabulary development 
throughout most of che daily lessons at each level. Essential words for 
helping to teach the subject are identified for the teacher. 

Except for levels one and two, all the books present a very valuable 
glossary. Important words and terms are listdd with a definition of the 
term and a page number where the student can find out more about the word 
or term. A number of these glossary words do not appear in bold print 
no:: are they given with any pronunciation in the context of the material. 

Concepts are presented both deductively and inductively. There are 
examples of both factors evident in the series. At almost all levels, the 
concepts presented are appropriate for development. Throughout the series 
the concepts build upon each other and provides for easier understanding. 
The materials do this well, and the assumptions made regarding prior levels 
of concepts are quite evident. The student is presented with stories and 
pictures to help develop the more abstract concepts. Each level does this 
most effectively. There are numerous examples where stories and pictures 
are incorporated into the material to help the student relate the concept 
with a personal experience. In the lower levels, students are presented 
a concept and then are given a variety of experiences in the text to better 
develop the concept. 
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This series is organized for logical development of the material. 
This is shown by the table of contents and the units and chapters within 
each level. The first two levels give only a general outline of the 
content, but the other levels identify specific topics, sections, or 
chapters with the appropriate page number. The specific units appear to 
be developed so that the student can comprehend the subject easily. The j 
units and chapters provide for an introduction of the material which gives 
the student an overview. Many units and chapters begin by reviewing with 
the reader what has just been studied. This appears to help the student 
see a continuing flow of subject matter development. Although questions 
and appropriate tasks are often presented for the student to help pull 
ideas together, one minor shortcoming is the lack of consistent summaries 
in the various units. 

The learning aids are quite good in this series. Starting at the 
lowest level and continuing through the series, many questions are presented 
for the reader. The questions are most helpful for developing the various 
concepts presented. They are found within the context of the material and 
at the end of a paruicular section. The questions at the end of the 
various sections allow for summarization of the material. The questions 
appear to span the different levels of reasoning. The student is exposed 
to literal, interpretive, and applied types of questioning processes. 

The usage of Illustrative materials is an asset. Readers are pre- 
sented with pictures, charts, maps, graphs, and time lines in a most 
appealing format. It is evident that these aids are all included to increase 
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comprehension of the subject. This is especially true at levels one 
and two. Some form of illustrative material is found on almost every 
page, and this is appealing to many students. The inclusion of these 
illustrative aids relates directly to the understanding of the subject. 
The teaching manuals provided for the teacher include the use of the 
illustrative aids in the strategies for opening, developing, and concluding 
the lessons. 

The teacher's guide is exceptional in providing extra materials for 
the text. Each section provides for daily lessons with strategies for 
developing the content. Teachers are given unit objectives and background 
first. Then specific lessons are presented with performance objectives, 
materials, vocabulary focus and strategies and ideas for individualizing 
other related experiences. A variety of evaluation guidelines are available 
for each level. There are pre and post tests provided for the teacher, 
and informal evaluation experiences are also included. 

Additional supplementary aids in this series are the Social Studies 
Skill Masters for the various levels, and activity cards and books for 
levels three through six can be purchased. These supplementary aids can 
all be useful. 

Windows on Our World appears to be a social studies series which will 
help the elementary student in acquiring the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes presented in a most varied and meaningful way. 
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Reviciwur ?/14 



The Makin.q of Our Anierlc^i 



Allyn and Bacon 



Concepts and Inquiry does an adequate job of showing the multi- 
ethnic and multiracial nature of American society, especially as it 
developed hiscorically and especially in Grades K through 4. The 
program does give less weight to the idea of "one out of many" as a 
whole than to the idea of "one." Because Grades 5 and 6 review world 
history, they touch on the character of American society as such only 
occasionally and indirectly; 

A brief description of the program by topics is helpful. "Early 
Childhood" and first grade materials emphasize children's immediate 
social world of family and school. Kindergarten materials also in- 
clude children from Japan, Mexico, England, and Nigeria, while first 
grade booklets offer our nation's capital, and explorers from Marco 
Polo to Estevan to Glenn. In the second grade a) American communities 
are followed by b) Alaska and the Eskimos, and Australia and the 
Aborigines; and c) then by six types of American communities from grain 
farming (Webster, Iowa) to steel making (Pittsburgh). Grade 3 covers 
Anerican histiory to roughly 1900, followed by a semester on "The 
Met roju^l i t .in Conimun i. I y . " Grade 4 focuses on "Agriculture," "Industry," 
and an area study of India. Grades 5 and 6 move from ancient civili- 
7.ations through history in many parts of the world to roughly 1900, 
along with area studies of Latin America and the Middle East. 
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CofMiUis |»ti tiir<'s and drnwiriKs in K-A niacerials sjinw Lhe d I ve ns 1 1 i 
and commonalities nmong the iXmoricnn people. Indeed, by tirade 2 the 
text a.sks children to state some wavs in which all people are alike 
and different. Especially do the pictures present such a state of 
affairs as proper and normal. 

Accord Lnu; to pictures in K-4 materials, our people live in big and 
small f ami lie.-; , lieaded by both parents, or by only a father, or mother, 
or l; randj^a rent , or even by foster or adopting parents, and with and 
without live-in ^r eindparents . Families live in a wide array of 
dwellings: (;ld apartments in crowded urban areas; farm houses; Zuni 
"apartment houses;** new high-rise buildings; shacks; duplexes; pleasant 
s ingle- f ami ] y houses; mobile homes; igloos, company houses; and more. 

Our people buy things in supermarkets and shopping centers; Good- 
will Thrift stores; Greek restaurants, book stores; and several kinds 
of ethnic grocery stores. 

American live in many kinds of communities, from Yakima, Washington, 
to "Prof^ress City," to Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 

Moreover, our people our old, as well as middle-aged and young, and 
even occasionally physically handicapped. 

These materials show blacks and whites, Chicanos and probably 
other Laiinos, people of Asiatic origins, and Native American Indians, 
along with others less visibly identified. 

Rlacks and whites are pictured in many kinds of roles. Blacks, like 
whites, may be mayors, doctors and dentists, teachers, arid military 
officers, for example, as well as workers in other sorts of occupations, 
some of lesser status. 
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The proi-;!*.'!!!! as a whole ^ives a ^ood deal nF attention to the con- 
tributions of outstanding /\mericans; many blacks from many walks of 
life figure in these lists: from Benjamin Banneker to Harriet Tubmcin 
to Thure;ood Marshall. Martin Luther King, Jr., Frederick Douglass, 
and Malcolm X are all there somewhere. 

Blacks are also present in the major movements of i\merican history: 
as fighters in the Revolution and Civil War; as settlers, cowhands, and 
scouts in opening the West; as workers in the growing urban areas, for 
example . 

Text material discusses slavery at every grade level, 1 through 6, 
in more detail in the later grades. To encourage empathy children are 
asked how they would feel were they taken from their homes and enslaved. 
For tlie most part, however, the text tells children: the first blacks 
were bond servants, later made slaves; slaves, both skilled workers and 
field hands, were badly treated and wrongly denied their freedom: and 
blacks tried to escape to freedom. While the text shows slaveowners 
as occasionally troubled by the immorality of slavery, the text also 
shows an impressive Southern plantation house "made possible by the 
cotton gin and slavery." In Grade 6, one part of the treatment of 
Western imperialism in Africa is the international slave trade and the 
Middle Passage, along with a clear diagram and a picture of a Middle 
Passage slave ship. (The effects of European and Arabic slave traders 
on Africa — and a respectful treatment of the Ganda people — are also 
inc luded . ) 
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Cradf \ liIsLiiry rfviews chu denial of civil rit^hts to blacks after 
the Civil War and asks cliiJdren to find out more nearly current changes 
Finch as the Civil Rights Act of 196A . Children are told tliat even 
today Af r; -<f\mer i cans still do not have all the rights of wliites and 
are still struK,i;ling for these rights. Blacks moved to cities in search 
of jobs and opportunities because post-Civil War blacks were poor. Many 
are still poor. Some of these same points are repeated here and there 
throughout; the program. The text speaks forthright ly about both injustice 
to blacks and their contributions in spite of it. 

Several groups of Native /American Indians, of not cleary explained 
but different culture areas, appear in all the early grade level-s , in 
greater detail by (Jrade A. Indians are usually shown as the first: 
inhabitants of an area. They engaged in farming as well as hunting. 
Those in tlie Southwest irrip-ted crops. Children qre asked to compare 
Iroquois and Pueblo culture. Children are told that wh; te settlers drovi 
Indians from Indian land; that white diseases killed off Indians, that 
treaties "l)roke down,*' and the like. Differenc»es in ways of u'sinj> land, 
to some extent in ways of life, brou^tht culture confiict, an explicit 
concept to he learned. Students are occasionally asked to compare 
settlers' views with Indians*. The story of the Indians is a "sad one,'* 
with "mucli cruelty on both sides." A number of famous Indian."; come Into 
the texts from time to time, Samoset and Squanto and Saciij awea , for 
example, thou>?:h Blackhawk, and Sequoia and the Cherokee^ are not ^,Us.-ussed 
directly. Cliildren are asked to find out about Chief Joseph, Cr^ic^y Ilt^rse ^ 
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Will Ro't'ers, and a fc'W others who appear on lists of outstandinL' Aniericans. 
From Inilians havo c'-jme names of American states, tov^7ns, and rivers, and 
such familiar words "canoe." All in all, however, American Indians 
are povrra>»-:d more as victims than as people whose cultui'e may still 
en j-ch American life. 

Less attention goes to other visibly identifiable people. Mexican 
AjTiericans are mentioned as early settlers of the Southwest. Along with 
American expansion and the Mexican War, Grade 3 students are asked, 
but not supplied with information, about differences between "Mexican 
and Anglo-American cultures," that is, culture conflict. 

Latin American citizens are included in the Grade 6 area study of 
Latin America: Mexican American culture is tied to the respectful and 
fuller accounts of the history and culture of Mexico itself. Words in 
our language, foods on our tables, bilingual education, migrant farm 
workers, and Senator Montoya all get some mention, as does Cesar Chavez 
and the farm workers' boycott. Fewer pages go to Puerto Ricans . Unfair 
treatment of Hispanic Americans; their difficulties with language and 
with lack of skills; andlpoverty figure in this area study and very 
occasionally elsewhere. 

A ft>w l.itin(\-; are among the names of contributors to America: Henry 
Con/.alrs and Koht-rio Clemente, for example. 

Although people o\' Asian stock appear in pictures of city streets, 
family life, and work activities, they figure only briefly in the prose 
of the text: for example, as labor for the transcontinental railroad. 
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llucauiu* wIilU's did not iintlu r.s t and Chlneae ciilCure, whlLoH pas.sed 
several discriminatory laws, exampJcH of rulLurc cunfllcL'. Oily an 
octtasional pfrsun of Oriental background appears on 11.4 Lh of outsLandin^^ 
contributors to /\mcricn. The "relocation" of Japanese -Americans is 
omitted riinco V/orld War It is omitted. 

Otber fthnLc >; roups are less distinct. For the most part, they 
are immigrants. According to the texts for CJrades 3 and A, the American 
people come from every continent and many countries. Five pictures make 
clear the ethnic diversity of our people. The multi-ethnic character 
of the IhirLeun CoJonles is obscure, and several groups of current new- 
comers i-^.et scanty notice, E::pecially are immigrants portrayed as city 
workers attracted by jobs In growing industry. The text is frank about 
their hardships and difficulties. Pictures show slums and sweatshops. 
Youngsters are told that big cities still have "nationality groups" which 
have helped newcomers and kept old ways alive. "Many of these nationality 
ways have become part of American life." Nevertheless, immigrant ways 
were sources of "culture shock" and "culture conflict." Students are 
asked whether it is good to have many different kinds of people in big 
cities and what problems follow therefrom. 

Moreover, students conclude their Grade 3 study of metropolitan 
communities by investigating their own* Using the comprehensive set of 
cjuestions which have served as the framework for studying all communities, 
children are to ,i;ather information not only about such matters as climate 
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and oconomlc ba.su, but aJeuj al^ouL i)iinp|fj and ihcfir roll^'louH and 
nationaJity groups. Students are to idontLfy city prol)lcmH Lnc^ludLn^ 
"unfair treatmc»nt of some ji;roups," what is belnyj; done about these pro- 
blems % and what more could bo dom^. 

Texts do list many persons of diverse ethnic <'i'',ins amonR the 
outstanding; contributors to our nation who are wortii children's invest- 
igation. All in all, however, materials suggest that diversity is more 
a source of problems to be dealt with fairly than a source of cultural 
wealth . 

/\in(,'rLcan people are of diverse religious faiths; especially and 
respectfully are they any of several sorts of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews. Both pictures and text show synagogues and churches, including 
parochial schools, as everyday community, institutions. However, the 
texts do little to explain to children specific points of religious 
observance, about which youngsters often have questions. Other religions, 
as well as these three, figure appropriately as aspects of world history 
and area studies. The area study of the Middle East, by way of illustration, 
describes the beliefs of Muslims and Jews. It explains the meaning of 
prejudice, especially against Jews; and includes the Holocaust, called 
bluntly * murder" and "dreadful." At several spots throughout the program 
youngsters are to learn that many of our people come to America for 
religious freedom, a right to which we are all entitled. 
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Ksprjfl.a 1 ly at Or^'ulus '\ nuii A, t:h()U)'h al: uUiuwI^nro, docM 

t:h»» urtn'raiii conMldLM- roniiully tiui (!on f 1 l.c!t:s anioni', lUo cllvtM-Ho u.raiiiiH 
of our uaMoa. "Uu la I ruuMH , " a word plain to r.hlldrun, Is Lhu Kirm 
usQd, all:lu.iu.i.;li "rat'L^an," "d I.simM m ( uat: I.on , " and "culluru aonl-Ucl" alno 
appear. /Vnt'i-Ioa Is madt' up of many MroupH oC puojilu, cdindma are lo.ld, 
who dlffLir in skin c:o:ior, 1 any-uia|.'.o , cuntoms, re.l L).'.i an , and how much 
money they have. SomGLimcs members of one j^ruup treat other groups 
unfairlv. ("lUacdc people in the city often have the hardest problems 
of all.") Children are asked to find out about Jewish Americans , Afro- 
Americans, Mexican Americans, and five other ^^roups and to decide whether 
they havo been treated unfairly. Students are also asked why it is unfair 
to judji;e people by their characteristic "differences** and what can be 
done about unfairness. 

On the whole, the program is non-sexist. Through the first four 
grades women and girls appear in pictures, photographs, and diagrams 
]ust as do men and boys. Women and men, girls and boys were, for example, 
Puritans, pioneers, and immigrants. To explain "business partnership" 
and "corporation," the text presents Bea, Harry, and Dan who run a 
lemonade stand. On a modem Iowa grain farm, Mr. Hanson and his son 
work the field machinery, while Mrs. Hanson keeps the farm's business 
accounts. Both girls and boys ask questions in several texts to find out 
about metropolitan communities and the like. Women are included in the 
list of outstanding American contributors and achievers. Although men 
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(jiiliuiiii|M?r wniiini on tl)i»i»t' llMtn, Lt. Im well Id rcMnoml)i-T llinl Moi'ial rt^lcM 
ciHHl^ni'd lu wnmcn liavi* ord I ri»ir I 1 y iinu'liuhul ilm acli i fivnuuMit n»(|nlrtul Co 
"make i\w 1 Iml." 

The iv>:l iihowM Loilay's v>/(miu?u In a varl.oLy of r(^1.0H. 'riu.»y ai'o. luoL'hc'rs 
and Mlio|>|)or'; , lo lu' snfo. Tlu'V also carry on luarkot: riMUjarcli and 
unv»lnoorinK automob ILo indiustry; serve as mnnicLpal T i ru f i ^litiars ; 

sit on inibl l(' ntilLtiy comni Lss ions and c.itiy counn i. Is , Women and mtin liold 
higher status jobs — teachers, mayors, doctors — and a multitude of other 
lohs as well. OLrls play baseball with boys, and women vote as do men. 
However, little attention ftoes to the chanj^ing roles of girls and boys, 
men and women. 

The requirements of reviewing the history of the-world in Grades 5 
and 6 makes consideration of women's roles difficult since little can 
be treated fully or Ln depth. Women's roles are as indistinct, for 
example, Ln ancient Greece as under the Manchu Dynasty. The text does 
include \>/omen in pictures; to illustrate, an Egyptian pharaoh and queen; 

Scheherezade , who also figures in astor>^ Renaissance paintings; Oueen 
Elizabeth; and a Seventeenth Century Japanese scene. 

The area studies of India, Latin America, and the Middle East for 

Grades 4, 3, and 6 also include women in the ample supply of pictures. 
Physical geography, history, and economic development largely crowd out 
women's roles. Still, a woman teacher in a village in India explains the 
role of education, and machismo gets attention in the text discussion of 
Mexico. In the studv of the Middle East both David Ben-Gurion and Golda 
Meir loom large cimong Israelis. The role of women in traditional Muslim 
society Is described as a part of religious custom, in the past unquestioned 
("An American girl might ask, "Why . . .") though now only some women 
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wuar vo L l.s . 

Laiiv',iin,j,u In tlif LuxL: Is aon-HuxlsL. Typical arc* Miuih wortl.s a.s 
"pt^opli'/' "human ad vlmiIu ru /' "iiu'ii and womcMi 'V^' i'-'^^'^ » " "wo/' "I'annor.s," 
*'wurk(.M*M," .uhl "chl Idri'u," 

Mlmi and vnmiuMi , ^Lrl.a and boys, are cJi^ar.Ly "thai-o" Ln the aocLal 
world of i)asL and iM'usent, though tlieir L'oLe.s Ln oui" society are not 
tliti Bubjc'cL of serious study, 

In a sense, tlie pro^r:un may be called global education because it 
includes peoples and countries from all over the world. Their history, 
to be sure, r.ets the major consideration, but the present is not omitted. 
In another sense, tiie program sees other cultures too often through 
Western or /Vnerlcan eyes to be "global." However, the emphasis on other 
lands and other times makes it likely that children can find their 
forebears in their social studies texts. 

A look at the basic character of the program Vv^ill contribute to 
unders t cinding its picture of society. Although the program bears the 
title, Concepts and Inquiry , the program is stronger on concepts than 
on inquiry, if inriuiry means learning to figure things out for yourself. 
Most objectives are stated in terms of what is to be known, as dis- 
tinguished from abilities in thinking and valuing. Concepts are drawn 
from all the social sciences, especially history. The program aims to 
build up many concepts: immigrants, technology, keelboat, mixed economy, 
national ism, culture shock, culture conflict, developing and developed 
natfons, and winter wheat , for cx;inipie. Many concepts tlie program includes 
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without miit'h opportunity for actual (iuvelopmon t. . Major conocjptfi do 
indeed infl.ucincu. the solection of information, but they share that 
Function with the chosen topics. "The ability ... to apply the con- 
cept to the topic is a measure of . . . attainment." The program covers 
a ^reat mass of both concepts and particular information. 

The roie of values is not explicity discussed in program descrip- * 
tions. However, vdlues do appear in the prose of the texts, sometimes 
as explicit, sometimes as covert, statements of good and bad; sometimes 
as matters which have both "advantages" and "disadvantages"; and 
occasionally as questions which children are to examine themselves. 
Though "practical judgment" is endorsed ("What would you do?" or '*What 
would you have done?" "Why?"), the kind of structure students need to 
develop abilities in decision-making is rarely offered. 

Instructional materials are arranged by grade level, with both 
sequence and continuity. However, since texts are available in sturdy 
booklets, they may be used flexibly for one Rrade level or another to 
fit student abilities. The sheer quantity of materials may require 
teachers' selecting parts and omitting others. Text booklets with 
culminating units and/or reviews, a few filmstrips and vocabulary building 
exercises also came with the program. Teacher Guides for each text include 
at least some suggestions for teaching, and an annotated bibliography 
of films, filmstrips, charts, songbooks, recordings, books for children, 
and the like. 
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Til i ?i p r()v,rMii) dnps iiiriku r 1 r t. liat: Aiiu'« r I c^aii M(U' I v. t. y li/is hiMMi mndo 
bv prnpli' wild CciiiH' I'iMuii iiu'inv pari m o!' I-Iu' world niul llinl. Nat ive AintTliMin 
Iruli aiui iM' I'lMkiiiHui wi»n^ aln-ady Iumhi, Clilldrtui ari-^ to kinrn that opportiiu I ly 
ouvfjil t i» Ih' opLMi to all, M.liu)rl.t:y ^'.iTMipr. an' d IsruiMMiul with roHpor.t ; 
tholr ac'h i C'ViMiit'ui ?; aro acknow I edj^^ini and the ufriuzls of Injustlco plal.nly 
statL'd. Still minority ^'.riiupH aro viewed mora as a source oP problems 
to bf dealt with than a source ol' cultural vi.^!;or, 
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llarcourr, l^rniu^ aiul .Un'Miuiv i eh 

Tj|>\..l'>'^'j I 'l^Lli-lli-i-Jl' (!nn(!opLH aiul Va I u<.\s , llarcoiuM: , Wnwv , 

.lovatiovl.clu liU'., diujM aa aduriuaLt^ J t)li , (:liuuvJ» wll:li mouh? uvnk H|uitH» 
In pi. ctiiri.li)' Ihv j) I iir/i I. L.st; i.c charactuM' of l.lio Ainnrioau inuiiuty - and of 
the v^orUl at largo. 

Th I s r»-'v i t'w I (uik.q f t rst at tlie gune ra 1 tone and Ikus 1 c orp.ani^.nt i on 
of tlia [iro^ram and than moves to a discussion of more particular 
character Lst Lcs . 

From primary grades on cliildren are expected to learn that all human 
beings are botli alike and different. That Anerlcan people - and people 
elsewhere - are of diverse racial and ethnic origins is amply clear in 
pictures, print, accompanying filmstrips, and other instructional materials 
as well as in learning activities. Blacks, whites, Chicanos and other 
Latin /Xmoricans, Native American Indians, those from one Asian country or 
another and the Middle East appear throughout the program, some more 
frequently than others, oftentimes mixing in everyday situations. Such 
mixing is i:;lioi^ as natural and normal. 

/Vs a whoie, the program emphasises botli the commonalities in American 
culture and wliatever may be the close-to-home aspects of children's own 
social worlds. Excepting American Indians, our many sub-cultural groups 
arc treated in the texts as immigrants who have become Americans, though 
many have kept some of their older ways. However, a number of activities 
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do a.sk students to find out about sub-groups in their own communities 
and Co tiiink ah(;ut diversity <is enhancing the quality of life. Such 
ai:tLvLties, ti^-'Jitlv related as tliey are to the text, may liave more reality 
to children than Jo printed [lages . Native Anic^rican Indians are 

considered, iheiu^i! not as inim i.>; rants , and more ful Iv and perliaps more 
sympat he t i ca I 1 V than i;tiicr ;;ronj')S. Moreover, it is clear that respect 
should he aceorcled and opportunities open Co ali. 

Tf!.' pr'^-.raMi lOt^ises on trie development of concepts, skills, and 
values. i'rli ai t-ivities and inst ruc:t 1 onal materials are designed to 
build kev conrefjts i a the social sciences, including history. Units 
(exce[)t at t. hc: k inde r'j;arten level) are organized around ^'conceptual 
schemes", each lar.^oly, tliough not entirely, drawn from one of the 
disciplines: anthropology, sociology, geography, economics, and political 
science. flist^jry supplies a great portion of the specific information 
from which social science concepts are built: United States history in 
I^Gvels i through ' ) , and world history in I^vel 6. Much specific infor- 
mation describes other cultures; this program has a clear global 
perspective. Much is to be dra\m from children's own everyday world. The 
wide raiige of specific infonnation makes for rich comparisons and contrasts 
in building roneepts. However, the concept determines the specific 
information included; thus the black civil ri-h. movement, for example, 
is used to develop the concept, "[>olitical behavior", rather than to 
picture the black experience of the last decades. 
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Social stiidlfs skills and viiliios arc an inLoy.raJ part ol t lie niothods 
of inquiry throiigli which concepts arc developed. Gathering evidence by 
observing, readinp,, interviewing, and recording; class i fy infj; ; labeling; 
comparing and contrasting are stressed in the primary grades. Along 
with these the middle grades also include foming and testing hypotheses, 
analyzing social problems, proposing alternatives and predicting con- 
sequences, l^iile primary levels emphasize awareness of ''self" and "other 
selves", hevels 3 through 6 ask children to recognize other people's 
values, an to clarify their own. 

Map, charts, pictures, films and filmstrips, stories and other forms 
of print, graphs, diagrams, and still more are regularly sources of data, 
as are children Vs experiences and investigations. 

Units ordinarily a) begin with some fairly concrete activity; b) 
move into several sub-sections, usually containing content from several 
time periods, cultures, or places; and c) end with activities related to 
children's oi>/r\ social world. Further information about those periods or 
cultures is added in succeeding sub-sections or units. Thus concepts, 
Invest Iv'.aL Ion , Thinking, and valuing develop coherently in each unit. Tone 
and organization of the program in mind, tills review turns to more 
part i cn 1 .1 r .is[)L'i-t m . 

Rare appears explicitly at the beginnings of both hevel 5 and Level 
6 for two concepts: "adaptation" for the former and "variability" for 
the lanter. Children are expected to see that race refers to genetic 
and/i'r p[ivsir:^l traits and that as a means of grouping people race is 
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a largely arbitrary classification. Thus children are shown that tiie 
Idea, race, t-xplains little, and far less then culture. Several 
activities ask children tc) make this point their own. In Level 6 the 
major oxainplo anion several is tlmt of two boys of Japanese stock, one 
JapaiR'st' and one .Xnierican, who learn their respective nationVs cultural 
wavs. (Thf ;Vjnorii:an has learned a litrle, but very little, of Japanese 
sub-cuUural ciia ract e r is t i cs . ) In further, typical activities children 
are tu ^■ou..iJv'f whether it is better to join a club of their o\m cultural 
and racial v, roup or one open to ail, and to investigate the holidays of 
many /^nleri(.:an cu 1 1 u ra I /rac i a I roups. 

•%TiLle it is true that skin color is not better than size of ears - 
a possible i:r iter ion offered in a question to children - either for 
class i fy iui/, peopie by race or for viewing people respectfully the materials 
skirt the i>oint that skin color is a means of labeling groups in American 
culture - and elsewhere. These levels do little to relate race to racism 
or to examine racism out loud. Ignoring racism is not enough. Fixed 
status and social mobility are concepts included in Ijevel 6, but the major 
information is drawn from Appalachia and the Indian caste system, both 
portrayed as eiianging. Both are related to an investigation of community 
action for anv kind of local betterment. However, neither fixed status 
nor social mobility is expiicitiy related to racism. Suggested activities 
do allow wise teachers to tie skin color to racism, fixed status, and 
mobility, but the materials per se do not do so plainly and helpfully. 
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Blacks, one major group in our multiracial society, are commonly 
included in information offered and in activities for investigating, 
thinking, and valuin.i;. To illustrate, an African culture is one of six 
"ar-'Md the world" cultures in the kindergarten program, (Several African 
cultures also appenr in later levels among the many others, past and 
present.) Level 1 asks children to develop an idea of ^'past" by seeing 
where fainllles came from: a black school teacher^s family in Cleveland 
once came from an African city, by way of a mechanized Georgia cotton 
farm. (So also did Chinese, Italian, and Irish come from, obviously, 
China, Italy, and Ireland.) Blacks reappear in Level 3 among colonial 
settlers and explorers, who must interact with new envit onments . Farmers 
and ironworkers, especially from West Africa, were brought to the early 
South, first as indentured servants. An activity in classifying information 
asks youngsters to place blacks, along with others, on a chart organizing 
"Who came," "Wliy," and "What They Found." Both Paul Cuffe and Roger 
Williams aim to change Puritan voting restrictions. 

Slavery is treated in Level 5 in a section on political organization 
as a means oi resolving conflict. Basic information in prose and picture 
shows antebellum slavery in a plantation-dominated society. A diagram of 
a Middle Pc>ssa\^,e sinve ship is there, although its small size makes it 
more of a drsi :n than a picture of human misery. Nat Turner gets a 
mention. Kn-dtTii-k Douglass is nn abolitionist. "Antislavery people 
sucroLlv rwided escaped slaves," though blacks are not mentioned as operators 
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in the underground r^iLlroad. The focus if^ on .slavr?ry treated as c-'-Vr 
political issue leading to the Civil War: a sout^^. of political conflict 
between North and South in PraminK the Constitution, settlement of the 
West, tariffs, and the like. Youngsters are to organize charts contrasting 
the differini^, interests of North and South. Children are also to 
invest ii^a tie oxamplos of special interests in their communities; local 
political minorities who want protection of their minority rights and 
locaJ [political, action groups. Although Lincoln is quoted as saying that 
defenders of slavery did not want to be slaves, the special interests of 
antebellum blacks and Iheir minority rights are largely omitted. They 
ought nbt to be. 

The post-Civil War period is also focused on political organization 
and decision making: problems of reconstruction and conditions for 
Southern blacks and whites contain familiar information. Students are 
to view the Black Codes from standpoints of white plantation owners, freed 
slaves, poor white farmers, and Northern factory workers. Blacks, says 
the text, though legally free, had nothing. 

In a sub-section developing a concept, "political behavior," youngsters 
are to compare the positions of Booker T. Washington and W.E.B. DuBols 
and to find out about the contributions of important black Anericans. 
Political activities of several black civil rights groups result in a response 
by the Executive (Truman desegrated the armed forces), the Supreme Court 
(Brown vs. Topeka) , and finally Congress (Martin Luther King and the 
Civil Rights Act of 196A) . Since children are to figure out why blacks 
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pressured first the executive and then the courts, students may come 
to respect black political ability. Pictures of two old-fashioned schools 
suggest inaccurately that separate was equal, and equally poor at that. 
Similar political behavior by Cesar Chavez and Chicanos, American Indians, 
and women^s groups follow briefly. Although investigating urban problems, 
crime and transportation, and thinking over values in using political 
power come next, these are focused on the political system, not on blacks. 
In this reviewer's judgment, treating the role of blacks largely in 
political terms is too narrow. The black experience, especially from the 
blacks' own frame of reference, ought to be given a more deeply human signif 
cance in Level 5. 

True, blacks in Level 6 are "the latest newcomers to cities." 
Segregation, students are told, was one cause of movements to cities, where 
discrimination made their lives still hard. This information is related 
to an investigation of such urban problems as slums and overcrowded schools, 
and to a try-out of teacher-planned and arbitrary discrimination. The 
text fosters the impression that through no fault of their own, blacks are 
poor and in low .status jobs. Many are, and children must recognize the 
results of tl Lsc. r iminat ion . But more ought to make plain that in t^pite of 
d i Kc r im I liar icjii , other blacks have achieved middle class status, higher 
education, and responsible professional and mcinagerial jobs out of their 
urban opportunities. 
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Avaiiahji' wiiM i lie f)rn^',ram ls a supp Lement/J ry pnperbacK on DiacK 
part if IptJt LO[i in Amt^rLcan life. Although this reviewer Judges it 
fuller and hflLer at promoting unde rs tand i.njj;, the paperback is .still 
not "mainstream" and hence not reviewed here. 

In form at Ion about blacks » as has been said, is selected partly 
for s i>_Mi i f Lcance Ln i tself and part ly for buildln)^ social science con- 
cepts, Si::;jlar selecLion criteria are in play for other groups. 

Native .Ancrican Indians are one of the six culture groups in the 
kinder^nrten program. SquanLo appears in Level 3 to help Pilgrims 
adapt to their environment. Differences between Indians' and English 
colonists' views of land - use versus ownership - follow in both text 
and role playing',. hater on students may compare forming the Constitution 
with fonnin^ the froquois Federation. 

In Ix-vel 4 children study the culture of Blackfoot Indians and 
compare the ways Blackfoot Indians learned their roles with how children 
themselves learn theirs. Children are likely to find Blackfoot values 
on sharini^ deserving of respect. U^ien students work up a skit on 18th 
century conflicting claims to western lands, they are told that Indian 
claims were i>.;nored. In developin^i; a' concept of social control in 
differing, cultures » students examine 19th century conflicts between Indian 
and western set tiers' ways » especially and a^ain on land use. Tecumseh's 
efforts; the Cherokee Trail of Tears, the Indian Removal Act; loss of 
buffalo herds for the Plains Indians; their "last stand" in the West; and 
broken treaties are all included. Activities are rich: role-playing 



conflicts, library investigations, modern Indian protest songs, reading 
a chief's ovvn statement, investigating present TV portrayals of Indians, 
and more, although all are tied, in the end, to changes in Indian 
culture, broken ^^omises and the need for changing laws and treaties 
in gent^ral, and then, conflict resolution in children's own lives, not 
Indians*. Sequoya's efforts to unite Indians by an alphabet arid to work 
with the government do appear, somewhat ineptly and briefly as one 
example of people's efforts to get government to act; other examples 
are building Western railroads and the farmers' Granges. 

Hopi. culture is studied in Level 5. The presentation of several 
facets of Hopi culture is respectful and full enough to allow children to 
see Hopi values and practices in Hopi terms, to compare these with 
children's own ways, and to consider carefully how much of Hopi culture 
should be preserved in the midst of the dominant modem world. 

The program gives much less explicit attention to Chicanos. Mexican 
village life is described in Ijevel 5 clearly enough to allow students to 
see Mexican ways. At the end of the sub-section, a Mexican ^ omes 
to Detroit. Children are to think through what he should do in his new 
culture, what they could do to help him, and what he could offer them. 
In Level 3 an immigrant from Mexico learns English in his American school, 
and in Level A an American girl learns Spanish to talk with her Spanish- 
speaking friend. As for blacks, a searchbook supplements the program. 
This suj>plement , too, offers fuller and respectful pictures. Especially 
does its hi Ungual character make it helpful. However, siiire it is not a 
"mainstream" program, it is not described here. 
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Out-loiui attention to otiier Spanish-speaking American groups, 
Puerto HI cans or Cubans, for example, occurs only rarely. However, 
revolutions for independence in Latin America and Africa, particularly 
Ghana, and thti American Revolution encourage children to see common 
aspirations amont^ "their people." 

Other ethnic groups, whether or not identifiable by physical 
characteristics, are often included, but, to repeat, primarily as 
imia rants . In I;evel 3, American colonists came from V/estem Europe 
and Africa and had to adapt in their new land. A number of activities 
ask children tu consider what wil happen when people of different groups 
come together and whether people should have to change. Several value 
exercises do call for children's examination of how to interact with 
present-day immigrant newcomers. Making their own multiethnic cookbook 
is suggested. Although contributions to American English from other 

I 

languages are a listing and comparing activity, the emphasis is on the 
usefulness of a common language and even "standard" English. An anecdote 
praises the school as an Americanizing and English-speaking influence. 
Although an exercise for thinking calls for using information to explain 
America as a "melting pot," no alternative interpretation is asked for 
or offered. Though sympathetic to the problems of immigrants, the 
emphasis is more toward their becoming "one of us" than on enriching 
American culture. 

To develop a concept of human resources in Level 5, peoples "from 
many lands," Europe, Asia, and Africa, reappear as labors, contributors 
to the nation 's work. (However , teachers are urged to discuss a wide 



ran^',e of rcasfms for f:omin^', to America.) A)',ain in Level 5, the culmi- 
nating unit imiphris Ixes that the American people came from all over 
(while American Indians were already here), often keeping their "special 
customs." Youngsters are to find out where they .settled, their problems 
in adjusting, why they came, especially to children's own communities, 
and what they kept, although the text does not itself offer specific 
contributions. A map shows many immigrant concentrations - alas, omitting 
blacks. 

Level 6 returns to immigrants in the context of industrialization 
and the rise of cities. Several activities focus on the case of an 
immigrant Creek family facing difficult decisions about moving to 
Anerica. Cliildren are to interview adults to find out when and under 
what circumstances their forebearers came to this country. Exercises 
raise nuestions about the justice of low wages, positive aspects of 
living in a "nation of immigrants," the realization of immigrants* hopes, 
and immigrant neighborhoods. (Related black migrations have already been 
cited above.) This level makes plain initial hardship and discrimination, 
especially in cities. 

Ixive 1 6 also gives some scanty mention to the religious affiliations 
of immigrants. One of several contrasting political systems. Hitler's 
("brutal") v;ov€>rnmen t , the text says briefly, killed off Jews. Moreover, 
Ijevel 5 offers youngsters several activiticiS for understanding that in 
adapting to life in /Xmorica, Jews have kept their Jewish traditions 
and religion. The Sabbath is explained, though Rosh lUishanah is an 
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"extra." Ilamikkah mentioned in several levels of the program, 
probably because it comes at Christmas holiday time, while Yom Kippur, 
more important to Jews, is not mentioned. Hopi religion is included in 
Level 5 and respectfully treated. At lower grade levels Penn Vs religious 
toleration as an Inducement to immigrants appears along with toleration 
In colonial Maryland and New England. Activities dealing with holidays, 
frequently religious, occur off and on throughout the program. Nonetheless, 
it di.es not emphasize religion as an institution contributing richly to 
American iulture. 

Women and men, boys and girls, are ever present at all levels of 
the program. By and large, the language used is non-sexist: "he or 
she," "chairman or chairwoman," "people," "children," and the like. 
Women and men are needed and to-be-valued members of society; both are 
producers, consumers and citizens. Both nurture; both show affection. 
Especially at the lower grades women are frequently "mothers" who cook, 
shop, and take care of children, while men are farmers, astronauts, 
doctors, and machine workers. Fndeed , throughout the program pictures 
more often show women in fewer kinds of careers and of lower status than 
those of men, although in the upper levels women do at times appear as 
legislators, judges, community activists, city planners, and the like. 

Students are asked to consider women's roles beginning at the third 
level, where the information comes from Puritan home life. Women's work 
xvas vital, so much so that lazy women (but not lazy men) were publicly 
scolded. In several exercises youngsters differentiate Puritan sex roles. 
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especially in wr)rk, fiornpare them vn'.th a wider r,'inr,e of roles in today's 
society, think about why women work outside the home today, investigate 
jobs they themselves may sometime hold, and consider whether boys should 
make the fire and (;irls cook on a class picnic. In a later unit women's 
suffrage is one example of several changing values resulting from social 
conflict. /\t Level 5 the women's rights movement is one of many examples 
of organizing:; political power to obtain rights and opportunities from 
gove mment . 

Level 6 builds on what has preceded. Children identify sex roles 
in cross-cultural contexts from Sparta to modem Russia. They are told 
that American women's roles changed towards greater opportunities as farm 
and city life changed in the 1800's. Students are to differentiate the 
roles of girls and boys, men and women in our own present culture and 
to project to the future. Youngsters are to consider a number of value- 
related questions: for example, whether presently differentiated roles 
are fair; whether presently differentiated roles are fair; whether "he 
or she" should hold any jobs they can do; whether women should work 
outside their homes. Teachers are urged to help students notice that 
"different" need not mean "unfair." 

Respectful attention is given to social scientists. Both men and 
women, tliey are of many racial and ethnic backgrounds. 

Farm, small town, suburban, and city people are copiously included, 
along with representations of many regions of our country. Migrant 
workers are accorded dignity. Differences between rich and poor are not 
often considered. Types of American families are narrow: the standard 
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picture Is moLlior, fatlier, and two or three children, while single 
parent families are as rarely suggested as divorce. Handicapped people 
are virtually omitted. Old people appear largely as grandparents who 
have Vciryiug positions fr'oni culture to culture. 

The program is clearly designed to foster j^lobal education. From 
kindergarten through sixth grade, cross-cultural perspectives are the 
common ones. Sucl; perspectives are needed for the world today. They 
also penriit children to see their roots in the cultures of many European, 
/\sian, African, and Latin American countries. 

Teacliers' guides suggest wide varieties of learning activities, many 
non-reading, many essential in the program, along with lists of a few 
additional and annotated resource materials. The program also offers 
sets of study prints, sound filmstrips, activity books for mastery or 
individualizing, a bibliography of audio-visual resources, value 
clarification activities, and for the upper levels, tests and record forms, 
as well as the two searchbookt* on blacks and Mexican-Americans. Since 
these materials fit the objectives of the program, they need notice but 
not further description here. 

That there are many kinds of Americans - and many kinds of people 
in the world at large ~ is clear in this program. As human beings they 
are entitled to human dignity. Nevertheless, the rigid requirements of 
selectin.^ information for social science concepts and the underlying 
emphasis on assimilation as an ongoing process in our society get in the 
wav of picturing our full cultural abundance. 
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Reviewer 
The Holt Databank System 

IIolJ'v Rinehart and Winston 

The Databank System shows the plut alls tic, multxracial, multi- 
ethnic character of our urban society, especially among the poor, far 
more clearly than it does the American society at large. The varied 
roles of women and men, however, are shown more fully. 

This review considers first an overview of the program, and then 
goes on to pictures of sub-groups in our society and then to program 
organization. 

Materials for Level 1 focus on People ; Level 2 on Communities ; 
Level 3 on Cities ; Level 4 on Technology ; Level 5 on American History ; 
and Level 6 on Cjiltures . Although all include some information from 
children's immediate social worlds and their larger American society, 
all carry also heavy loadings of content about other parts of the world, 
past and present. Program materials at every level have three integrally 
related components: a) a text; b) a Databank of filmstrips, cards, fold- 
outs, packs, master sheets, puzzles, and simulations; and c) a Teachers 

Guide, which includes activities often essential for learning the 
objectives . 

That the American society is made up of many kinds of peoples comes clear, 
no matter what the form or media. Americans may be black or white. They 
may be of Hispanic origin, especially Mexican or Puerto Rican . Their 
forebears may have come from one Asian country or another, though most 
often from China or Japan. They may be Native American Indians of any 
of several tribal groups. Or they may be from the Middle East. They 
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inav ii'j liu- .h- . . . -ihlri n •. i.n i-f i}ic,in i :nnii i; rnn L s , M^^rr/ pirtiirt's inay be 
"iiLmnst anvbudv," ' r pt-npU' havi* sij.:h names as Mr. fi ainady , Mr. Wicks, 
Hi-nrv Forvi , rtiiiir Ma.'.LM/ , Natal Stoin, Pt'drw Manins, RadKik, Robert 

Ui K- 1 1 1 f L L L' , 4^1 o an d Ma r L a 1 .a :•. e r i , Ma n 1 , ( ' 1 a i h II- ';i r ov/n , Ma ry , an d 
TiO. . 

Si^'-.,- y<'' .Mir :>ri^iilL^ aro ^^L!, soniti mi d l1 1 f- >i :-m1 , simie ytuanj:* However, 
art- p 1 r. s j\m I 1 \ iiaml i c apped . l-amHit's are of m.- >, lar^e 

\»r -.-sail, iiij^ K^ir i"* r extended, headed hv iwo pai'eals or b^' . a 

latiier, i>i iiier, i eared for iiy a 'j; ranil laL I\e r . i'aLh 'uen and women work 
aL joifS e':: •! !«• .]iui insidt' : \ei r iuMiies. 

I 'Mr •.^••fii].' live In "(Mties, si:b ii rl:)h' , and li ) n i e : 1 an ds ; " in Paters on, 
\'-.-v; .lerse-.-; I'n i ve r.-: L L v Ci tv outside St Inuis; aivl Portland, Oregon; .and 
;^ueh [^laees as N'ur\' , Honolulu, Onaha; Hershev, l'.an,,;or, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
New York, .ind At];inta. rhouf;h soire of us Jive on, say, a rancli in Texas, 
a farir. in Ohii.*, or in Appalacliia, or on the Navajo Rese i-vat ion , we are, 
none t htvless , an uiban people, 

!'0(^f>le are alike and different. An occar.ional learning activity 
comes at this •u)Int liead on. In tiic early days of Level 1, for example, 
ehildren .'»re to rlassifv themselves by hair color - or by weight, skin 
color, or -o:::e ntiier criterion, and notice differences in the palm lines. 
Ne ve r t a e 'u:* ^^ > , t h i s • no r a 1 i z a 1 1 is mo re a matter of o ve r a 11 t one t h an 
evp licit ! ormu 1 at i t^n , 



Materials, especially for che lower j^rades , do show chat diverse 
people mingle in classrooms, playgrounds, birthday parties, cub scouts, 
school plays, outdoor art shows, and neighborhoods. Such mingling is 
showTi DO children as natural and normal. Moreover, children are told 
in Level 3 that "city planners know that most people like a city mix," 
though "iTiix" is more a matter of places and activities than people. In 
Levels 5 and 6, however, the emphasis in materials ii on diverse peoples 
In their ethnir and racial neighborhoods, "secondary groups," and 
social c 1 as s e . 

The end of a unit in Level 5, American History , focuses on the many 
sorts of immigrants who came to this count^-^/ about 1880-1914. In an 
exercise on "Thinking About Values," children are asked "What is an 
American?" The Teachers Guide hopes that children will see that "being 
an American means many different things" and that many sorts of people 
"contributed something to the definition of American-ness . " The "easiest" 
definition is citizenship, although teachers may "remind the 'lass" that 
all the peoples of the nations of North and South America < also Americans. 
Though children and their teachers may, of course, build up definitions 
something like "saiad bow]" or "melting pot," the unit materials per se 
do not. Indeed, naterials come close to portraying our culturally 
pluralistic society as a co 1 1 u i. i on of sub-groups of people who have 
most surely only legal status in common. 

This review turns now to sub-groups . Blacks are chosen as the 
example typical of how the program considers the multiracial character 
of our society. Blacks appear in pictures in a variety of roles. For 





example, a fair.ily is included in the Level 1 text. In Level 2 a 

black wan an office worker usl^J a diccatintj; machine for what her (probably 

not blackj secretan/ will type. Mr. Latimer, a percussion player in "^n 

orche.-^tra (his ins t ruinents are "cools"), is shown in text and filmstrip. 

The Mati;ee family lives in a pleasant suburb. Mr. Magee is a foreman 

in an autDmcbiie factory, and Mrs. Magee works part time in an art museum. 

Here and th^.-re in other prD,i;ram materials blacks run computers, teach, 

campaign for women's rights, inspect milk for state government, and spruce 

up their ciiy housing. 

In lA»ve] A, Technology , students focus on the consequences of 
technological change for concepts and theories of poverty; Boulding's 
influence of low income level, and Lewises culture of poverty. Blacks, 
Mexican villagers, and Appalachian whites are the major examples. Young- 
sters carry on such activities as reading Claude Brown's own account of 
growing up poor, and using it to judge the adequacy of Cter* ir Lewis's 
theory; identifying thoughts and feelings of speakers in recordings from 
The Me Nobody Knows ; and role playing cases of poor people - only some 
of whom are black - and social workers whose governments-sponsored programs 
may help the poor. At the end of the unit students are to develop group 
reports rec^^Tirendi n;; programs to attack the problems of poverty. 

Level 5, Aiaerican History , tells students that the slave trade was 
carried on first by Spanish, Portuguese, and West Africans (who 
expected slavery to be the milder form they practiced). Diagrams of 



Middle Passage h lave sliips are too small to make real the "nightmare" 
described In the text. Children are told that to supply labor English 
coloni5;ts .-;ji,/n imported both black slaves and white indentured servants. 
Children are to compare slave life in Soutli^rrn, Middle, and Northern 
colonies from Data Pack cards. In time, youngsters study the disagree- 
ments over slavery which the program considers the basic cause of the 
Civil War, Children carry on a number of activities developing ideas, 
inquiry skills, and values. For example, they read and interpret prose 
and pictures about slavery in their texts, and they listen to and make 
infe-'^nce.s from recordings of such songs as "Follow the Drinkin' Gourd" 
and "The- I^ittle Hymn of the Republic." Frederick Douglass, Harriet 
Tubm. and Sojcu'/ner Truth appear along with white abolitionists in 
text materials. ^'iack troops are included in a films trip on the War 
itself. A iiia;*^ ;<*cus of the unit is the study of Lincoln's decision- 
making; pr-'CeKs m issuing the Emancipation Proclamation; this part of the 
unit endr> v ith students' own position papers on why he did it. Text 
:aart"ial Reconstruction follows; political and economic conditions 
as well as conseq:.\ences for blacks- are considered briefly. 

P»iaclv;> reappear as "newcomerr. to cities," along with immigrants, as 
mdasL .'i alizat ion tostered urbanization. Qiildren read two "Letters 
frc-m th^-- r -rth" to back home, f roM which they c.'.o^::^ry feelings, 
expl' .it?.y stated and inferred, about forces for and again'^t migration. 
Desir"*-'!'. or both dignity and jobs shine through. 
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Thr i iMh lii^iiin* unit, of 5 asks .mudents tn "continue to work 

as pcLUical scientists" 1* .,.xninK three current problems. Dis- 
cr iminnt ion ^jv%'iinst blacky is one. Students are asked l:o compare 
accc'uiit.^ bv Sujuumer Truth and \/i 111am Pickens of dealing, with Jim 
Crow lav;s, iwirt i cu 1 ar ly in transportation, and to infer that "separate" 
was not "erua]." By interpreting a se": of " 1^2 1 te rs to the Editor" 
students arc- to rL'CL),L;ni^:e thi2 problem Pickens faced, attributed more 
to the railroads than everyday people. The case of Rosa Parks follows. 
Tt-achc-rs aru tu ask students whether a practice discriminating against 
blue-evcMi rrhildren should be followed; children are expected to propose 
a substitute rule for the unfair one the teacher proposed. Students read 
what Rosa Parks and Martin Luther King, Jr. 's organization did, compare 
these measures with Sojourner Truth's and Picken's actions, and evaluate 
tlie fairness and likely success of the Supreme Court ruling. Lessons on 
discrimination in Chicago housing and Boston school integration come 
next. At the end youngsters are asked to identify the problem in 
Mont >'cuie rv , Chicago, and Boston; to generalize thit several strategies 
can be usimI to "so3ve a problem;" and to evaluate tLcrir comparative effect- 
iveness. These lessons are enriched by role playing a local town meeting 
in which students are *o focus on an actual problem of a local minori'"V. 

Black.s appear again as one of several sorts of "newcomers to ciLties" 
in present day America. A sociologist studies a black family which has 
moved to Harlem from the rural South - and other sorts of people. 
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On the whole, the pro^rain sliows blacks as slaves; examples of 
poverty and the difficulties of people at the bottom of the heap who 
are adjusting to new conditions of urban life; the subjects of study by 
social scientists; and political activists presslnu, for civil rights. 
Blacks have clearly struggled for freedom and a better life. This 
picturL- is ( f.-riaiiiLy an important one for yount; people. Here and 
there in the program are glimpses of a broader picture. However, blacks 
who have achieved "in spite of" or who live in rural areas get scanty 
notice. They ought not to be left out. 

In Level, 5, the culture of West Africa from which blacks came is 
treated as background to colonial American settlement in much the same 
way that European and North American Ird van cultures are considered back- 
ground. Among many activities ch lireii m^. to map types of African 
land; listen to a recording of a Vlcr>' Ar ;:'can folk tale as oral tradition 
and one kind historical evidet. . ; compare- trovemment and the values 
underlying: i; ' ^n^ie^t Ghana, the Iroquois, manoria] Europe, and others; 
listen to ^mi* *' "ntaV-,i ac^^^iiat of his journey to Mali to critique it 
as historifMi evidence; iv e a filmstrip of Benin art to make inferences 
about life in Benin; and so on. In the end, children are asked to develop 
value standards by which zo judge whether the best government is that 
by a ruler and a few a^/i^^^ rs who make all the decisions. In succeeding 
activities youngsters f""-.us on several aspect of Yoruba and Ibo life. 




Africa is not neulected at other levelj^. X.imbabwe is ofCertid in 
Ix'vel 3 a-- iiUf cf four aiu'i./nc ritie^ .studied by archoola^is ts . Children 
are asku-d t.* ubsurve pictures uf artifacts In liieir texts and 

on Datacards and to make in f e ren^'-^is . The Kikuyu of Kenya are one. of 
three e:-:ampl«-'s of nonmodern peoples examined in Ijevcl 4. Ghana is the 
example of a producer for the world market in cocoa beans. Again in 
I^vel n children use simplified methods of anthropologists to study the 
Kalahari i^ushinen and of sociolo.^ists lu study changing life in Lagos. 

Tile paLtera used for other visibly identifiable sub-groups is much 
like ciiat used for Af ro-Ame r i cans . People who may be of Hisp^.nit, 
Oriental, or Nati /e American Indian origin appear now and then as school 
children, farnilies, workers in jobs of lesser or greater prestige, and 
eve -'day citi::ens. In Ijevel 4 an anthropologist's study of Mexican 
village life in Tepoztian j ; ..Iso the occa^^lon for reviewing Mexican 
history. In Level 3 the Spaniards conquer Mexico; Mexicans are there in 
San Francisco before it boo..,,, from the Gold Rush; and Mexican farm 
families migrate to California, where they struggle with poverty and new 
ways of life. A Puerto Riean family in Pater'3on , New Jersey, is one of 
.several included in Cities . Puerto Ricans - ucur along with other ''non- 
whites" in the fourth grade study of poverty. Ancient Mayan Tikal appears 
in Level 3: Iroquois and Mohave Indian cultures and to a lesser extent 
the Mound Builders are part of this country's history before the Europeans 
came. Howevofy lir.tle consideration goes to w^-'.stom settlers' conflicts 



with IndiririH and MuljMi*r|m»nt Xiullati Ioh.h of their landH, siricj^ urban 
America is the emphasis of the program. Navajofi (Kit CarnonVg attacks 
included) are res|)ectrully and clearly described as "a growing culture" 
in Level 6, while Taos Indians who liad been "newcomers" in Chicago go 

back to New Mexico once the government hns restore ' lliGir home lands. 
Ancient Shang China and Egypt are two of "the world's earliest 
centers of technology" in Level 4, while Japan (with England) is 

chosen as an example of "Beconang 'Modern," Level 5 offers the possibility 
that ancient Chinese may have "discovered" America before the Norseman 
and Columbus. Chinese and Japanese immigrants appear, primarily in 
the Far West. The Sakamotos in San Francisco's Little Tokyo find 

themselves subjected to segregation in schuoLs, happily ended by 

Theodore Roosevelt. For all of these group.s , children engage in a 
variety of inquiry activities using several sources of information in 
a variety of media. 

All of these groups are included among the many immigrants who 
suffer hardships and difficulties in making their way in their r 
urban and /Xmerican life. 

Some minor attention goes to the multiethnic character of rural 
American society, past or present. Appalachian whites are among the poor 
considered in 'Ij^c hn o 1 o^y , Once immigrants and still proud individuals, 
manv have remained, -:.ildren are told, in an area which can no longer 
support them. The full multiethnic, multiracial character of American 
colonial society comes clear in an exercise for making graphs in American 
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I.L!:J?J:J.'.ry,» Altlivuii'li LIh'si.' cnlonisis wiM'li priniai llv I'ural, Choir fvlLloH 
riM-fivf iiiih'h at ti'Ti t: i nn . Wi.-'StL-'ru Kuropean iuM.l:UM's l',uI: n brief inontiloii 
.1 . i>ari irip.iut.;; in LIh» si»Ltliin', f^l" tlu; ai.'.ri c:u I tu imI Wt'sL. Si: 1 1 I Lliti 
tjr.:[ihas is in tlu- priM'.ram \\^'^ur, In i.iiiin i \; ran t s a.s "ni.»wcMMiiL' rs " to tlif f (. L iais . 
Wlii If i niiii l; ranrs f.roin Wosttjni Kurupu, esprlally iIil- Rui'J.Ish i)f colonial, 
flays auti tlio Irish, ai'L' Lncluckul, Europoan "nevv'c.onie ra " to the cities are 
ilkely to bo easLeru and southern Europeans. 

fn ii'VL'l ''^ chil.ilren use a rich set of materials: a text story about 
a Hungarian imnuL',rant; f ilms t r ips- ; a recording about arriving in America; 
news sLorifs; pictures of slums; data fold-outs about two Jewish immigrant 
families in New York and two Italian immigrant famiJies in Chicago; 
recordings of songs; and more. Children are encouraged to develop 
empatliy dv finding what it was like to be an immigrant. They are to carry 
on a hru<^l range of activities: for example, classifying information; 
cnnipariui; "natioaal'* groups of immigrants, 1790-1830, with those of 1890- 
1929; hypothesizing about the views of already-American workers and 
ov/ners oT industry towards the immigrants; finding sources of resentment 
and discrimination; recognizing values of differing groups; generalizing 
about conditictns for the newcomers' and explaining why immigrant groups 
lived in llnjir own ethnic neighborhoods. Children are both told and 
askr*! to '.'.cneralix.e that immigrants had "a hard life, but better than 
lire in the old country*' and "hope that life would get better." The 
difficulties of these European immigrants are then to be compared with, 
Co repeat, those of Mexican, Chinese, and Japanese inmigrants and of 



hlackM alHu inovliu', t.(j iIm* (Ml U'-m, A '^f.nme of rniuil.eal. chairs modlfLed 
to make tluj CGinalnlnK cliaLrs reprusonl: "loo j'uw JobM*' Tor Iho playerH malcoH 
vivid t:lie ftiCiUin^s tiin'.ondo reel by tlio^u*. tryii^; to In." The unit 

InaluduH tibu) an oxplanatLon of how immit'.ra- !h became citizena and a 
prGviously mentioned di.Hcuasion oC what is meant by "American." 

[mmiprant f^roupn are portrayed respectfully and sympathetically. 
That they contributed labor, ambition, and hope is amply clear. Their 

contr Lbutions to enriching American life are illustrated especially by 

/ 

the splendid variety of songs brought from many lands. 

Ln Levt.' 1 n. C ultures , blacks as newcomers to Harlem, Irish immi- 
grants to Boston in the 1850' s, Taos Indians in present-day Chicago, 
Puerto Ricans, and other immigrants appear again. From these examples 

students are to continue to build several major concepts stressed for 
the sixth grade and elsewhere in the program; "Social mobility," both 
horizontal (country to city) and vertical (upwards on the social scale); 
"prejudice" ("how the larger group responds to outsiders"); "role," 

(cities of: ar a variety of roles and require new ones of newcomers); 
"city" or "arbaniza tion ," and "minority." Children may be asked as enrich- 
ment activities to hear how newcomers to their own areas view American 

life or to investigate the contributions of blacks to their own community. 
However, the emphasis in the unit goes to sociologists' study of new- 
comers to cities. 

By and large, the program gives scant attention to religious groups, 
who are simply ethnic 'Ai^n they appear at all. 



('h I 1,1 lull .(If in Imt li l.inM-l S arul () Co imtlfi' thai by "lnM:tnr 

i mIi i /' ••.lih.ii i oil , aiul liMnuiu; tH'W rcili^s, iiL-wriuiH' rs iiidvi- ~-p I'l'Muiuah 1 v liU-i) 
Ui.' ni.iir.' i>! Aiiu'jj»an loiu'a.'r jUMU, ilt.-y lari'.i-lv il I m/'im^^' •» ^ 

\ nnw vit'w in ihiv- |M-ii;.'ram. inilv b 1 1 1" i t*: i --Wi* iiiii-li' even sav lini"i 
i f i LTi- -ari* 1 ca r 1 v luu 1 1: i l'L lia i r ami run 1 1" i rncl a 1 . 

Cli i 111 Ton .irt' iioi orfui-fd iiiiu/li opporLiin i t.y to oxaminc p ro j utl i , 
d Lsc rim i nar i f>n , aiul r.icisni in t'lrlf uv/n lives and Uiei.r owii imrncd i ai r 
sorial worlds. rin:: ,M-cii;ram makes those pubJir, not personal, matters. 

M.iL '-ri lis shi^w many rolus for men and women, ^IrUs and boys. lioth 
women and iiu-n r.wt: Tor cliildron, sliop for groceries, and do houseiiol.d 
tasks. lioth men ami women work in factories, serve on city planning 
groups » work as artisLs, teachers, and engineers, and use compur.ers. Both 
women and men mtived west or worked for pay as newly arrived immigrants. 
A woman Is n reporter and a man a disc jockey. Women work at airports 
and weather stations. Men work in logging, construction, and fishing. 
Both men and women vote; both stM've In legislatnres and on a local board 
of educaL Ion . 

la li--vel 5 children stndy the ef^ . Susan R. Anthony, Carrie 
Chapman CaLt , and others who led the snceessful movement for women's 
suffrage. F.qual rights for women is one of three current problems students 
are to addrr-'.^ in the concluding unit of that l£^ve]. Qiildren are asked 
whether men and women should act di f ferent ly or the same and whether they 
should be treated equally in all respects. Students are to form their 



Tlii'V t:(* •^i>n.'-u iliM* h(»w I ln'v W(iul(l fof I niul what LI)lw 



,ii-M [ Il i u t «M'p 'J i'.r'ii'liM ('nm|ia I" I lu* avi' r.ir.t' t'.iniiu^v^ for hhmi nml woiiumi , 
,Uhi t.Vj>t':i n\ )iih:i In'ld l)V iiUMi aiul wniuiMi III t hti iwii'lv lOL'O'ji. Tlu' i r 



Li.) WiMiii'ii .iiul in^'ii, 

Adal.i lolilDiii in(|uiry i.'Xi! rr hii » sflj-i y ouuK-^ ^- ^' I'f'^ findLuK t^^'t Prom 
tH'W.sf^api! rs , Llu' I r own su rveys , olIum- cexCbooks , p r LnLed adv(J rt i MfMiionts , 
I lijv L.'ji nn , or i ale rv I tuv/s how tlioy tMieiuHe Lves , their fain I lie;.;, school, 
conuuun i Iv , and peoplt^ In Lhe (^ounlry at: larj.;e i'iio.l about ways "men and 
women and r.lrls and hoys should act." For example, what jobs men and 
women mav hold, whether wouil^o should be drafted to fl.^j;ht in wars, whether 
^LrLs mav be* allowed to plav little league baseball. Students are to 
develop botli writing .nul thinking, ah i 1.1 ties in summarizing their findings. 
Then elilldron compare the findings of present public opinion with those 
of the 19:m)'s and predict opinions for ten years from now. The text in- 

hides accounts of Alva lielmr^nt and the MatlonaJ Women's Party of the 
1 '.MVs and the present movement for the Equal Rights Amendment. Children 
arc now to use those aeeounts, a sound filmstrip showing methods of 
political action and arguments pro and con on the F^lqual Rights Amendment, and 
oilier iilc.i:^ .ilrcadv developed to make speeches, either for or against 
KRA. 

F^resun.ib' ' 'in"! li'en wLll have exai..ined their own values on sex 
ii 1 scr im i oui c*n , though it is worth noting that the issues are posed more 
ill public and [political tenns than in the personal and social affairs of 
bovs*and girls' own everday living. 



iati' rp re( al I ull^. h<-'caiiu' data for 
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Lain',un>;ii III lUv \)Vi)y\r;m mHi^v \.n\ i\ is ncui "paopU;/* "you," 

1 re f I rs "^/.IrLs and Uoyn, mon aiul woinun,' m ! '^.'j-antlpariMiLM" 
ar*r I vp i-i:a 1 . 

[I If^i prr)hably fair to say thai: chu. program carries a Uibal per- 
spticr. ivc. Kmphas Is » however, ^otis to "sim]jle" or non-modern (in a 
technical sonsc) societies, people of "bands, tribes, and ch J.c f duins , " 
and "country {)eople" Ln modernizing areas. Comparal Ively little 
attent-Loii i;; ^".ivLfO to such modern nations as Russia and those k > 'in 
Kuroj)e or to such modern '.zing nations as Clvina and Saudi Arabiii 

Over-all goals of the Databank System are broad. First, the program 
is organized to foster inquiry skills in a)data gathering; '-la 
organizing such as classifying, comparing, modeling, and gr ' ng ; and 
c) data using such as inferring, generalizing, explaining, predicting, and 
hypothesising. Second, the program provides substantial opportunities 
for developing basic skills in listening, reading, speaking, writing, and 
mapping. Third, the program asks children to examine basic values, 
altliough in this reviewer's judgment, more often values as they are set 
in the culture or society at.rlarge rather than in children's personal 
and social lives. 

Fourth, cnildrftn are helped ro develop concepts, identified clearly 
for each level of the program and recurring for deeper meaning from one 
level of the program to the next. Primary grades concepts are drawn from 
the social sciences in general: family, work, charge, interdependence, for 



exampLu. BoRinnLng in Level 3 concopLH «'iro drawn more* cliroetly from 
the d Lmc ip L I luvi : geography and unomMii ics at third }:>,rade; anthropolo).',y , 
sociology, and, though not 90 llHtod Tor Lovtil l\ in the Teacher^i Cinide; 
economics; history and political science in Level A in the Teachers Guide; 
history and poLitlcal science in Level 5; and, anthropology and 
sociolo^'.y in Level 6, but r c, even though listed in the Teachers Guide, 
economics, except in the sense that all social sciences are interrelated. 
To build these concepts, much of the data is drawn from the studies of 
social scientists. In Level 3, to illustrate, Zimbabwe and Mohen jo~daro 
are "there" in part because archeologis ts can supply information about 
them. Vast areas of the United States are considered merely as 
"hinterlands" in the terms of geographers and socioligists who stuuy 
urbanization. Level 6 includes what anthropol iglsts can offer about 
the Yananamos and Minas Velhas in Brazil, and sociologists about urban 
minority groups. 

Teacher Guides are clearly organized to state specific objectives 
and the learning activities, materials, and end-of-unit organization 
needed to achieve these objectives. Activities and materials are 
unusually appealing and even ingenious. The Databank materials are, 
indeed, so integrally related to the text and strategies of the Teachers 
Guide that the program can not function without all of its components. 
Assessment devices come with the program and, on the whole, reflect the 
objectives . 
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l>niatever the merits of the Databank System in curricular design - 
and they are many - the program shows the multiracial and multiethnic 
aspect of life among the poor, and primarily the urban poor, far more 
clearly than in ^\merican society liF, a whole. Because content is dra\^m 
to represent the studies of social scientists and/or serious social 
problems, the picture of many aspects of Anerican society, past and present, 
is thin. It is consequently hard to see the contributions of cultural 
pluralism to the quality of life, to a rich and vigorous culture. 



Reviewer //lA 
VJindows on Our World 

Houghton and Mifflin 

Windows on LXir World makes a carefully planned and successful 
effort to reco.£;ni2e the pluralistic character of the Anerican Society and, 
indeed, of culture in the world at large. That all human beings are 
both alike and different is a generalization recurring in the program. 
Moreover, the program takes seriously its stated intention to stress 
both self-respect and respect for the human dignity of all Anerican 
people — and people elsewhere. 

This review looks first at the program as a whole: its implicit 
tone, and its explicit goals, objectives, activities, and materials. 
Later in the review comes a discussion of the treatment typically given 
to specific groups: blacks, American Indians, and women. 

The overall flavor is that with all our varieties we are all here 
together. People in this country belong to many religious groups. All 
of us have physical features which make us visibly different from and 
also like some others. Some of us are black (and of various tribal 
backgrounds); some are white (and with differing complexions and hair 
colors); some are of Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, Vietnamese, or 
Tndinn backg ronmd ; some, or their families before them, came from Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, Mexico, or other i^arts of Latin America; some from the 
Middle East. Our people are of many ethnic groups. Some of us have 
physical handicaps: we are blind or deaf. We are of all ages. Children 
are older and younger. Other people are young adults, middle-aged, or 
old. We are in low, middle, and higher income groups, but rarely rich. 



iivr not (uily in i: i L i us , hut inner cLtius .iiul siihnrh.s, In small 
towns or many kinds of rural areas. Some of us are male and sunie female. 

We all carr\' on activities through which we meet basic human 
nends. To he sure, our particular ways of doing so may differ. A 
black man is a sculptor, an older white woman quilts, a Navaho sandpaints, 
unidentified artists paint many sorts of people into their "walls of 
respect" on New York City buildings. Members of etiinic groups sell ethnic 
foods in their .grocery stores or restaurants. Yet many activities are 
in common. Both men and women, fathers and mothers, boys and girls have 
and express their feelings, including affection and sensitivity to others. 
Although women carry on traditionally female roles somewhat more frequently 
in the primary grades' materials than do men, nevertheless men do share 
these roles. Girls as well as boys compete in athletics or simply enjoy 
sports. Men and women — and the son of Mexican immigrants — serve in 
legislatures. Indeed, men and women, people of various social and ethnic 
groups, carry on many of the same sorts of jobs, managerial and professional 
as well as those of less social prestige. People of different kinds 
often work together on their jobs. School classrooms and playgrounds 
are common Ly multiracial and multiethnic, as are crowds or gatherings 
of the "American public." 

Photographs often make clear the many kinds of people in America — 
and all over the world. Many photographs and drawings are obviously 
chosen to show diversity. Many others, though clear enough for obser- 
vation, might be "almost anybody." Language follows a similar pattern. 

EKLC 



"Human," "luiman huin,u;," and "pca|)le" rep l.nf.o "mankliul." Tin? frcMiiienl 
use of "yuu" and "we" avoids tlie use of Hox-ypciM fi c pronouns. Children 
have nil kinds of names: ".loan," "Tani," "David," ". i Ins," "Joe," and 
'Linda." 

Tims the ima^;e of American society is one of many sorts of people 
whom we are all likely to encounter. Tliis state of affairs is normal: 
both typical and desirable. Moreover, the program carries a heav\' 
emphasis on i^lobal educ:ation, underplayed in tliis review. 

The proi^rain's explicit purpose is f oste rini^ children " s understanding 
of themselves as individuals, members of groups, human beings, and 
inhabitants of the earth. (a) Each grade level develops "cognitive 
understandings:" facts, concepts, and generalizations. Concepts are 
listed for each level. As they recur, their meanings become broader 
and deeper. (b) Skills, too, are identified: acquiring and reprrting 
information, to be sure^ but also processing information by comparing, 
classifying, conceptualizing, inferring, hypothesizing, imagining, and 
evaluating. Crowtli is planned for over the seven years. (c) Four basic 
values are emphasized in differing contexts at every grade: self- 
awareness, respect for others, tolerance of uncertainty, and respect for 
the natural iMiv.i ronmen t . 

While the information selected is ordinarily significant in itself, 
it is also intended for developing those concepts, skills, and values 
which are tlie overall goals of the program. Consequently, the instructional 
materials and activities for any one unit or grade level does not "cover 
the topic." 



In "Thr Mill Li il SL.itfs/' (-r;);!" , to i. 1 1 ii.st r«Mtt» , children do be^in 
wUli I In- rjti('Mii(m, "Art* niif f)tM)p le or ninny?" (liillclrt'n aro imumui raf'ed 
Lo utiHersi ami Llial })crha|ui an* both. Wi» are a nation of inmii ^\rants . 
Even NaL LVd iVnerlcan liulians and Rnklnios mi^ratud intn tbe country, 
albeit several tluHisands cif years at;o. (\ir people bave come from all 
o/er Lbo world. Photo^faphs and maps, as mucb sources of information as 
tbo jiaravi; rapl'iS uf tbe t^^xt , present a Mexican-- ^Vne rican family, a 
suc'.'ess story of tbe Kon of Mexi can~Ame rican immip,rants, and a Mexican- 
American et'lebration of tbeir New Year; an Af ri can- American dance; a 
Swedish-American Cbristnias; and a .Jewish food market. Men and women, 
boys and girls appear therein. lA/liiie activities and materials ask 
children to consider whether "melting pot" or "salad bowl" best describes 
American society, the loading is for "salad bowl." 

However, this beginning unit "covers" neither the topic of 
immigration, nor the pluralistic character of this country. To develop 
the concept "urbanization" a later unit of Grade 5 returns to immigrants, 
this time those who came to American cities from southern and eastern 
Europe at- the turn of the century. A black moves, too, from the South 
to Detroit, where be finds his new life both better and worse. Other 
kinds of people, also, migrate from rural areas to the cities. 

Urban i /:at ion is again a concept for Cirade 6. Pictures and text 
show many kinds of Americans attracted to cities for jobs and "things 
Lo do." Moreover, a Turkish wom^in and her family move to Istanbul, a 
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yoiinr. niaii tu Vi i-iU i tinu , ihc fmiiily nl" .i KiMiturky co.il miI.iut lo Chira^i^, 
ci Yuy;o,slfiv to licU'.rcidc, and nnot;lu»r fainiUy to Lusaka, Krom tlu'su short 
C£ise studies rhiklrcn are askcil lo Lafcr cluin^'C'.'-; in family life from 
urbanization as well as families' mixed feelings about tl^^so rlianj^es. 

"l^asii" iiuman neuds" is also a major concept, Opportun i t i£'S to 
build this L'iUicept be;^ in in fa'ade i, wlien eiuldren are offered as data 
J voun.^ Navalio on his horse, botli needint^ food and water; a b.lack boy 
restliv.;; a father, indistinctly of Asian origin, puttinp, slioes on lUs 
two small daughters, and two wiilte children in a tent, ail takinp. care 
of safety and warmtli; and so on. In Grade 5 materials, Giinese immi- 
grants settled In San Francisco's Cbinato\>nn, a neighborhood which could 
fulfill their physical and psychological needs and keep their traditional 
customs alive. Otlier minority groups, children learn, liave done so 
also. (Notice tiiat these data are also useful for concepts of urbani- 
zation, family, and institution.) In Grade 6, case studies present the 
son of an Indian mahout who moves to a larger village for education, and 
a Mississippi farm boy who for security rejects a move to the city, 
along with thi*ee others, all attempting to meet their psychological needs. 

Family is still another concept. At the kindergarten level, data 
shows that families help clUldren and children their families. .Family 
c;roups are of clearly different racial stock. Roth fathers and mothers 
help children. Fathers shop and women repair things. By Grade 4, the 
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ciMurupt of family 1h relritod to i-ulLiiru, I hh L I t:uL I on , mil i\y,i\U\ linnmn 
iioads. iMt'Lurcs aiu.l text .sliow many ^f^rts of r.iinllle.s ut* apparently 
clifferlnK racial, otlinlc, antl perliajKS national l)at:k^' roiinclH , made of 
mother, father, and children, witii orwitiiont ^grandparents and/or other 
ruLatLves, man and woman, mother and hahy, Fatiier and children. To 
grow away Irom egocent rism , children are to list and so recognize 
explicitly the ways in which tiicy depend upon their own families. In 
(Irade 5, families are related a^ain to needs, institutions, urbani/.ation , 
and other concepts. Prose and pictures offer a variety of families: 
white and Eskimo, Orientals, black, and so on. The O'Briens, parents 
and children, have a family conference on rules and sharing work. Juan's 
father consults him about moving for a j ob opportunity. Families may be 
nuclear or extended. There are stages in family life cycles. Slave 
families could he broken by sale, \^/hite families moved west over the 
Ore,t;on Trail or became sodbusters. A German family arrived to farm in the 
1850* s. These examples, though sketchy, illustrate the organization of 
information in concepts. 

Information is chosen also for developing skills and values, 
interrelated, of course, with the concepts in^ lessons. 

U has already been said that kindergarten children are to see how 
familv members depend on each other for basic needs. These activities 
help to decrease egocentrism. In first grade, children compare pictures 
of the physical likenesses and differences of all sorts of people to 
snppc^rt the hypothesis that people look alike and different at the same 
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Lime. Yiuiii^'sLi.' rs Im.'U'.IiK' wli.JL' IL wcnilcl moan Id liavi^ all pi'upli' c'sactly 
tiliko or nnliniLy (lirfuroiU. Monu)vc.?r, sludt'tU}! aru to pair uff lo 
see! how Lhoy loolc hoLli alilve and Ulffareat from their parLncr?;. From 
such actLviLLe.s I f-awarenoss and Loierance of diversity prow, 

*In (irado 2 children practieo laforrint^, by conHiderlnf- whether a 
white family carrying luggage In an airport is probably going on a trip, 
and whether Latino Mark, taking care of Carios , is probably caring for 
his baby brc)ther. 

In Tirade 5 in a section dealing with immigration in tlie 1850*s 
students are to infer the kind of /Xmerican population a Fourth of July 
speaker, perhaps a Know-Nothing, wanted. That speaker is refuted by 
no less than Abraham Lincoln. To promote empathy, children are to 
write advertisements to encourage immigrants to this country. Students 
are to hypothesize about the sources of American words borrowed from 
many sorts of people, not just Europeans. By role-playing the Chinese 
immigrant family arriving in San Francisco's Chinatown, children put 
themselves in the shoes of those whose needs are served by ethnic 
neighborhoods. Students are to compare the heights of buildings in New 
York City in the early 1900*s with buildings in cities today and make 
inferences about urban populations over time from a table, graph, and 
map. 

In C-rade 6, students are to compare and infer family friendship 
patterns, psychological needs, from social science surveys of Azusa, a 
suburb; rlen Falls, a town; and Hong Kong, a city; and to hypothesize 
about dLrroronces. The Ln format ion builds concepts of urbiinization , 
basic human not'ds, and family, related to skills and values. 
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Tti Miiy Uiat Lliii l.n rnrinal I mi Im I iir I \iiliul {'or Imllilln^f roncupf.H, 
Mkl. IIm, ami valuoM ral luu' (.lian I o "<!ovi:M' a t:(.iplc" In not to nay, liowovcr, 
that |i t'Dt-UMi I at limM of i^'^ruupH In AiiM!fh:an Mociuty — and a 1muw1k» ro-a ro 
Inadcquati' . Nut mo. Hol<u^thu; ! n I d I'uiat ii)n I'tir a |)urpnHO avoids tUo 
nvorload of mu -L t>~ho-usi?tl data, Sc^ lin4: 1.nn alsu moans tlwit many ramlliar 
Itoms aru nnutlLul, 

Troatmi'uL of the lUacks exper l.tnua' Ls typliuKl. The m^ijor aspects are 
inriudi'd in (Iradu The Unltod Slaters : slavery, its l.njnstlce and 
hrntallty; hlacks^ longing and oflorts For Troodom; the role oT the 
blacks in Reconstruction, sharecropping, and the Ku Klux Klan ; two 
currents of black activism represented by Booker T. Washington and W.E.B. 
DuBois; discrimination and hardship; and the continuous presence of 
blacks in major movements througiiont history are all there. Yet in 
Grade 5, Francis Harper appears, though Harriet Tubman does not. If 
Frederick Douglass is missing, so also Is William Lloyd Garrison. As 
a further provision foi- individual differences, it is suggested to 
teachers that children find out ahoi.iL tlie Civil Rights movement of 
the 1960's and Martin Luther King, Jr., and compare King's work with 
that of Washington and DuBois. Still, a full text discussion of King 
is not included. Black people are fairly represented, but the program 
doc^s not focus on large numbers of outstanding black individuals, nor, 
indeed, large numbers of outstanding white persons, nor outstanding 
individuals of any sub-cultural group. 
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Mnn.'M Mirwi .ind Uh« Arriiwin luiipirt' i^l Mnll ni^' li b^Ml ii) 

Uu? (ir/ul ' U'M liM^ tin' »|i«vt' I opiiMM]! 1)1* I hi' iMuict'pi. , mnrkcu: plmu^ nn 
luM 1. 1 1 ul. I (Mi i>l Imiiiaii I'liltiiri', (:m) alini arc a vlllaiv iDaikcl In Mt'^ict); 
thu iiiiMlliH^al TiMVi.'M ('air; wliar Mart'ti INilo fiaw In KluMal; U«M)ahi}ianiM' 
Khu*i.'iu'f ; till' jiri'iionl NiUv' Vin'k Si'oi'k I'lsrhaiii'ii' I iiiarknl ami cnnimainl 
iM'Dn^Mu i ; auJ T\' ailvr ri I n I ) l,aPK»'t<^'^ lluv'lu'fi ' m "MiU.hor In Son" oon- 
tribut.i^s iM tlu' irk-a, " I I I u i'.yt'h'"' aiul Nii',^M'Ian v I I hH',(^ 'Wava lo l y|M»r. 
of ramMU's ami inarrlaKtia, Slavery In iVuHirlca, i.lu' African slavu Iraclo, 
and Lho Inl' anions MhklU' Pa.ssa^'c» show why s l.avi'hn 1 do tm invontaul Hoo.lal 
myth.s Lo jiist.iry slavery. 

()iu» (irado h un i L , "Iluiiuui liLMnv,s: Aliku and 1)1 f fo rLMil: , " focusos 
on the misuse of "race" and the evalnaL Lon of children's own stereo-types. 
In the same unit come Filipino, Lrociuols, and Hindu myths about the 
origins of human differences, nlon.v; with Hitler's terrible treatment of 
Jews and other examples of racism, stereotyping, and scnpe^^oatlnR. 

Native American Indians appear early in the program. The several 
Indian cultures have been different, but not less worthy than those of 
other cultures. Indians are significant groups again in Grade 5. Making 
birch bark canoes builds a concept of technology. Conflicts between 
white settlers and many Indians are made plain and examined from several 
frames of reference, more than one Indian and more than one white. The 
Cherokee Trail of Tears is given special and sympathetic attention, 
although Wounded Knee and Chief Jospeh are omitted. Whites are beginning 





MiHuniraui* i 1 tlrtMi ' h n'fipiM'i ; To)- ♦iKniiiph-s "ih^ hMlhu'> of I nil h Ih 

It an luillan wlu^ iiiakini l:h».^ t:o a inlaMlouarv Tor all poopUnj' 

wlMlu^'i 10 hold lu (lu»l]^ owi) r»Wlj\lonH hnlUHfi, Thai i'aao In I I'iutiu'OM 
a Hut ot" lo.'iaouM on ( In* major wnrhl rolIy',IiniM: (Ihi'l I an I l:y , JnclalMm, 
liH.un, Umldli Ism, .uul IIIntlnlMin, all aiu'.niHltMl illj'nilv. 

Wi^nion In a wide raii^n oT snoLnl, uvon ooiMipat lonal, rolon havo 
appuariKl In Liu* matiorlals from t:h<! h»wor I'.raclcH on. Woman (.•oitt Innoii to 
bii part of the major movoiiiontM In onr hL.story In (Iracin 5. Thoy pnrticlpntcci 
In the women's rI.^',hLs movement at tho tnrn of Iho i:entnry, jj,alned the 
right to votL!, and continue now to struj^gle for equal opportunity, 
Carrie Chapman Catt is highlighted, while others such c)s Susan B. Anthony 
are omitted. Nonetheless, the representation of women's role is 
sufficient . 

The patterns described for blacks. Native American Indians, and 
women hold for the treatment of the many other groups in America. This 
review might have used as illustrations ethnic groups or immigrants from 
Europemi or Asian countries, Mexicans, any of the largest religious 
groups, w\^rkL*rs, old i>eople, or some others. However, brevity has 
required ciioosLng a few typical examples. 
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tor k iiulvM'-vn't '.ut tlu'nin'Ji (iravlM niuKniii unl— Aiiun i it»MiiM fipv\r itu\ I v , 

A, 'i , au*l H jn I iMnwii li^n Im »lrnwn \v\m www |>.n»ti inir worM, ^i^i WiH 1 
iMir tnvu TiMiiU rvi Tho pnu'^rnni haM i\ rUwirlv h^^-'l h»m ii|u>^' i- ( \Hi . ihii^ 

Wni'lh niMlii[\ .'\\i\o iim I. ht^ T i'i.Miiu.MU i^ppiirl un 1 1 I i'm lor I lU *^j',r<»' i n 
.'{oela) Mlinlh'ii wllh nwuilu}', mhiI lu.ith mHIIh iiiul witli Un'in)lru'. In t In- 
natural sf i l'iu-i'ji and tin' arts , 

In Tl^a^duM•^s KdlLl.Dns, siaUaimn Lm of Llu' o r)',an J -'-^H- I ons of uncU 
l.ovo.l of tlu' prof»rain, itn nnU.fi ami ovon U\MS()niJ, aiui t:hu(r fit In tlie 
proj-^ram as a whole arc remarkably ol.oar. Toacdu'r'a Kdlllnius contatu 
copLotis lixp lanat: Ions for loanUnK ac.tivUi.es, scMue ossent:iaL for dovo loping 
the conccjas , skills, and valncs of tlu> i)ro^»ranu Ro.le-playini* and otiier 
similar activities are crucial for developing empathy; c(uostLons asking 
for, let us say, inferences from pictures, stories, grai)hs , or maps vital 
for skills; exercises in classifying and labeling, distiu »u ashing like- 
nesses and differences required for concepts. Teachers wi.l 1 find these 
explicit activities .^ind strategies lielpful. 

All Teacher's Editions contain **Backg round Information", numerous 
suggestions for further activities for individual differences, lists 
of annotated books for teachers and others f o * children, and lists of 
annotated films and films trips. Overhead visuals and five filmstrips 
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are availabU.* Tor k Lnde rgar len ; so also are. nia.sters for duplicating 
skill exercises for Grades 1 through 6; at:tivity books for additional 
practice for levels 3 tiiruugh 6; aiul activity cards, organized by 
disc Lp] ines , to Gn(U)urage indivi.dual or small group independent learning. 
These materials fit i.nt(^ the program as a whole, but eitlier offer more 
opportuni t i. L's 1 or individualizing and mastery, or go more deeply tlian 
the texts into such matters as conflict and cooperation, and men and 
women who contributed significantly in the stream of history. 

For each level (except kindgarten) tiiere are pre- and post- tests, 
unit tests, and appropriate manuals and diagnostic record sheets, a 
reasonably decent assessment program. At the end of each unit are 
lessons which can be thought of either as culminating learning activities 
or means of evaluating. Thougii less formal than the tests, these lessons 
do better at evaluating complex skills and values. Evaluation maintains 
tlie image of society found in all other parts of the program. 

Windows on Our World is tiiought f u 1 ly constructed to encourage 
si^uiificant learning. Children are not only to develop ideas about the 
charactt^r of our society, hut to think about and value its character. 
All kinds of children can find themselves, their roots elsewhere, their 
Merican heritage, their ties to the humcin beings of this world, and 
even prospLC-ls for their future in these materials. The presentations 
of the nianv groups are sufficient for elementary school children, respectful, 
and scholarly. The picture of America is of a land of opportunities and 
difficulties, of a siu-ietv rich in diversity and commonality. 
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Reviewer //15 
The Making o Our America 

Allyn and Bacon 

Concepts and Inquiry , published by Allyn and Bacon in 1970 and 
revised in 1974, traces its lineage back to the seminal curriculum 
development work in elementary social studies undertaken by the Educational 
Research Council of Greater Cleveland nearly two decades ago. Since its 
inception, this textbook series has undergone many significant changes, not 
the least of which was its expansion to a K-12 program — a unique char- 
acteristic of this series. 

Below are other characteristics of Concepts and Inquiry . 

1. It is a sequential, interdisciplinary series, based on concepts, 
skills, methods, and structure of history, geography, political science, 
economics, anthropology, and sociology, plus a few elements of psychology 
and philosophy. Of these organizing elements, history and geography receive 
the greatest emphasis. 

2. The fundamental, organizing elements of the series are introduced 
in grade two, then gradually spiraled and elaborated at successively higher 
levels . 

3. The instructional materials in this series consist of paperback 
pamphlets, textbooks (instead of one textbook for each grade level there 
are several shorter ones), student booklets, and teacher guides. A few 
audiovisual aids are available for supplemental use. 
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4. The publisher uses the term, "inquiry" in describing this series, 
but in reality this term may be a misnomer. Most of the lessons are 
teacher-directed and are taugnt by means of essentially expository modes 

of instruction, utilizing closed and open-ended questions, class discussion, 
and individual and group activities. Although the series encourages original, 
independent pupil activities, it would appear that pupils using this pro- 
gram would devote most of their time to reading the textual material, 
participating in discussions and answering questions. 

5. Intended primarily for students of average or above average ability, 
the series does not take into account the actual and potential learning 
problems of students. That portions of lessons presented in the teacher's 
guide are designated according to their relative degree of difficulty for 
students is commendable, but this provides little consolation to those 
teachers attempting to work with a class populated largely with slow-learning 
pupils . 

6. Content typically presented at higher grade levels is presented at 
lower grade levels in this series. For example, communities (traditionally 

a third grade topic) are presented in second grade, then elaborated in third; 
the founding of the U.S. (traditionally a fifth grade topic) appears in 
the third grade books; ancient civilization and the ancient Greeks and Romans 
(traditionally seventh grade topics) appear in the fifth grade books. 
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7. The pupil texts are replete with carefully chosen, appropriate 
visuals. Excellent full-color photographs, productions of original paintings, 
murals, mosaics and other works of art are an especially noteworthy feature 

of the upper elementary textbooks. 

8. This series is more current than most of its competitors, and deals 
directly with minority groups in the American societv. Moreover, it easily 
accommodates (but does not necessarily promote) the study of such persistent, 
compelling problems confronting Anericans as pollution, declining energy 
sources, poverty, and racism, provincialism, and ethnocent ricism . 

Concept s and Va lues is a carefully developed, attractive series, one 
which should appeal to those educators concerned about the back-to-basics 
movement. It stresses history and geography, contains highly detailed and 
sequenced pupil activities, promotes the teaching of map and globe skills. 
This latter feature should appeal to those educators who deplore the high 
level of geographic illiteracy characteristic of many elementary pupils. 

But these potential virtues are offset by several potential vices. 
Earlier this reviewer implied that the series imposes heavy intellectual 
demands on pupils. For example, as early as grade two it deals with such 
concepts as physical regions and natural resources of the U.S., inter- 
dependence of American commynities, earth-sun relations, and natural and 
cultural environment. Similarly, at the fifth grade level pupils study 
such topics as the ancient Sumerians, Indus Valley civilization, Confucianism,. 
Buddhism, the ancient Hebrews, Greek naturalism, Islam, African kingdoms, 
Latin Christendom, the Mongol conquests, and influences of ancient Greece 
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and Rome on Western civilization and early Christianity. Is such content 
so inherently complex, so far removed in time and space from the daily lives 
of pupils that young readers are incapable of comprehending it? Can today *s 
elementary teachers allocate sufficient time to the teaching of such con- 
tent? In the reviewer's opinion such questions should be asked by educators 
contemp latin. the purchase of this series. 

Not only does the concept load of Concepts and Inquiry appear to be 
extremely challenging for elementary pupils, this series does not deal 
effectively with the learning problems likely to be encountered by pupils. 
In far too many instances new facts, dates, names and locations are intro- 
duced merely as subject matter to be learned — without regard for the need 
to help pupils process this information and relate it to their own experiences. 
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Reviewer //15 
The Social Sciences - Concepts and Values 

Harcourt , Brace and Jovanovich 

Unlike the other basal social studies programs reviewed in this 
report, Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich *s The Social Sciences: Concepts 
and Values , is a K-8 series, organized around a series of key social science 
concepts, dra\^ from the fields of psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
political science, geography and economics. These concepts are presented 
in a fomat designed to encourage pupils to acquire them sequentially and 
cumulatively. The narrative portion of the textbooks gives heavy emphasis 
to the research findings, theories and methods used by social scientists. 
Finally, the program is carefully organized and articulated, to promote the 
reinforcement and further development of concepts introduced at the primary 
grade level of the program. 

At the end of each unit in the prograa;; are two unique features, 
designed to enhance a pupil's understanding of the textual material pre- 
sented. The first, entitled "Focus on the Concept," presents additional 
information about previously studied concepts, and helps pupils to identify 
generalizations with which they have been working and consider them in 
light of new evidence. The second feature, "Focus on the Social Scientist," 
contains information regarding the actual work done by social scientists 
and o: • - urages pupils to apply the content under investigation to believable 
real-life problems in their o\m environments. 
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There are other commendable features of this program which enhance 
Its teachability : 

1. The visuals are exceptionally well executed, and complement the 
textual material. Particularly outstanding are the full-color photographs, 
paintings, charts and graphs. 

2. Appearing at the end of each section are imaginative exercises 
designed for individual pupils, for pupils working in groups, and for 
individuals or groups to pursue outside of school. 

3. The pupil workbooks are attractive and replete with worthwhile, 
valuable activities, calculated to reinforce and extend the concepts pre- 
sented in the textbooks. 

Clearly, great care and attention to detail were lavished on The Social 
Sciences: Concepts and Values . Indeed, when its publisher initially intro- 
duced this series in the late 1960^s, it quickly gained the enviable 
reputation as one of the most significant, pioneering efforts to build a 
aew elementary social studies program. Unfortunately, rhls series, though 
revised, has not changed significanMy since its inception. This could 
present several problems for school districts comtemplating the adoption 
of this basal series in elementary social studies. 

Firfit, the series imposes significant demands, knowledge-wide and time- 
wise, on teachers. Those possessing weak backgrounds in the social sciences 
will find the series difficult to use. Moreover, effective use of the 
series requires teachers to allocate more time to this series than they may 
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be willing or capable of. This could be problematical for those teachers 
who accord greater emphasis to instruction in reading and mathematics, and 
feel compelled to curtail instruction in social studies and other subjects 
deemed ''less basic." 

vSecond, the series does not attach signficance to the developement of 
thoi-t; language skills-especially reading skills — which contributed to the 
social studies program. Unfortunately, the poor reader would tend to find 
much of the textual material, which is written several years above grade 
level, beyond his/her comprehension, owing to the inherent complexity of 
the concepts presented and the lack of appropriate teaching aids. 

Third, the content presented in this series is heavily social science 
oriented and inquiry- and value-centered, at the expense of neglecting the 
more conventional, familiar topics found in most elementary social studies 
programs. These emphases, coupled with the large amounts of class time 
required by this series could lead teachers to reject it in favor of other 
series that are easier to use, require less preparation, and consume less 
instructional time. 

Despite the above deficiencies, the series does deal more effectively 
and more honestly than most series with persistent social problems associated 
with life in' our multiethnic, pluralistic society. Unfortunately these 
problems are not confronted in a systematic, sequential manner throughout > 
the series; nor are such problems presented in a manner to encourage pupils 
to explore ways of resolving them. 
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Reviewer //15 
The Holt Pat abank System 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston 

Among the more significant developments of the social studies 
curriculum reform movement of the 1960's and early 1970 's was the 
tendency of teachers to use far more multisensory instructional aids 
with their classes than ever before. In response to this demand, 
commercial publishing firms produced a bewildering array of films, 
f ilmstrips , recordings , transparencies , charts , simulations , games , 
role playing exercises, models, replicas of artifacts, and the like. 
Such aids, it was believed, would enable teachers to revitalize their 
social studies teaching, enhance the teaching of inquiry skills, and 
make the social studies a more meaningful, exciting school subject. 
Thus the instructional media revolution was born. 

Publishers specializing in basal elementary social studies text- 
books remained at the fringe of the media revolution. Che publisher 
confided to this reviewer in 1969, "Educational media are ;expensive 
to develop and produce* Besides, in a few years when Federal funds 
for the purchase of media begin drying up, you'll see teachers returning 
to textbooks . " 

Granted, most publishers developed optional media kits consisting 
largely of f ilmstrips, recordings, workbooks, transparencies, and 
ditto masters; but these were intended to supplement their textbooks, 
not replace them. With the exception of these concessions, textbook 
publishers preferred to concentrate their resources on the development 
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and sale of textbooks, presumably because they were more profitable, 
involved less risk, and because of the industry-wide conviction that 
textbooks would continue to function as the basic vehicle for elementary 
social studies instruction. 

That the media revolution proved to be relatively short-lived 
demonstrated that the textbook publishers had been correct — to a point. 
Despite the growing decline in the demand for multisensory teaching 
aids. Holt, Rinehart , and Winston, one of the largest textbook publishers 
took a calculated risk. Seeking to capitalize on the media revolution, 
yet committed to the viability of the elementary social studies text- 
book, this publisher sought to give teachers the best of both worlds, 
a comprehensive collection of teaching aids and a textbook- 

The product of this thinking was the Holt Databank System , charact- 
erized by its publisher as a ^'multimedia information storage-retrieval 
system.** Originally published in 1972 and subsequently revised in 
1976, Databank is intended for use in grades K-6 and includes for each 
grade level (except kindergarten) a media kit or "databank," a textbook 
designed to focus student attention on various topics under study, and 
a comprehensive teacher* s guide. All three components are closely 
interrelated and can properly be designated as a system. 

The third grade component (or third level, as the publisher calls 
it). Inquiring About Cities , illustrates the unique features of the 
databank (or media kit) in this elementary social studies program. 
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Included are (1) "data packs," consisting of pictures of city art, 
Mayan wal 1. paintings , photographs of artifacts, and an 1897 Sears 
Roebuck catalogue; (2) audiotape casettes of actual sounds of a modem 
city; (3) "data masters," of survey forms, maps of cities and air 
routes, simulations and learning games — all of which are printed on 
spirit masters' (4) a variety of colorful filmstrips; (5) "data cards" 
containing maps, charts, diagrams and pictures of different cities; 
(6) "data foldouts" containing story-puzzles and other stories about 
life near river cities; (7) simulations and games which show pupils, 
for example, how to construct a spool engine and an assembly line; (8) 
"data comix," a series of comic books dealing with home design and 
construction and neighborhood planning. 

The textbooks appear to occupy a minor role in the Holt Databank 
System , as they are intended primarily to focus pupil attention on key 
unit topics, and to introduce and reinforce ideas developed in correspondin 
databanks. Accordingly, the textbooks, though well-illustrated with 
photos, pictures, diagrams, etc., are far less comprehensive than those 
found in a typical textbook-centered elementary social studies program. 
For this reasons schools are well-advised to purchase the total program, 
as the textbooks appear to merely supplement the data banks, which in 
reality are the core of the program. 

The teacher's guides appear to be eminently useful. They present 
for each grade level appropriate, clearly stated lesson and unit 
objectives, pupil activities centering primarily on the social studies 
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and secondarily on related language skills, background readings for 
teachers, and thorough, well-sequenced daily lesson plans. Clearly 
these guides contain far more ideas for teaching than the typical 
teacher is likely to use; he/she can well-afford to be highly selective 
in matching activities to the perceived needs and interests of pupils. 

Two vital areas of skill development which are accorded limited 
attention in this program are time and chronology and geographic skills. 
Very few time lines appear in the textbooks and databanks. Were these 
teaching aids included, they would enable pupils to sort out and 
order important people, places and events. Similarly, such map reading 
skills as orienting maps and computing directions, reading symbols, 
using a scale of miles, determining place location, and comparing 
different maps and map projections are a much-iteeded addition to this 
program. 

Contentwise, the Holt Databank System shares with other elementary 
social studies programs several limitations. Ode is its failure to 
accord adequate attention to the various minority groups which comprise 
our distinctly American mosaic: to confront racism, ethnocentrism and 
other problems associated with life in our own pluralistic, multi-ethnic 
society and that in other nations . Another is its failure to sensitize 
young readers to the presence, as well as the causes and cures for sexism 
and ageism, two social diseases that appear to have escaped the authors 
and the publisher. 
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Reviewer #15 

.•t 

Windows on Our World 

Houghton and Mifflin 

Houghton Mif flings Windows on Our World , a K-6 series, typifies 
the new generation of basal elementary social studies textbooks published 
in the late 1970 *s. Unlike other more traditional series, which tend 
to define social studies as a vehicle for transmitting our cultural 
heritage and proliferate with accretions of inert, pre-digested "facts'* 
calculated (it would seem) to produce docile young citizens who accept 
the status quo, Windows focuses on significant, contemporary questions 
frequently asked by youngsters and directly involves them in their 
resolution. 

The series explores the question, "Who am I?" in terms of four 
dimensions ot human identity: children's understandings about themselves 
as individuals, as members of groups, as human beings and as inhabitants 
of planet earth. In their efforts to make the series as meaningful as 
possible to children, the authors attempt to deal with topics and 
themes that occur within the life space of elementary pupils; these are 
presented in language capable of being understood by the readers. 

There are other features of this series which should enhance its 
teachabi Li ty : 

1, The concepts of globalism and interdependencies between people, 
between groups, between nations, and between groups of nations are 
stressed — albeit unevenly — throughout the series. These characteristics 
appear to distinguish Windows from other elementary social studies text- 
book series. 
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2. Recurring throughout the series are the themes of ecology 
and energy and their implications for the lifestyles of the pupils. 
These themes are accorded greater attention than in competing series. 

3. The books contain a veritable profusion of carefully chosen, 
full-color photographs, drawings, paintings and other illustrations, 
designed not only to capture pupil interest but also to complement 

and reinforce ideas presented in the textual material. This characteristic 
augurs well for poor readers who find it difficult to derive meaning 
from printed matter. 

4. The annotated teacher's eaitions for each grade level are very 
comprehensive and easily followed, d specify for each lesson goals, 
skills, specific textual material v vocabulary terms and instructional 
methodology. Some provision — perha^ i i. enough — is made for individual 
differences of pupils. 

5. Although it appears that the reading level is carefully con- 
trolled, concept loading is present; but this may not be as problematical 
as it might be, owing to the many well-chosen examples and high-quality 
visual materials characteristic of the series. 

6. The kindergarten level materials consist of colorful, well- 
illustrated activity sheets designed for use in "hands-on*' manipulative 
activities involving cutting, pasting and drawing. Stressed at this 
level are such topics as "Me," "My Family," "My School," and "My 
Community . " 

7. Available from the publisher is a wide variety of ancillary 
instructional materials, including a testing program, student workbooks, 
activity cards, and for kindergartens, a media kit containing filmstrips 
and visuals for use with overhead projectors • 
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The content of the fifth grade textbook is unlike that of its 
competitors, which tend to present our nation's historical antecedents 
in a chronological format. The initial four units, comprising the 
first 177 pages of the book, center on contemporary social, economic 
and political developments in the United States, while the remainder 
consists of a highly compressed account of the origins and development 
of the U.S. and a concluding unit which presents contemporary life in 
Canada and Mexico, then abruptly shifts to U.S. history since 1900. 
These abrupt transitions, coupled with a patchwork treatment of the 
United States, past and present, seem extremely illogical to this reviewer. 
Moreover, it is likely that the book's abrupt shifts between past and 
present may be quite confusing to fifth graders, whose time concepts 
are not well-developed at this stage in their lives. 

Excepting the deficiencies noted in the fifth grade book, Windows on 
Our World is a well-organized, highly teachable textbook series. Not 
only does the series constitute a significant effort to make the study 
of social studies a meaningful, worthwhile experience for children, it 
also provides teachers with a vast array of worthwhile, proven teaching 
strategies. In this sense this series appears to be in compliance with 
the spirit and intent of Public Act 127. 
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